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Art. I--THE REUNION OF EVANGELICAL 
CHRISTENDOM 


Tue original New Testament church had its bond of unity 
in Jesus Christ, who was at once its Teacher, its Redeemer and its 
Lord. Christ, during his earthly ministry, gave instruction to 
his apostles, and they in turn became the inspired leaders of the 
early church, They were different in temperament, in modes of 
feeling and thinking, but one in the divine inspiration which they 
received and under which they spoke. They were the administra- 
tors of the Church of Jesus Christ and the inspired promulgators 
of his teaching. After the death of the early disciples and apostles 
the church gradually established a doctrinal and ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, founded on interpretations of the teachings of Christ and his 
apostles, which in due time took the form of dogmatic statements 
and constituted a basis of a general church organization. This 
organization gradually developed into a comprehensive system of 
teaching and administration which was accepted as authority over 
the whole body. After this general church system had been in 
progress for centuries, councils had been called, decrees promul- 
gated, doctrinal formulas established, there came divisions growing 
out of peculiarities of view, national position, and the development 
of diverse religious and ecclesiastical thought. In due time the 
Reformation arose, and a broad cleavage, not between the early 
chureh and the Reformation—because the Reformation was, as its 
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authors believed, a restoration of primitive Christianity—but 
between the established order of things and that of which the 
Reformers were the champions and apostles. In due time the 
reformed churches became divided, because of doctrinal differences 
and governmental preferences, until a series of sects or denomina- 
tions arose, and these developed from time to time until the number 
_ of organizations known under the head of “Protestant” had become 
very great, and the subject of criticism, and perhaps just criticism, 
because of the want of visible unity. Agreeing as these have in 
the fundamentals, they have disagreed in what they themselves 
regard as nonessential, and the wisest and best members of the 
various branches of Protestant Christendom have asked the ques- 
tion whether the time has not come for the reunion of what is 
known as Protestant or evangelical Christendom. At first there 
was a general discussion, with some formal attempts at unity, but 
latterly it has taken a more definite form, and an organization 
known as a “Federation of the Churches” has arisen, and the ques- 
tion now looming up is: Is this reunion of Christendom to stop 
at federation, or is the process to go on until the different bodies 
which have separated themselves shall find some basis on which 
they can unite and become one whole? It is assumed that the 
process of reunion must be slow. As the separations have devel- 
oped almost normally, without observation, so the process of 
reunion is to be gradual, and the question which we propose to 
consider is whether there is any step, even a small one, that could 
be taken at the present time which would go somewhat beyond the 
matter of federation and make a beginning toward formal union. 

The Honorable David Jayne Hill, in a paper on the net result 
of The Hague Conference, in the Review of Reviews for December 
last, introduced his subject in the following words: 


There are two widely accepted theories with regard to the pacification 
of the world which tend to belittle the value of the Hague Conferences. 
One is that permanent peace between the nations is intrinsically impos- 
sible because their vital interests and purposes are in essential conflict, 
and the love of domination is so strong in human nature that war is cer- 
tain always to recur in the future as it has in the past. The opposing 
theory is that universal peace is at once attainable by the mere resolution 
to abolish war, and that governments have only to agree to maintain 
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peace by referring all their differences to third parties for settlement, 
binding themselves to abide by their decisions whatever they may be. 

Those who hold the first theory regard international conferences like 
those that have been held at The Hague as nugatory and superfluous, for 
the reason that such conferences can add nothing to the motives to refrain 
from war or the power to prevent it. On the other hand, those who accept 
the second theory regard as sterile and derisory all discussions and agree- 
ments that do not go to the root of the matter and, by one decisive act, 
render war impossible. 


The thoughts presented by this eminent statesman are espe- 
cially applicable to the present state of the attempts to bring about 
a reorganization of Protestant Christendom. Some believe that 
the chasm is so wide between the various denominations that no 
bridge can be made to span it, while others regard reunion as but a 
matter of formal proclamation and the work is done. The via 
media suggests that the union for which the church longs is both 
possible and probable, but that time and patience and faith and 
prayer will be necessary to bring it to completion. There must be, 
first, a coming together, an intereommunion, and then discussion, 
and finally a formulation of the conditions of unity. There are 
certain points in which it will be conceded that the evangelical 
Christian Church is already one. There is, first, unity of spirit. 
This need hardly be insisted upon, for it is so fully recognized 
throughout the church. In the language of the apostle, “There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.” That spirit is the 
spirit of love for humanity and of devotion to its upbuilding. 
Second, unity in essential doctrines. This is shown in the fact 
that the various denominations receive certificates of membership 
from each other without inquiring concerning the doctrinal beliefs 
of those whom they welcome to their communion. Third, unity 
of intercommunion and association. Fourth, unity of Christian 
effort and evangelism. Fifth, unity in the number and privileges 
of the sacraments. There are but two sacraments recognized by 
evangelical Christendom, namely, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
There are different forms of administration of these ordinances, 
but in the essential meaning of them Christendom is agreed. 
In the various churches it is not uncommon at the invitation to the 
Lord’s table for the minister to say: “All persons belonging to any 
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Christian denomination are heartily invited to unite with us,” 
During the last Christmas recess, the writer of this was present at 
the sacramental service in a church generally considered as exelu- 
sive, and the broad invitation was given as I have just indicated, 
Seeing, now, that the evangelical Christian churches are already 
one in at least these five important points, it ought to be easy for 
them to join in a declaration of such unity. 

At first view it would seem that the primary step in our becom- 
ing an organized union would be to prepare a system of doctrine 
and government on which all could unite, and we believe that no 
organization can be abiding that does not rest on fundamental and 
formulated beliefs ; we also think that the various bodies would not 
consent to any kind of formal union which should be indeterminate 
as to the substance of their proclamation. The very breadth of the 
proposition which we propose to offer is the apology for its expres- 
sion, inasmuch as it does not involve the abandonment of its pecu- 
liar doctrines, government, or forms of worship, on the part of any 
church, but, rather, the maintenance of them. The important 
matter is to secure a working plan by which union can be effected. 
As already indicated, this process of reunion may be slow. There 
must first arise sympathetic communion of spirit and interest 
which will bring the churches into closer relations, so that each 
shall come to know the others, and thus gradually points of differ- 
ence will disappear; such points of diversity as at first seemed 
insuperable will gradually melt away, and in due time—a genera- 
tion may be required—such a practical unity will be brought about 
that there will again be but one church as there is but one Lord. 
The primary organization would involve, first, that such of the 
bodies as are favorable should draw together, not attempting in the 
beginning the union of all the branches of Christendom. It is 
apparent that complete union would not be reckoned as possible by 
some branches of the Christian Church. Further, it should be 
understood that the bodies so joined need not of necessity surren- 
der their peculiarities of government, or doctrine, or forms of 
worship. Each shall remain as it is, without modification, except 
such changes as come through the desire of the separate denomina- 
tions. Further, it is proposed that the government of the united 
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church shall be vested in representatives selected by each of the 
denominations on some plan to be agreed upon after overtures have 
been started by the several bodies proposing to enter the union. 
Each body should have equal representation, after the manner of 
the states of the Union in the Senate of the United States, or there 
should be such a proportionate representation as would in every 
case be satisfactory. This council, so appointed, would be authori- 
tative over all the bodies in their common administration and 
movements—such as the conditions of the enlargement of their 
work, the intrusion of one body upon a place fully or adequately 
occupied by another, and such matters as infringement on the 
rights of the churches represented. The governing body of the 
whole organization would be somewhat analogous to the General 
Council of the Congregational churches. The nomenclature of the 
organized body is of course important. It is necessary that there 
be a common name under which the whole body shall be organized. 
As the United States of America is the common name for our 
country’s organization, and the individual states have their indi- 
vidual names, so there might be a common name which all would 
accept as the general name under which they would be willing to 
unite, leaving the names of the particular denominations as they 
are. What the common name should be would require, perhaps, a 
good deal of discussion. It is well known that among Protestants 
in Roman Catholic countries the names of the several denomina- 
tions are almost unknown by the people. They are called Evan- 
gelicals, and that is the common term around which they all gather. 
A name, then, that would readily suggest itself would be, the 
United Evangelical Church, or the American Church, or the 
United Church of America. The Episcopalians are, we believe, 
already considering the question of applying to themselves the 
name of the American Church. Some comprehensive title might 
be found under which the body could assume for the first time an 
organization. It will at once be seen that these suggestions are 
very imperfect, and they may appear to be nebulous, but a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand sometimes portends bountiful rain, 
and a mere external union under most general conditions may be 
the means of bringing about a deeper movement as the years go on. 
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There would be a large step taken toward the reunion of the 
church if there could be a point designated where the central coun- 
cil should meet and which would be available at all times for the 
use of the various bodies separately. No one who visits Edinburgh 
can fail to be impressed by the great building for the General 
Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland. It is the most 
complete building of its kind I have ever seen; admirably adapted 
for the meeting of the great ecclesiastical assembly, with its large 
hall, with its platform and accessories for the moderator and his 
assistants, for the secretaries and officers, and adjacent rooms for 
the meetings of committees, all under one roof. The internal 
arrangements are comfortable and the external appearance is chaste 
and strong, and the whole atmosphere of the building marks the 
strength and harmony of a great church. Now, if the various 
denominations of Protestants were to confer, and decide to erect 
a building at some point in the United States which should be the 
common property of all the denominations, and where they should 
hold annual gatherings from year to year, it would be a step toward 
formal reunion. Imagine, for a moment, all the various bodies 
combining to erect a place in which they could conduct the great 
transactions of the church. What a spectacle of visible union this 
would be! What a reminder that the respective denominations 
were not separate bodies, working for separate ends, but that they 
were one body in Christ Jesus! Thus the building would be a 
symbol of the unity of the whole church. We may be encouraged 
in this matter by two examples. First, the proposal now under 
way in Canada by which the Presbyterians, Congregationalists 
and Methodists are proposing to form one consolidated church ; and 
they seem to have made mutual concessions which promise to result 
in a working organization. If one looks over the formulations of 
the committee from the various branches of the church in Canada 
he will notice that each branch has surrendered something, and yet 
he will further notice that each one has surrendered nothing abso- 
lutely essential to itself or to its usefulness. A part of the sur- 
render is in names, a part in government, a part in forms; but 
nothing has been surrendered on the part of either that involves 
anything essential with regard to any of the respective branches. 
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The Christian Guardian, of Toronto, Canada, in an editorial, De- 
cember 27, 1905, spoke as follows of the progress of the negotia- 
tions for an organized union of the Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Congregationalist Churches in Canada: 


The decision of that meeting [in Toronto, one year before] was that 
organic union between these churches was desirable, and that the difficul- 
ties in the way, while real and substantial, were yet by no means impos- 
sible of solution on a basis that would be harmonious, adequate, and per- 
manent, without involving undue surrender or compromise on the part of 
any of the three negotiating churches, and that joint subcommittees should 
be charged with the duty of going carefully and exhaustively into the 
points of the doctrine, polity, ministry, and administration of the churches 
interested, with a view to arriving at common ground, and formulating a 
basis on all points involved on which they might honorably and har- 
moniously come together. These subcommittees were to have ample time 
for their important work, and to report to the joint committee which had 
appointed them at a meeting to be called to receive their findings. 

This meeting was held in the Metropolitan Church, of this city, on 
Wednesday and Thursday last, precisely one year after the initial meeting. 
The subcommittees had been duly engaged on their work in the interval 
and the reports were in such shape that a general insight into the whole 
situation was obtained, which showed that substantial agreement upon all 
cardinal points of doctrine, polity, ministerial regulation and administra- 
tion was not only possible, but had been practically arrived at by the large 
and representative subcommittees intrusted with frank and full examina- 
tion and deliberation concerning them. In the utmost harmony and with 
great heartiness the conclusions arrived at by the subcommittees were 
received, discussed, and with slight modifications adopted by the full 
denominational committees and the joint committee, and ordered to be 
sent forward to the high courts of the churches at their next session. 


The latest reports show a rapidity of progress which promises 
an early and assured success of this most important church move- 
ment in modern church history. 

Second, a lesson may be learned in this matter from the Roman 
Catholie Church. Roman Catholics claim that all the denomina- 
tions are schismatic and, consequently, there is no unity, whereas 
they themselves possess the true unity. It is not our purpose to 
criticise the Roman Catholic Church, but a slight study will show 
that its unity centers chiefly in its supreme head, the Pope. With 
a wisdom which Protestants would do well to emulate, it allows, 
within the body of the church, various organizations, apparently 
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as wide apart as the various denominations of Protestants. There 
is, first of all, the wonderful organization known as the Jesuits, 
which forms a party in the church as distinct in its policy as any 
of the differences known in evangelical Christendom. Within a 
year or two the head of that organization died and the election of 
his successor was looked upon by the ecumenical church as a matter 
of great moment ; for in some respects he was regarded as a second 
Pope, and the expression applied to him as a designation was “the 
black Pope” because of his powerful influence in the body—not 
seldom in opposition to that of the true or “white” Pope. We are 
also familiar with the numerous orders that abound in the Catholic 
church, each one distinct in its usages and modes of thought. Yet 
in all these diversities there is one spirit, and one head, who sits at 
the Vatican in Rome and controls the church in all parts of the 
world with a power that is absolute and final. __ 

It will be a happy omen for the future of the united church 
if the attempt now in process in Canada shall reach a successful 
conclusion. The churches which are combining have in common 
certain features in government and ordinances, and the difficulties 
are not so great, apparently, as would be the case if the attempt 
were to include all the denominations, especially those in which the 
divergencies in government, etc., are more striking. The gen- 


eral method of union here suggested does not interfere with 
anything which any particular church regards as vital to its suc- 


cess. The unity may be real and cordial while the differences are 
distinguished and the several denominations are preserved. Mean- 
while we believe that as ministers and members of all the churches 
mingle together and work together in a loving brotherhood the 
church shall fulfill in our own time the declaration of the apostle 
Paul in his letter to the Ephesians: “There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all.” 


Newz APL 





The Bishop of Old Park 


Art. IL—THE BISHOP OF OLD PARK 


Carpinat Joun Henry Newman once said that the test 
of the catholicity of the Christian Church was in its power to 
produce sainthood, and he claimed that the Roman Church was 
supreme in this respect, ignoring to some extent the equal claims 
of other members of the One Body of Christ. I have written the 
following tribute to the character and work of a Methodist saint 
because it seems to me that the career of Mr. William Owen, of 
Old Park, Shropshire, England, affords a typical illustration which 
we cannot afford to neglect, of the inner life and spiritual beauty 
of the Methodist movement, full as that movement is of demonstra- 
tion concerning the reality of our religious beliefs. The object of 
John Wesley and his coadjutors was to spread spiritual holiness 
through the world. Restated in modern terms, this object is the 
production of that character in men and women which may best 
be called spirituality; and in spite of the existence of warring 
creeds, each with its own shibboleth, it is legitimate to regard spir- 
ituality as the prerogative of any church of the Christian faith that 
maintains the life of Christ in the hearts of its people. So strong 
is the alliance which draws the saints of God together that no dis- 
tance of time or place and no difference of race or sect has hitherto 
prevented the choicest fruits of devotional lives and literatures 
from being used for the profit of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Christianity is not united in outward forms nor in intellectual con- 
ceptions, but it has never been divided in the region where good 
men and women pray and preserve the hidden sanctuaries beyond 
the world of appearance. The truly religious impulse is not to be 
ascribed to any one faculty of human nature. It is not a matter 
of the will nor of the feelings nor of the intellect, viewed singly 
and as acting apart from the other faculties. Rather, “it is an 
affirmation of the basal personality, a vital act of the whole man.” 
Moreover, these higher gains of Methodism are precarious as they 
are vital. They need nurture to keep them alive, and they will 
need it until the spiritual life has become second nature to 
man. Anything, therefore, which helps to preserve these hardly 
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won triumphs should be retained for our benefit and pondered for 
our personal acquisition of the same blessings. 

The man whom I would commemorate has a high and honor- 
able place among those who with lit lamp and girt loin have be- 
lieved and worked for the coming of the kingdom of God. He was 
born on September 13, 1822, beneath the shadow of a famous hill 
known to all the Englishmen of the Welsh border as the Wrekin, 
On the one side of his native village the great Shropshire plain 
stretched away to the horizon, on the other the foothills of the Wre- 
kin sloped toward the Severn valley. The country adjacent em- 
braces a rich agricultural district of exquisite pastoral scenery, sco- 
riated in places by the refuse of exhausted mines and the cinder 
heaps of forge and furnace. To the west are the hills of Wales, 
ramped against the sky line, along whose frontiers more than thirty 
castles were built by the medisval barons for their protection from 
the fiery Celt. In these parts, so attractive to the traveler and the 
lover of antiquities, Mr. Owen discharged a long and laborious 
ministry. The neighborhood has been prolific in distinguished 
men. At Shrewsbury, eight miles distant, Charles Darwin was 
born, and Sir Philip Sidney received his education in the Tudor 
Grammar School of that ancient town. Richard Baxter spent his 
early days in a delightful old half-timbered manor house on the 
opposite side of the Wrekin, and in the heart of the mining coun- 
try of which I have spoken lies the parish of Madeley, world- 
famous as the scene of the holy deeds of John Fletcher, the patron 
saint of all Methodism. It is not incongruous to add to this list 
the name of William Owen. If plain and simple goodness is the 
chief quality of Christian manhood, and fidelity, loyalty, and serv- 
ice are its best exhibits, he certainly should have a place. In the 
hamlet where he grew up Methodism had been organized from its 
earlier days. His parents were among those who adorn the short and 
simple annals of the poor. His earliest home was an humble cottage 
on the wayside. His circumstances were extremely limited, and the 
advantages of today were not only unappropriated, they were un- 
known. But he obtained a vision of God through the faithful 
preaching of the Rev. John Morris and received his first token of 
church membership, in the form of a class ticket, during the month 
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of March, 1841. He was then nineteen years of age, and from 
that moment, which to him was full of blissful experiences sacred 
beyond words, he continued a member of the church of his choice 
until the end of his pilgrimage. In 1846 he transferred his resi- 
dence to a hamlet known as Old Park. In former days this title 
was bestowed because the place had been a hunting ground for 
Norman and Plantagenet earls, but the wooded glades and stately 
trees had long since disappeared. Here and there the interested 
traveler might trace the course of the fishing streams, and the ruins 
of a Norman chapel still stand in a patch of woodland hard by. 
These are the solitary relics of the past, surrounded by abundant 
evidences of man’s activity in the present. Sixty-two years ago, 
when Mr. Owen brought his bride to the place, all was life and 
sound. Thousands of men, women and children found employ- 
ment in the excavating and smelting of the iron ore. Other indus- 
tries centered around this staple business, and trade was abundant 
and work plentiful. But the saddest features of the country side 
were the brutal sports and orgies of the miners and the peasantry. 
These debaucheries are not easily described, and they would 
searcely be credited by a happier generation, but the leaven of the 
kingdom was already placed in the unpromising lump, and it began 
to slowly transform the life and manners of the people. Neglected 
and scorned by the rich, who, with some honorable exceptions, 
treated them as mere beasts of burden, the people grew up in this 
wild and neglected spot without education, without opportunity, and 
with no relief from constant and excessive labor save that afforded 
by what they miscalled their pleasure. Then, supplementing the 
scanty number of Anglican churches, there arose the modest Meth- 
odist chapels representing the sacrifice and devotion of the poor, 
and under those unpretentious roofs the glory of the Lord appeared 
again in Shiloh. Into this varied life Mr. Owen came with all the 
enthusiasm of a youthful and sanguine temperament, with unusual 
religious aptitudes, and recently united in marriage with a Chris- 
tian lady who shared his convictions and seconded his efforts. After 
some years the title of my article was bestowed upon him, not in 
jest but in loving reverence, and he was known to all and sundry 
as “the Bishop of Old Park.” - In the New Testament meaning of 
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the word “episcopos” a bishop indeed he was, and of the true sue- 
cession. His mission and office were given him out of the holy 
heart of God the Father, and by the ministry of the Only Begotten 
Son and the indwelling of the Eternal Spirit. For forty-six years 
he preached the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, being commis- 
sioned to that office by the pastors of his church. The lay preacher 
achieved deserved distinction in England. For more than one 
hundred and fifty years the ranks of this order were the recruiting 
ground for the itinerant ministry, and many of the men of power 
and influence who have adorned the Methodist pulpit, and other 
pulpits also, began their careers under its auspices. Mr. Owen 
toiled in the mines fourteen hours a day, and spent the Lord’s Day 
and week evenings in its sacred employments. His labors were 
abundant, his rewards were not of this world, and his success was 
a complete refutation of any criticism. He frequently walked 
some thirty miles to fulfill his Sabbath duties, reaching home foot- 
sore and weary, detained at intervals until the early hours of Mon- 
day morning, when with a change of raiment he proceeded at once 
to his employment. None should imagine that this was a burden. 
It was the wine of his life. He went to these distant places in the 
heat of summer and the storms of winter. He faced rustic groups 
of men and women, shared their scanty fare, and inspired them 
with the purity and beauty of his teaching and devotion. Return- 
ing home he whiled away the hours of silent night in pious medita- 
tions, while ever and anon an ejaculation of praise and thanks- 
giving revealed the inward workings of his mind. He was the 
leader of three classes of members, placed in his care as their sub- 
pastor, and his passion for their benefit was permanent and perva- 
sive. At six o’clock every Lord’s Day morning, and again at half 
past two in the afternoon of the same day, also on Wednesday even- 
ing, he went to the house of the Lord to feed the flock of Christ and 
he drew near with his brethren to offer the sacrifice that is well- 
pleasing toGod. He was absent but three times in the course of his 
life, save when he was called away to a distant preaching engage- 
ment. I believe him to have been more useful in this kind of service 
than any other. He had an intimate knowledge of the daily cireum- 
stances of his people, and the perfectness of his comprehension gave 
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him a perfect sympathy with them and a wise estimate of their 
prime necessities. The light of another world played frequently 
upon the second Emmaus, where the Master was known by that 
people of toil and struggle as they were fed with the heavenly bread 
under the oversight of his chosen servant. They tasted the 
powers of the world to come. Lesser things sank to a true per- 
spective, and in these illuminating hours the cloistered life of Meth- 
odism, most edifying and most fruitful, received its vindication. 
The villages and towns that were blessed with the presence and 
rebuked and comforted by the example of Mr. Owen grew to bet- 
terment. The tragic struggle between the upper and the lower 
man was ameliorated. The degenerating pursuits of which many 
had formerly boasted themselves became a matter of shame and 
confusion, and the higher laws of life supported the outward law 
and order necessary to the protection of society. Then grew there, 
as it grew elsewhere by means of similar men and measures, a wise 
conservatism for which the better type of English workman has 
been noted; and it is salutary for the leaders of the Christian 
Church, both here and in Britain; to study a concrete cause of 
social betterment such as this. It is full of strategy, the more 
subtle because somewhat unconscious, and equally full of spiritual 
guidance for those who believe, as Mr. Owen did, that the redemp- 
tion of the state begins in the regeneration of the soul. Bishop 
Westcott’s saying that the hope of all humanity is in the historic 
realization of Christ was probably unknown by Mr. Owen. None 
the less did the essential truth it expresses grip his thought and 
action with the meaning and simplicity of a ruling principle. He 
invested his powers with a prudent reckoning, and their results in 
citizenship and patriotism and moral benefit were the outcome of a 
life deeply rooted in a personal and omnipotent Saviour. 

Behind these labors, in which he was more abundant than 
many, there were salient characteristics inherent in the man which 
are sadly singular and appallingly unique. The dynamic of his 
religious life was faith raised to the higher efficiency by prayer. 
The first stages in the ascent of his soul to God had already been 
accomplished. He had acquired self-control and the detachment 
of his will from unworthy objects. He had lived a life of active 
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usefulness as an indispensable part of the divine discipline, and 
he was now, at this stage of our examination, among the illumi- 
nated. For him, as for his great prototype, John Fletcher, there 
was granted the larger vision of God which is only given to the pure 
in heart. He entered into the act of prayer with an unmutilated 
trust and an unblemished life. His hands were clean, his heart 
was pure, hence he stood in the hill of the Lord, and realized as 
few men have done that the secret of the Blessed One is with them 
that fear him. Prayer, for William Owen, meant an elevation 
of all his parts and faculties, as indispensable to his spiritual vital- 
ity as breath is to our physical life. Explain it as we may, this 
function brought him into contact with a higher and deeper and 
more pregnant reality than the mind can attain or unassisted emo- 
tion can discover. His home was a sanctuary, and his upper cham- 
ber was a Holy of Holies. His constant bowing to the Father hol- 
lowed out the wooden floor of his cottage where his knees had 
pressed ; and when I was shown by the guide in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral the worn pinkish marble around the shrine of Thomas A _ 
Becket I recalled that spot, unknown save to the initiated few, 
where a modern saint, and not a million pilgrims, had done a similar 
thing. The pavilion of prayer was for him one of love and wis- 
dom and reasonableness. As you entered his yeoman’s home with 
its spotless floors of red tile, its fireplace shining with polished 
brass and iron work, and these reflecting the ruddy glow of the 
coals, you did not suspect that over your head there was another 
room where none were permitted to enter and where he was so fre- 
quently alone with his Maker. He arose in the morning at four 
o’clock that he might claim his privileges before he went out to the 
supervision of his men. He frequently retired during working 
hours to an unfrequented spot in the mines to satisfy the hunger 
of his soul, and on his return home he gave back the day to God’s 
consecrating hand. I have not meant to draw aside too fully the 
veil that properly separates us from these sacred scenes. He made 
no mention of them himself, for he would have been the first to 
announce that he had not yet attained and hence he would have 
deprecated their mention by anyone else, for he was a man of great 
humility, and this free from any affectation and balanced by sin- 
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cerity and strength. None the less did the steadfastness and truth 
that were in him hold us in awe, and all our theories of perfec- 
tionism, however variant, found satisfaction in his living example. 

Near to his hand and stored in his memory were the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Their entrance had given him light, and they informed his 
language so that it acquired an appositeness and a dignity, and at 
intervals a mystic fervor, that would have enriched any manual of 
devotion. He trod the familiar highways of the Scriptures with 
accustomed feet, and he also explored those quiet and unsuspected 
corners known only to loving familiarity. Next to the Bible he 
cherished the hymns of Charles Wesley, which interpreted for him 
these inward experiences of heavenly life and wisdom. They 
enriched and expressed his sense of the presence of God, and he 
quoted them with a thrilling effect that even Dr. George Osborn 
could searcely have surpassed. He did not know the theology of 
the grammarian, but he was a theologian by instinct. His rev- 
erence for the Everlasting Father, his submission to the inscrutable 
ways of the All-Wise and the All-Loving, and his ascriptions of 
praise to the Ineffable Name were a noble and unusual appropria- 
tion of his heart and mind. This appropriation he had received 
directly from God, and to God he offered it again, aided by some 
psalm that lay close to these mysteries or that best expressed his 
thirst for Jehovah’s covenanting grace. Christ was for him the 
Infallible Teacher and Lord, but he was even more: he was the 
High Priest of the race, beneath whose cross was the altar of the 
universe and the spot where this man had found his own deliver- 
ance and his own priesthood. For it was marked in him by others 
that, as he grew older, intercessory prayer was the burden of his 
heavenly commerce. This he poured out with strong cries and 
tears, and he knew, by reason of abundant proof, that the seal of 
his High Priest was upon his own believer’s priesthood. The con- 
science of the man was natively strong, and it had been cleansed 
and enforced by his contact with the ethic of Jesus. Hence the 
effect of his life as viewed in his deeds was indisputable ground, 
and many who knew little of the hidden sources.of his strength, 
and who only judged his beliefs by his conduct, recognized that he 
was held to the highest standards and that conscious misdoing was 
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impossible to William Owen. Error was in him, for he was mor- 
tal, but it had no set purpose there, and if he detected impetuosity 
or misjudgment of others upon his part, his sorrow was sincere 
and his reparation complete. He was a convinced Protestant of 
the Methodist persuasion, holding its traditional beliefs as these 
were revealed and interpreted to him by the Holy Spirit of God, 
His loyalty and fidelity were explicit. He never hesitated to avow 
them, and he delighted to dwell in retrospect upon the fathers of 
the faith who had adorned the doctrines of Christ our Saviour, In 
the earlier days he met with aged Christians who had known and 
heard John Wesley and John Fletcher. He frequently preached in 
quaint brick meetinghouses containing the pulpits that Mr. Fletcher 
had occupied. This great Christian and divine was his pattern in 
things relating to Christ. Had he been a Romanist, he would have 
taken him for his patron saint. He heard Robert Newton and 
Jabez Bunting when they came into his neighborhood to celebrate 
some feast of dedication. He would expatiate at length upon the 
massive strength and statesmanlike utterance of Bunting as a model 
of illustrious preaching, and the serene combination of many gifts 
evident in the ministry of Robert Newton was a grateful reminis- 
cence. The swing and rhythm of the prose of Morley Punshon, 
the unforgettable illustrations of Samuel Coley, the woven quota- 
tions from Holy Writ of George T. Perks, the evangelical strength 
of John Rattenbury, the sacramental discourse of Theophilus Les- 
sey, the virile manliness of Luke H. Wiseman, the breezy wit and 
sterling worth of Peter Mackenzie, the beautiful English of George 
Osborn and the seraphic unction of Matthew Simpson—these and 
many other features of the preachers and preaching of his time 
were held before younger men for their profit. His charities 
were hidden and they were numerous beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. A modest bequest was left in trust by a relative, for the 
reason that all knew he would give it to the poor and the needy and 
keep nothing for himself. Yet in his visitation of the widow and 
the orphan he was practical, and he did not hesitate to rebuke the 
thriftless and the unwise while at the same time he relieved the 
distress of their innocent victims. There was no perversity in his 
generosity, and he exhorted unwilling people, who withheld their 
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means from God, by both his precept and example. His salutary 
gift of humor was under restraint, but it was a present and delight- 
ful quality. He lived to know that those who honor God God will 
honor, and there grew up around his life a wealth of tenderness and 
reverence, as well as of freedom from earthly cares, that made his 
last days a serene and chastened splendor. His honored lady sup- 
plied what he lacked, and while she sometimes appeared to check 
his bestowals when they were too exuberant, yet she secretly rev- 
erenced his boundless goodness, and provided the means without 
stint for the objects in which she knew he was vitally interested. 

Tn 1896 his health began to visibly fail, and at last the hour of 
his departure drew near. In the autumn of that year he laid 
down the burden of his work, and spent the last few weeks in quiet 
rest and constant prayer, awaiting the call of the Master. Then 
was it that the spicy breezes began to blow from off the celestial 
shore on which he was soon to make his landing. Not even his 
nearest intimates had known the strength of his affiliation with 
Christ until the Redeemer came to take his servant to himself. 
On September 10 he reverted to the memories of one, Mr. Andrews, 
a minister of the Madeley Circuit, and spoke of his power in the 
offices of prayer and preaching. From that time onward he con- 
stantly quoted the Scriptures, the hymns of Methodism, and the 
outlines of sermons that dwelt upon the glorious mysteries of grace 
and salvation. His language was such as one would expect to hear 
from some Doctor of the church, and it was employed to express the 
infinitude and the marvel of the being of God and of his manifesta- 
tion in his Only Begotten Son. The members of his flock and of 
other communions frequented the chamber whence he was trans- 
lated to receive his farewell blessing, and he afterward spoke of 
the church catholic, and prayed that she might arise to her loveli- 
ness with every gift endued, and claim the heritage purchased for 
her by Christ himself. Thus this venerable and holy man em- 
ployed his talents until the last day of his earthly life. In the 
hour of his death he asked that he might be placed upon his knees 
at the bedside, that he might again offer up his daily sacrifice to his 
God. Heaven’s prospects were already revealed, and he named 
the name of his Redeemer and said that presently he would pass 
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beyond the sweet societies and shining bands and falling at his 
feet would claim him for his own. His last breath was an inter. 
cessory prayer for the churches of Methodism. He continued jt 
with broken utterance—“Prosper, O Lord, prosper,” such were the 
last words of that sanctified tongue—and then a smile of kindling 
rapture rested upon his face, and he was not, for God took him, 

Such is the life of one saint of Methodism which I have not 
depicted with any sufficiency, and of which I have ventured to give 
only fragmentary hints. But I would call the bishops and clergy 
and lay preachers and class leaders and all the household of Meth- 
odism to some reckoning of its value and inspiration. It was a life 
which does summon us from the distraction and tumult of debate 
and policy to those inner havens of the soul, encircled by our activi- 
ties, where the peace of God guards the passways of the heart. Here 
was a man who followed the dangerous business of mining, and he 
saw one taken and another left as he pursued it. His holidays 
were holy days, his mornings and evenings times of supplication 
and of service, his Lord’s Day one continued intercession coupled 
with laborious effort. So there came to him the blessing of that 
servant whom his Master hath found watching, and there was left to 
us the greatest treasure of the church militant upon the earth: the 
untarnished and blameless love of a holy man, who feared God 
above any, and worked righteousness. Here follows the collect 
read at his graveside: 


Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of them that depart 
hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the faithful, after they are 
delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy and felicity, we give 
Thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased Thee to deliver them out of 
the miseries of this sinful world; beseeching Thee, that it may please 
Thee, of Thy gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the number of 
Thine elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom; that we, with all those that are 
departed in the true faith of Thy holy name, may have our perfect con- 
summation and bliss, both in body and soul, in Thy eternal and everlasting 
glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


M02 bi hadmaw. 





Suggestions for Pastoral Visiting 


Arr. III.—SUGGESTIONS FOR PASTORAL VISITING 


Tue church in the home requires the attention of the pastor 
as much as the assembled congregation. Paul taught publicly and 
from house to house, and for the space of three years ceased not to 
warn everyone day and night with tears. The revival of personal 
evangelism has brought the memoirs of Carvosso and other emi- 
nent workers to the attention of Christians, and occasionally we 
hear the lament “that if preachers today would do the work as the 
fathers did, much more would be accomplished.” Let us not for- 
get that the habits and conditions of the people have so changed 
that the preachers of today cannot do their work as did the preach- 
ers of a past generation. There is as much difference in the pas- 
toral work of today and that of fifty years ago as there is between 
methods of travel or warfare then and now. Then there were 
few cities, not many large towns, and small ones were far apart. 
The merehant lived over his store or alongside it, the blacksmith 
and wagonmaker worked so close to their homes they could be 
called to their meals. If the preacher came to the farmer’s home 
at nine o’clock in the morning, or at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the horn would be blown and the plowman would come to the house, 
glad to meet the itinerant. The shoemaker had his bench in one 
corner of the sitting room or kitchen. Nearly everything the 
family needed was made at home, and the people could be easily 
found. The children were not away at school or at work. Now, 
if we are to see the men, we must go to the shops or stores or mills 
and take the time that belongs to their employers, or call at the 
home in the evening when the men and children are supposed to be 
there. Even then the men will often be at the lodge, or elsewhere, 
and the evenings at a pastor’s disposal are very few. Alla preacher 
had to do in the “good old days” was to save souls; he could even 
postpone a funeral sermon three or six months if he so desired. 
Now, outside of the direct work of saving souls, the pastor of an 
average charge has more duties to perform, required by the Disci- 
pline, than had any dozen preachers in the days of Peter Cart- 
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wright. There are many pastors who would be only too glad to 
do the work the fathers did if they could. Having many diffieu|- 
ties to contend with, occasionally a pastor concludes he is not 
adapted to pastoral work and devotes his whole time to the prepara- 
tion of sermons, resulting ultimately in a transfer to some other 
church or employment. 

To succeed in the pulpit the real life of the people must be 
known, and that can be found only in the home. No assistant 
pastor, pastor’s wife, or deaconess should prevent the pastor from 
personally getting acquainted with the people, and nothing in the 
way of difficulties can justify a preacher in neglecting one of the 
most successful methods of reaching them and bringing them to 
Christ. The fathers had their difficulties, grappled with them, 
and won; the men of today can do the same if they will. After 
all suggestions are made the pastor must work out the problem in 
his own church as best he can and leave the result with God. 

Suecestions: Read frequently the section in the Discipline 
on Pastoral Fidelity. Provide a blankbook, out of which can be 
made a pocket reference guide. Begin with the first family you 
meet. Secure the correct names of all members of the family, note 
those who belong to the church, the exact ages of the children, and 
who of them have been baptized. This will give you a birthday 
grip upon them. Study the list before calling the second time; 
for the sooner everyone is known, so as to call each by name, the 
better. “The good shepherd calleth his own sheep by name.” 
You may get credit for having a good memory, which will do no 
harm, and this method will help to make the memory good. It 
will help also in grading the Sunday school and in the management 
of affairs where all cannot be invited. As opportunity offers make 
inquiries about the work of the children in and out of school, and 
in- prayer mention them by name. All this will help to win the 
hearts of parent and child. It prepares the way also to admonish 
the parents as to their obligations. If the family remove from the 
parish, you have the proper data for certificates. Add to this 
record, as opportunity offers, nationality, occupation, deaths, or 
other events in the history of the family; peculiarities of belief, 
doubts, temptations, infirmities, strong qualities, danger points, 
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spiritual needs, the hard things they have to endure—in fact, 
everything in the family record which will in any way help you to 
understand them. Many children and young people have some 
kind of a fad, such as postage stamps, electricity, or wireless teleg- 
raphy. If so, become informed, and they will be delighted to talk 
with you, and you can use such information as an opening wedge 
to introduce spiritual truth, This is commonplace, but it may 
become extraordinary if it wins for you a place in their hearts so 
that they will prefer your counsel or comfort, as the case may be, 
to that of a much greater preacher, and the way will always be 
open for doctrine, reproof, or rebuke as may be necessary. Know 
also their social environment and the religion of their neighbors. 
With this knowledge the sermons can be made more profitable than 
otherwise. Call first on those who need you most—the sick, aged, 
and shut-ins, or those having trouble over business or family affairs 
or in homes where death has lately come. 

The pastor needs to go about his work with his eyes open, yet 
there will be styles of dress and methods of housekeeping and 
other peculiarities which he must not notice. He must use his 
ears, and will sometimes hear evil reports, but he must not appoint 
himself a committee to run them down. If there has been wrong- 
doing, it may have been forgiven long ago. If correction is neces- 
sary, it can be brought about if undertaken in the right spirit and 
method. Cultivate both eye and ear to recognize the quiet long- 
ing of a soul after God. Be careful in conversation; avoid slang; 
be so pure in your life that no one would even imagine you could 
tell a vulgar story. Be good listeners ; let others talk and they will 
give you a little insight into their lives. Watch for thought tenden- 
cies; read between the lines; keep clear of personalities; the 
preacher has no business to join with others to dissect character. 
Better let others tell their faults than advertise your own. Culti- 
vate wisdom in asking questions. Direct the conversation along 
lines of Christian experience in church work. Study conditions as 
revealed in the furnishing of the home, the music, pictures, and 
papers and books read. Watch for a place to put the church Advo- 
cate. Be familiar with the tract literature of the church, that you 
may supplement your visit with the wisdom of others. A tract 
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written by John Wicliff won John Huss to Christ. Cultivate the 
habit of being at home everywhere you go. Never lose sight of 
the fact that the bad are to be saved and the good made better, If 
last Sunday’s work produced no conviction, conversion, or helpful- 
ness, pray for an inspiration in another line. It is an easy matter 
to make a thousand calls a year if this means simply to run about, 
to call at the door, or to go within and be jolly and joke a little 
and go away. But it means vastly more if a man is working for 
the salvation of men or for the edification of believers. Pastoral 
calls need as much care and thoughtfulness as the sermon. There 
is the same end in view and there is needed the same sense of 
responsibility. 

It is well to have the names of children in Sunday school who 
do not belong to families in the church. Their presence in the 
school opens the way for a pastoral call. A record should be kept 
of the families found through the membership or by personal can- 
vass whom the church should look after. This will facilitate the 
work in time of special services, when assignments can be made to 
members for individual work. Find and visit the homes where 
there are members of the Cradle Roll and Home Department of 
the Sunday school. Call on strangers who attend your church; 
consider everybody belongs to your charge that has no allegiance 
to any other church. If you find people who have their member- 
ship in a distant church, get permission to send for their certificates. 

Nowhere is the disciplinary rule more necessary: “To con- 
verse sparingly and conduct yourselves prudently with women.” 

The children will be at school and the father away on business, 
but if the pastor be a true man of God he has nothing to fear. 
There will be some places, however, where a pastor ought never to 
go alone. If he has a wife, and she is able to go, let him take her 
with him; if not, take some other Christian woman and remain 
above suspicion. Avoid familiarity and all flattery. To go from 
house to house, to get acquainted with the people, to find what they 
want, to discover their religious necessities, to hear their com- 
plaints, if they have any, and to take them all, with their various 
peculiarities, in his sympathies and prayers to a throne of grace is 
hard work, and it is better not to begin that part of the task on 
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Monday. If the pastor does so when feeling the relaxation after 
his Sabbath duties, and finds many absent or at extra household 
work, he may be tempted to believe he can do more and better work 
in his study. Four or five afternoons of real pastoral work and 
an evening or two in a week will meet all requirements, but do not 
take time to play parlor and lawn games and call them pastoral 
ealls. It will seldom be necessary to send notice of your coming. 
Cultivate tact, look to the Holy Spirit to help you to perceive what 
is appropriate. Go out and in before the people in such a way that 
they may know there will be no repetition of their stories and they 
will open their hearts to you. Muddy feet, a dripping umbrella, 
a rude knock at the door, a boisterous manner, a visit too extended 
or a criticism of men or things may close the heart to all blessed 
influences as successfully as irreverence in the pulpit will cause the 
Holy Spirit to depart. Study the family where you visit to find 
the future preachers, missionaries, and official members. We 
ought not to be satisfied unless we can see young people going out 
from all our charges through our universities into all the fields of 
church activities. On my first circuit in southern [Illinois I was 
in great need of a Sunday school superintendent. Sitting one day 
on the porch of a farmhouse a boy came in from the fields tired 
and hungry, but goodly to look upon. A voice seemed to say: 
“Appoint him, for this is he.” The lad was not as tall as Saul, 
or as sweet a singer as David, or as wise as Solomon, but a far bet- 
ter man than some of their successors. He was so young and timid 
he could superintend the Sunday school but once in two weeks, yet 
he was always present and willing. He is today pastor of a city 
church. Study the membership in their homes to find the work 
for which nature and religion have adapted them and train them 
for it. Many members would work if they only knew how. A 
good deed is done when others are put to work. A missionary 
biography placed in the hands of a boy or girl may interest the 
child in missions and discover the missionary of the future. The 
leaders of tomorrow in church and state are in the Christian fami- 
lies of today. Happy is the man who can discover and develop 
them. Thorough acquaintance with the membership will often 
enable a man to steer clear of antagonistic forces. Overlook no 
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one; treat everybody alike—the miner, the farmer, the employed 
and the employer. Cheerfully commend the true and faithful; 
push delinquents to more and better work. 

The visit may not always be concluded with reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer, but if this can be done, it will mean so much 
more to the family than prayer elsewhere because it will be in their 
own home and to meet their special necessities. The pastor must 
have for his great purpose the impressing of the Christ life upon 
his parishioners. To do this he must have the impress of the 
Christ character upon his own soul. If he has this, nothing in the 
way of difficulties, poverty, riches, isolation, ignorance, or great 
social position will divert his mind from the soul to which God 
sends him. He will have no cause for unrest, the angel of the Lord 
will camp round about him, and his parishioners will feel toward 
him as did the Shunammite woman toward Elisha when she said to 
her husband, “Behold now, I perceive that this is a holy man of 
God, which passeth by us continually. Let us make a little cham- 
ber, I pray thee, on the wall; and let us set for him there a bed, 
and a table, and a stool, and a candlestick: and it shall be, when he 
cometh to us, that he shall turn in thither.” “Take heed to the 
flock.” Feed the lambs as well as the sheep. Go out and in blame- 
less, speaking the truth in love, lest Satan should get the advantage 
of you: for you “are not ignorant of his devices.” “Quit you like 
men.” You are the representatives of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


RR As hak, 





Arr. IV.—THE IDEAL PREACHER 


THE most picturesque character in all the wide-spreading and 
fascinating record of human attainment and activity is the prophet. 
It is the province of the historian to deal with the events of the 
past. He cannot write history until history is made. He can 
classify events; he can tabulate facts; he must have respect for 
chronology, just as certainly as the geologist must allow a period 
for the production of the curious and fantastic forms of fossil and 
flora and fauna hidden away in the bowels of the earth; he must, 
if he be a faithful historian, chronicle many events that are aston- 
ishing and even unlikely to the amateur student; he is bound to 
show that the great struggles in an individual life have resulted 
in the bringing of some obscure character to the front until his 
bulk filled the whole horizon of public interest and discussion; 
he is bound to record the fact that a cause endowed with the most 
opulent wealth, championed by the most splendid leadership, and 
sustained by a redoubtable constituency that didn’t know how to 
surrender, has been literally wiped off the map of the world, while 
another cause, feebly endowed, poorly equipped, and lacking in all 
the elements of popular leadership, has forged to the front, deci- 
mated armies composed of veterans, acquired vast territory and 
enormous wealth in one brilliant campaign after another, until it 
assumed and held its proud place in the congress of nations. Now, 
our historian, if he has a bent toward the philosophic, may specu- 
late as to the causes of such strange results in human struggle for 
supremacy, but, after all, his rightful territory lies behind him; 
he is a recorder of events; he deals with the past. It is not so 
with the poet. He has the same scope of territory to deal with in 
his backward glance, to be sure; he can gather the materials for 
his song from the great libraries whose shelves groan under the 
weight of historic and scientific lore, but he has an outlook into 
the future as well. He is like the adventurous genius whose step 
is on new continents and whose voice wakes the echoes in great 
solitudes, and who calls back across sandy deserts or pathless « 2eans 
and incites his fellows to follow his leadership. All the unexplored 
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paths of new and strange and wild territory beckon to the poet, 
His is the freedom of field and forest and dewy meadow, mur. 
muring rivulet and dashing torrent, towering mountain and deep 
gorge, wide-spreading prairie and wider-spreading, star-bespangled, 
illimitable, imperishable sky. The historian is like an automaton 
that moves within his limited circle with a precision and an atten- 
tion to details that makes him mechanical and restrained and 
conventional and exact and calculating; but the poet is like the 
bird that mounts from the hard-beaten paths along which our 
humanity walks, weary and footsore and travel-stained, and circles 
and soars and sings, rising ever nearer toward the source of light, 
until the world lies like a huge and shapeless hulk in the far and 
darker-growing distance. But the prophet is a character altogether 
unique, because he produces the very warp and woof out of which 
history is woven. He is greater than the poet, because he deals 
with fact, whereas the poet often deals only with fancy. He is like 
the rushing mountain stream that pours its impetuous torrent 
through the silent gorge, and flows now and again over precipitous 
rocks, and leaps into dark and mysterious depths, while the poet 
is like the spray generated by that bold and tragical plunge. The 
prophet is greater than the sculptor, because in one gifted hour 
he secures patterns for which the sculptor groped about in the dark 
for weary years. He gets his patterns direct from the great work- 
shop whose occult and invisible forces minister to the deepest 
demands of the soul. The prophet is greater than the artist, be- 
cause he not only supplies the genius that paints the picture upon 
the canvas but the canvas itself, and the brush and the colors. 
The prophet derives his authority and the credentials for his com- 
mission directly from God himself. His message is reénforced 
and punctuated and illuminated by the language and spirit which, 
translated into the vernacular of the people, forever reads, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” If the Magna Charta of a kingdom, or the ukase 
of an emperor, or the Declaration of Independence of a republic, 
or the Emancipation Proclamation of a president, or any great 
state paper, challenges the best thought of the most astute states- 
men and philanthropists—considering that the discussion of those 
themes has to do with government as it is now constituted—what 
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shall we say of the dignity and importance of that other and 
larger theme which concerns the endless happiness or misery of 
every individual member of society in every possible condition of 
civilization or barbarism! It is characteristic of God’s dealings 
with his creatures to lay most emphasis on essentials. Hence he 
deals with principles. He generalizes from safe and sufficient 
margins. He issues his manifesto against wickedness and in favor 
of righteousness. He defines wickedness to exist not only in the 
overt act, but in the repressed word and even in the secret purpose. 
The scales of the divine judgment are so delicately balanced that 
motives are accurately weighed. “Man looketh on the outward 
appearance,” and in consequence is often deceived. “The Lord look- 
eth on the heart,” and its intricate avenues and dark corners are 
open to his searching gaze; and his estimate of righteousness is 
just as infallible as his diagnosis of guilt. He looks at the type 
of godliness that parades itself with many pious overtures and 
genuflections, and makes long prayers as well as long professions, 
and at the same time hides dark and unthinkable and unnamable 
vices in the central deep of the soul, and he empties the vocabulary 
of anathema upon the unspeakable hypocrite; but he points with 
pathetic interest to the transgressor that is bowed down with a 
sense of sin, and groaning under an intolerable burden, and now 
and then, with face wet with many tears and with a broken and 
contrite heart, without even looking toward heaven, crying out, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,” and he signifies his acceptance 
of such a soul. I am undertaking to show that the fulfillment of 
that ancient mission with which God intrusted the prophet of the 
old dispensation is, in its essential scope and spirit, the newest 
thing in modern life. 

I. The Ideal Preacher is called of God.—The first successor 
of Mohammed was Abubekr. After a reign of two years the aged 
caliph was summoned by the angel of death. In his testament, 
with the tacit approbation of his companions, he bequeathed the 
scepter to the firm and intrepid virtue of Omar. “I have no 
occasion,” said the modest candidate, “for the place.” “But the 
place has occasion for you,” replied Abubekr. And so he came to 
fill the place, and oceupied it nearly eleven years. Who will deny 
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that there is an alarming amount of friction and unrest because 
the place and the man that occupies it have no sort of affinity for 
each other? There is no reciprocal relation, there is no adaptation 
or essential fitness, and hence there is blundering and loss and 
disaster and unhappiness, which affects not only the incompetent 
office-bearer but the whole constituency which is supposed to stand 
at his back. If the law of the eternal fitness of things is violated, 
some unfortunate cause, individual, community, or nation, must 
pay the penalty. There is a theory that God’s call to the individual 
describes a circle so large as to take in all trades and professions, 
so that the blacksmith, the miner, the architect, smite the iron, 
dig up the shining ore, or design the dwelling or sanctuary with 
a facility that comes to them by the appointment of the Almighty. 
Now, this may seem a plausible theory, and one we should like to 
believe. It is certain that faith in such a theory would go very 
far toward modifying the murmur and discontent people indulge 
in because of their hard lot. Perhaps this was what George Her- 
bert was thinking about when he said: 
A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 


Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


The trouble about it is that there is nothing very definite said 
on this subject in the Scriptures, while there is reference again and 
again to the fact that God called prophets, apostles, and preachers 
of righteousness and assigned them to a definite task, and condi- 
tioned their success upon their obedience to his commands. In 
Heb. 5. 4, where the qualifications of the priesthood are spoken of, 
we read: “And no man taketh this honor unto himself, but he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron.” The reference is to Exod. 
28. 1, where we read that God gave Moses command to consecrate 
Aaron, his brother, and set him apart to the office of the priesthood, 
making such garments and investing him with such symbols of 
authority and sanctity as became the office for which he was chosen. 
This suggests the general formula, and upon this we predicate the 
call to all subsequent messengers of God. The Saviour once said 
to his disciples: “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
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and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and 
that your fruit should remain.” In further confirmation of this 
point the Epistle to the Romans begins with the words: “Paul, a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto 
the gospel of God.” It would seem that this call even antedated 
the conversion of the subject, for we read that when Ananias 
objected to having an interview with the persecutor, on the ground 
of his violent hatred of Christians, the voice of God said to him, 
“Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name 
before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel.” 
However dispensations may change, and the dried-up husks 
from which the kernel of truth has been extracted may be laid aside, 
still this fact must be held inviolable: that if God is still speaking 
to man, there must be properly constituted media by which, or 
through whom, that announcement is made. The voice of God may 
sound like a whisper, as when he called little Samuel, or it may 
speak in the thunder and lightning of Mount Sinai to Moses, or in 
the whirlwind to Job, but in some way or other the messenger 
must hear the voice of God. The creed or dogma of a church is of 
value only as it is in accord with the teaching of the Scripture. 
The Scripture itself, and not the church’s interpretation of it, must 
constitute the final court of appeal. Every message from ancient 
prophet or apostle or modern preacher derives its chief authority 
from the words, “Thus saith the Lord.” That is the credential that 
will pass muster at the bar of the most astute and unfriendly 
criticism. What was the secret of the power of Elijah, of John 
the Baptist, of Peter and John, of Paul, of Savonaroia, of Luther, 
of Calvin, of Jonathan Edwards, of John Wesley, of George 
Whitefield? What is the secret of power in any modern minister ? 
That he is well educated, that he has mingled much in society, 
that he has traveled in foreign lands, that he has familiarized 
himself with the methods and forms of thought on the most gen- 
erous basis, that he has a faultless diction, that he has a phenomenal 
vocabulary, that he has a voice so trained, so flexible, so accurately 
modulated that every syllable and intonation floats like music 
into a tired soul, that he is the impersonation of grace in every 
gesture, and that people are charmed and entranced by his utter- 
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ances—are these the essential qualifications for a man who dis. 
courses to his fellows on themes that affect their eternal interests ? 
It is an ungracious task to criticise any man who by hard and 
constant discipline has acquired proficiency in any of these par- 
ticulars; but surely he needs something more than this outward 
furnishing. The courage of the soldier must be underneath his 
battle dress. The dress proclaims his profession; the courage is 
a quality which, while it makes no parade, comes to his relief in 
forced marches, on bloody fields, and even in crowded and pestilen- 
tial hospitals. I advance the proposition that, when the characters 
that figure so conspicuously on the pages of the Old and New 
Testaments and in the modern pulpit are deprived of this super- 
natural quality then they are like Samson with his shorn locks— 
weak, like other men. They may deal in speculation and theory, 
or revel in history and philosophy, or proclaim themselves the 
patrons of science; but if they climb not into the solitude where 
God equips his messengers with strength and courage, and where 
they can fill their quivers with the arrows of the Almighty, then 
they can never be his messengers to their fellow-men in any other 
than a sentimental or poetical sense. A church without a living 
ministry, commissioned by its Founder and recognized as such by 
devout worshipers, would be as great a caricature as a castle with 
its traditional appliances—turret, walls, drawbridge, elegant apart- 
ments, with every contribution of wealth and luxury—and no high- 
born soul to live in it. In the case of one of the prophets of the 
Old Testament his call antedated his birth. Before he walked forth 
in the full strength of his manhood, before mature thoughts began 
to assert themselves, before he played as a child with his com- 
panions, before he cooed as a babe in the arms of his mother, God 
selected him, and called him out from his fellows, and ordained 
him a prophet unto the nations. You think it a solemn and im- 
pressive ceremony to see holy hands laid upon the head of one of 
God’s messengers, but who shall rightly estimate the solemnity 
and value which attaches to that ordination in which invisible 
hands are laid upon a human head and special endowments are 
conferred upon him! The human agency in the redemption of 
character and the reconstruction of society is as clearly marked in 
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the realm of the intellectual, the moral, and the spiritual as are 
the mountain ranges, the coast lines, the river basins, and the 
gnes of a continent. What God might have done in the prosecu- 
tion of that great purpose whose objective point was the restoration 
toman of his own image, that was lost in sin, may afford room for 
speculation, but we are more concerned to know what he has 
done, what agencies he has employed in the Herculean task. The 
curious and inquisitive critic says: ‘We must have for our teach- 
ers and exemplars the highest possible exponents of the principles 
that enter into the government of the skies. We must have angels 
to announce to us the will of the heavenly Father.” I am not 
insensible to the fact that now and again the inhabitants of the 
spirit-world have crossed the frontier of the universe and with 
swift and gentle touch have ministered to human need, or with 
invincible power have met and conquered the malign influences 
that threatened the safety of individuals and the arrogance and 
tyranny that menaced a whole nation. But these phenomena were 
limited to some great exigency. It was no part of the divine plan 
to make them common. And even Christ himself teaches us the 
lesson, of profound import, that angels are not to be called into 
requisition where human hands can render the necessary service. 
“But,” says our critic again, “why, if it was necessary that human 
agencies should be brought into requisition in God’s management 
of the affairs of his kingdom in the world—why, if the persons 
spoken of are picked men, didn’t God pick those who had no faults 
or infirmities?’ As a matter of fact, I suppose it must be conceded 
that one of the reasons God didn’t choose faultless persons was 
because there were none such to be found. One of the arguments 
for the indestructibility of the kingdom of God is the fact that it 
has survived the infirmities and failures of its own friends and 
advocates. If God has selected from among the great mass of 
human intelligence and capability the best specimens of fidelity 
and discipleship, is not that recognition of, and compliance with, 
the same principle that has guided in the selection of leaders for 
some great commercial, educational, or philanthropic enterprise 
among men? Look at the leaders God has chosen whose portraits 
still hang life-size in the galleries of centuries hoary with antiquity. 
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Listen to the roll call of greatness. They were picked men and 
women for conflicts at strategic points on great moral battlefields— 
points that even to this day stand out like milestones along the great 
highway of human activities. Scouts they were on the frontier of 
the history and destiny of the world whose far-flung battle line 
has reached down to modern times. Heroes and heroines they were 
concerning whom the inspired writer might well say, “Of whom 
the world was not worthy.” They were great not because of their 
infirmities and limitations but in spite of them. There is nothing 
more clearly marked than the divine call for human coéperation. 
No president of a republic, or king, or emperor, in any official 
pronunciamento ever more clearly set forth the need of volunteers 
for service than God, the King of heaven, has issued in his call 
for human leadership in his church in the world. 

If. The Ideal Preacher must be profoundly impressed with 
the grandeur and responsibility of his commission. Someone may 
say: “Should not everyone, in whatever trade or profession, feel 
the responsibility of his position?’ I answer, “Yes.” If he is 
an artist, he should feel that he has a message that speaks in 
every mingling of color, or touch of his brush, or stroke of his 
chisel; and he should never degrade his profession to the morbid 
tastes that enthrone the sensuous and exile the spiritual. The true 
artist must speak to the soul of man, and the soul lies deeper than 
the eye or the intellect. But perhaps he is a physician to whom a 
human life is intrusted; if so, it would be a pitiable sight to see 
him pleading inefficiency or indifference in his profession. He 
needs a rare combination of strength, tenderness, and wisdom to 
deal successfully with the complicated problem. If you say that 
these men who stand out as representatives of the wide field of 
human activities fill important positions, I cheerfully accord the 
claim; but I hold that the minister of the gospel has graver 
responsibilities laid upon him. Let us remember with special 
emphasis that there are certain things that can never change. 
God’s abhorrence of guilt, his love of purity, his compassion for 
the penitent, and his punishment of the incorrigibly sinful, stand 
out on the page of the Scriptures, and in his dealing with individ- 
uals and nations, like the mountain ranges on a continent. They 
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are voices that murmur forever like the waves of the sea. Revolu- 
tions may occur, kingdoms rise and fall, society take on different 
appearances, ambitious schemes struggle for the ascendancy, the 
tramp of millions of feet and the plaintive ery of millions of voices 
be hushed, but the principles that govern the kingdom of God go 
on like the law of gravitation, or the spirit of the seasons, or the 
revolution of the earth; and it is the business of the minister of 
the gospel to enunciate those principles. Once on a time an 
obscure man rose up to address the French Convention. At the 
close of his oration Mirabeau, the giant genius of the Revolution, 
turned round to his neighbor and eagerly asked: ‘Who is that ?” 
The other, who had been in no way interested by the address, 
wondered at Mirabeau’s curiosity. Thereupon the latter said: 
“That man will yet act a great part,” and added, on being asked 
for an explanation: “He speaks as one who believes every word 
he says.” Surely they who have tarried long in the secret places 
where the Infinite and Eternal reveals himself to human thought 
should speak to their fellows as though they believed their own 
utterances. Vincent Ferrier, the eloquent preaching friar of the 
fifteenth century, used to prepare his sermons kneeling before a 
crucifix, looking constantly at the wounds represented. He was 
called to preach before a high dignitary of state and took great 
care to prepare his sermon according to the rules of oratory. It 
was a dismal failure. Next day he preached in his usual style 
and electrified his hearers. The prince, who had heard him on 
both occasions, asked him how he could account for so great a 
difference in the sermons. He answered: “Yesterday Vincent 
Ferrier preached, today Jesus Christ.”” Michelangelo, when paint- 
ing an altar-piece in a church in Florence, in order that the figures 
might be as deathlike as possible obtained permission of the friar 
to have the coffins of the newly buried opened and placed beside 
him during the night. It was thus that he reproduced not the 
mortal pallor only but the very anatomy of death. With an 
accuracy and vividness like this must the minister of the gospel 
describe that spiritual death which reveals the master artist deal- 
ing with the profoundest mysteries. 

III. The Ideal Preacher must be a successful pleader. Not 
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all argument can be dignified by the term “persuasion.” Much of 
it is almost anything but that. It fails in its essential aim. It 
is defeated on its own chosen ground. It is covered with shame 
and contempt in the very hour it expected honor and applause. 
Instead of encountering eyes that gleam with pride and pleasure, 
the defeated candidate for public recognition encounters eyes that 
gleam with scorn, or averted eyes—as if those who had hoped for 
something better were trying, in pity for the vanquished pleader, to 
conceal their disappointment. It would seem that there are some 
special qualifications for successful pleading on any given subject. 
To enumerate and amplify all the qualities necessary to success 
would be impossible, but in a general way we may say that anyone 
who enters the lists as a pleader must understand something about 
the laws that govern disputants. He must understand the general 
fundamental principles of the science or profession he represents. 
He must, especially, understand thoroughly the particular features 
of the ease in hand. He must be able to cite recognized authorities 
to sustain his propositions. He must have a wealth of information 
on all points collateral, as well as direct, pertaining to his subject. 
He must have witnesses of unquestioned veracity to confirm his 
statements. He must discover whether there were any extenuating 
cireumstances that entered into the history of the infraction of 
the law. He must anticipate the arguments on the other side 
of the question. He must not forget that a shrewd, calculating, 
perhaps unscrupulous, disputant is waiting his turn to present 
counter arguments, and perhaps sophistry, sarcasm, taunt, or 
threat, under the guise of argument. He must be awake to the fact 
that human judgment is so badly warped and prejudiced that it is 
almost impossible to secure an intelligent, unbiased decision on 
any great question. Besides this broad, general furnishing a man 
that would plead successfully for any cause whatever must under- 
stand human nature, its strange freaks, its countless vagaries and 
eccentricities, as well as those qualities that are always at par. 
I do not insinuate that he must pander to improper motives or 
feelings, but he must be aware of their existence and power in 
order to guard against their insidious approach. In addition to 
this he must have that peculiar qualification which forever eludes 
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all technical analysis and nomenclature, which will open up the 
avenues to the hearts and consciences of those who are opposed 
to his theories and doctrines and make them feel, in spite of them- 
selves, that the matter under discussion must have some merit or 
it could not be so ably stated and defended. A great admirer of 
Rufus Choate once said: “TI have stood and listened to that won- 
derful orator for six consecutive hours, yet he did not become 
hoarse or lose his physical power. The perspiration literally ran 
from his pores, so intense were the fires within, but his clear, 
clarion tones still rang through the hall of justice and literally 
shook the hearts of his auditors. I wonder if Choate ever lost a 
ease? I doubt if he did. His point was to capture the jury, 
which he usually did by magnetic influence. No hapless bird ever 
fell into the jaws of the snake more powerless to resist than did 
the unwitting jurors drop into the arms of this charmer, while 
he seemed to press them to his bosom, murmuring, ‘My dear fel- 
lows, I am so interested for you, lest you should fall into an error 
and convict the accused and destroy the peace of your dying hour.’ 
So well was this done that each separate juror felt himself to be 
the client of Choate.” If the forensic arena affords an opportunity 
and supplies a stimulus for such marvelous triumphs, should not 
the pulpit, with its wider range and its superlative incitements, 
count even greater victories? There was once a pleader in this 
high realm of morals who was so successful that the craft that 
manufactured deities was alarmed, and their spokesman said: “Ye 
see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all 
Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, 
saying that they be no gods, which are made with hands: So that 
not only this our craft is in danger to be set at naught; but also 
that the temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, and 
her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world 
worshipeth.” 

IV. The Ideal Preacher must have zeal. Shall I say he is 
an enthusiast? I am aware there is much objection to that term. 
Someone has supplied this definition of an enthusiast: “He is 
narrow and hoodwinked, so that he has no sense of proportions, and 
becomes unjust and unsympathetic to men who are out of his 
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track.” But there is another definition of this term, equally legit. 
imate: “An enthusiast is one whose mind is wholly possessed and 
heated by what engages it.” I can see no objection to this defini- 
tion. Of course we must concede the point that the line between 
zeal and fanaticism is a very narrow one. Peter the Hermit, by 
his impassioned arguments, appeals and tears incited thousands of 
his countrymen to organize a crusade, the purpose of which was 
to rescue the holy sepulcher from the hands of the Turks. George 
Whitefield, with his impassioned oratory and phenomenal elo- 
quence, incited thousands of his countrymen to organize a crusade 
in the thought realm which should ultimately lead them to look 
into the empty sepulcher in which their Lord had lain and go 
away with glad hearts, exclaiming: “The Lord is risen indeed!” 
Peter the Hermit stood on one side of this narrow line between 
zeal and fanaticism; George Whitefield stood on the other. Pom- 
pey the Great was once in vain advised against a perilous under- 
taking. “It is not necessary,” said he, “for me to live, but it is 
necessary that I should go.” Paul once said: “This one thing I 
do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” And 
anyone watching his consecrated activities would come to the con- 
clusion that it paid immensely for this tireless toiler, instead of 
roving over all the fields of art, science, literature, and philosophy, 
to concentrate his energies upon one point, and thus cut a channel 
in the thought of all succeeding centuries so deep that all the 
debris of human speculation and skepticism could not fill it up. 
Just at this point there is a serious error to be guarded against. 
It is sometimes supposed, and even announced, that enthusiasm is 
inseparably connected with loud vociferation, tragical attitude, and 
frantic appeal. No greater mistake could be made. It is said that 
the silence of Savonarola when preaching, instead of being a signal 
of movement on the part of the andience, seemed as strong a spell 
as his voice, Through the cathedral men and women sat like 
breathing statues, with faces upturned, till his voice was heard 
again in clear, low tones. Dr. Wardlaw describes a Thursday 
lecture of Chalmers, when the church in Glasgow was crowded at 
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the busiest hour of the day with representatives of all vocations. 
He tells of the hush which marked the announcement of the text, 
and which beeame more profound as the sermon advanced. Every 
breath was held, every cough suppressed, and every eye riveted, 
till occasionally Dr. Chalmers would pause to wipe his brow or 
adjust his gown. Then there is free breathing once more, and pos- 
tures are changed by those who could not bear such a strain much 
longer; but the instant the orator’s hand is lifted all again is 
hushed. Let me say one other thing on this subject of zeal. The 
objective point in every instance should be to direct the eye of the 
soul to Jesus Christ. The preaching of the apostles was ever 
characterized by a reciprocal relation between truth and the heart 
of the hearer for whom it was designed. No atmosphere was 
ever more clearly made as the suitable environment for the wing 
of a bird, or water for the fin of a fish, than was the human heart 
as the proper territory for the operation of great principles of 
truth and righteousness. 

V. The Ideal Preacher must have the courage that is born 
of obedience. There is a passage in history that tells us about the 
invasion of Palestine by the Mohammedans. The holy banner 
was intrusted to Zeid. He fell like a soldier, in the foremost ranks. 
The death of Jaufar was heroic and memorable. He lost his right 
hand; he shifted the standard to his left; the left was severed 
from his body; he embraced the standard with his bleeding 
stumps till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty honorable 
wounds. Even when a man falls in an unworthy, cause you cannot 
but admire such valor; but how much more beautiful when it is 
found in a noble cause! Moral heroism is the highest of all types. 
What is it that makes great generals, poets, orators, and historians ¢ 
I answer: Great themes, great crises in national affairs, great 
revolutions, that determine the struggle between freedom and 
tyranny. The same is true in the realm of the intellectual and 
moral. No single age has been prolific of greatness. There is a 
reciprocal relation between an opportunity for distinction and the 
mind that can seize that opportunity. Given a great man, and a 
great theme, he will somehow find a territory for the mental and 
spiritual evolution that shall be an appropriate answer to the 
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plaintive ery of his fellows. If obedience is an essential quality 
in the life of a soldier, with what peculiar accentuation must we 
consider that spiritual warfare where every campaign and every 
engagement must be under the direct supervision of Him from 
whose command there can be no appeal. It is one of the proofs 
of faithfulness on the part of the biographer that he record the 
weaknesses and failures of his characters, and in this he differs 
from the novelist. We therefore look in vain through all the 
Scriptures for perfect characters. Moses is the meekest man, 
yet he grows impatient with his countrymen and reproves them 
with a severity that sounds like an echo from Mount Sinai. Elijah 
is the most faithful and fearless of the prophets, yet he abandons 
his task, runs down through the country and out into the solitude 
of the wilderness, as if an avenging fury was on his track, hides 
his head under the low-bending branches of a juniper tree, and 
begs that he may die. Jeremiah is so discouraged with his poor 
success that he exclaims: “I will not make mention of him, nor 
speak any more in his name.” Then came a saner moment, and 
the man was himself again, and he said: “But his word was in 
mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary 
with forbearing, and I could not stay.” And once more his clarion 
call to his degenerate countrymen rang true to the great verities. 
The disciples of our Lord are again and again reminded that 
obedience to the supreme authority is not only the condition and 
badge of friendship but prompt recognition of the ever-recurring 
“Go,” which extends their commission to the ends of the earth. 
It is a great thing to be so in harmony with the divine government 
as to indorse the one propaganda that shall reconstruct society 
and make the world, that was cursed by sin, bloom like a garden 
of the Lord. A parishioner of Whately once said to his archbishop 
that he did not believe that the occupant of the pulpit had a right 
to make those of the pew uncomfortable. Whately agreed, but 
added: “Whether the sermon is to be altered, or the man’s life, 
depends on whether the doctrine is right or wrong.” Robert Mor- 
ris once said to Dr. Rush: “TI like that preaching best which drives 
a man into the-corner of his pew and makes him think the devil is 
after him.” I knew a faithful and fearless preacher of the gos- 
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pel—his weary feet long ago crossed the portals of the “city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God”—who once 
went to a new charge, and opened his commission by preaching 
several sermons of a virile, comprehensive, practical character, and 
was shortly afterward interviewed by a leading member of the 
church who informed him that if he preached after that fashion, 
he would render himself unpopular; but that if he adopted a cer- 
tain style, which this modest adviser was, of course, well qualified 
to indicate, he might expect to remain a full term, and be popular, 
and have many friends. What has the ideal preacher to do with 
popularity? If that is his objective point, he has not yet learned 
the first principles of his high and holy calling. This preacher 
took occasion soon afterward to preach a sermon from the text: 
“So thou, O son of man, I have set thee a watchman unto the 
house of Israel; therefore thou shalt hear the word at my mouth, 
and warn them from me.” Perhaps that did not please all his 
fastidious hearers, but it pleased the Lord; and he, who long ago 
proclaimed that his word should not return unto him void, poured 
out the Holy Spirit upon that community and a deep and wide- 
spread revival of religion followed. God said to Jonah: “Arise, 
go unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the preaching 
that I bid thee.” -There is not, there never was, there never can 
be, in the wide realm of human equipment and endowment, any 
satisfactory substitute for the “Thus saith the Lord.” It is just 
as true now as it was in the days of king Saul, that “to obey is 
better than to sacrifice.” 

VI. The Ideal Preacher must have a profound sympathy 
with the deepest needs of his fellows. There was a reception 
tendered to a young lady at a fashionable watering place. It was 
the talk of the town. Two men conversing on the common theme 
expressed surprise at the elaborate preparations to do this transient 
guest such unusual honor. One said to the other: “Well, what is 
there, anyhow, about this young woman to explain such popularity ? 
She is very rich, I dare say—an heiress no doubt?” “No, I think 
not,” said the other; “on the contrary, I am credibly informed 
that she is poor.” “Well, she is a society queen, then? Very 
beautiful, I presume?’ “No,” said the other, “I am quite sure 
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she is not that. Indeed, I think she is quite homely.” “What is 
the explanation, then, of this universal interest in her?” After a 
moment’s pause the answer came: “On reflection, I think the 
reason of this woman’s popularity is that she seems never to think 
of herself. She is always planning to do something for the com- 
fort and happiness of others.” That, after all, is the golden key 
that turns back the rusty bolt in the lock of the heart of our 
humanity. The people that are thinking about themselves first, 
last, and always, are not very pleasant neighbors, and they are 
not good citizens either; and as for being Christians, that is 
altogether out of the calculation. The very genius of the gospel 
is self-forgetfulness and self-abnegation in behalf of those who 
need a cheering voice and a helping hand. The business of a 
Christian minister is not only to be a friend to his fellows but 
to make them acquainted with the greatest character in art, the 
greatest character in literature, the greatest character in history— 
the Son of man. There was a certain Scotch preacher who thought 
he was making the best use of his equipment for the edification 
and comfort of his hearers. He paid a great many flattering and 
gratuitous compliments to science, he talked about homogeneity 
and heterogeneity, and the selection of species, and the survival of 
the fittest, and so forth and so on, and his congregation knew 
little and cared less about the whole thing. One Sunday morning 
when he came into the pulpit he found a bit of paper pinned on 
the sofa on which was written: “Sir, we would see Jesus!” He 
was a good man, this minister of the gospel. He was not offended 
at the request. He thought he had rendered the best service he 
was capable of for the people he loved. He went to his study 
and took down his sermons preached in the last six months and 
looked them over with the eye of a critic now; the severest test 
is usually the fairest; as he was, first of all, an honest man he 
had to admit, reluctantly enough, that there was not much in those 
sermons to be a guide to people that wanted to find Jesus. So he 
changed the whole tone of his preaching. He presented Jesus in 
all his offices—Prophet, to instruct us, Priest, to atone for us, 
King, to reign over us; and he had the satisfaction of seeing that 
strange “light that never was on sea or land” playing again and 
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again on the toilworn countenances of his congregation. On 
another Sunday when he entered his pulpit he found a bit of paper 
pinned on the sofa, and in the same handwriting were the words: 
“Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” The 
heart of our humanity cries out for spiritual leadership that has 
real sympathy with the woes and burdens and sorrows of this 
hard, prosy, workaday world. A bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh in a western city was much interested in the poor 
people in a certain quarter of the city. The people that lived in 
that neglected district watched him as he went in and out, and 
began to take his measure. The first year they said: “That’s 
what you call a bishop.” The second year, without anything acri- 
monious now in their manner, they said: “That’s the bishop!” 
but the third year, with real respect and love for the man who had 
fairly won his way to their hearts, they said: “That’s our bishop.” 
Abraham Lincoln, in his rude cabin on the frontier of civilization, 
denied the luxuries and even the comforts of life, wrote with a 
turkey-buzzard pen and brier-root ink, but there were great 
thoughts struggling for expression in that virile brain and that 
noble life; after a while he wrote a message to the heart of 
humanity that neither civilization nor barbarism can ever suffer 
to perish. Many men before and since the time of Abraham Lin- 
coln have been surrounded with all the accessories and amenities 
of wealth and comfort and luxury; they had access to royal libra- 
ries; they had leisure to write, and correct, and transpose, and 
reconstruct their propositions, arguments, and conclusions; they 
have written with golden pen, upon tinted and perfumed paper, 
but nobody cares to read what they have written because they had 
no message to the heart of our bruised and broken humanity. 
They only dealt in stale, dreary, meaningless platitudes. 

There is a dainty bit of trailing arbutus clinging to the 
mountainside yonder. You saw it last summer on your vacation. 
It is overshadowed by trees and rocks; it grows on the verge of 
the gorge; its fragrance is different from that of any other flower. 
It needs no cultivation; it is a child of the shade and the solitude. 
You may bring it down out of its forest home, and plant it in 
your garden, and surround it by the best conditions at your com- 
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mand. You may plant it under the shadow of a rock, and have a 
little moss and a few handfuls of coal-dirt around it to make it 
feel at home; but you will have only indifferent success with it, 
if, indeed, you can keep it alive at all. It is not so with the gospel. 
It is good for all extremes of heat and cold, and wet and dry; it 
is the same at home and abroad; it is good for the rich and the 
poor, the philosopher and the peasant; it is the one panacea for 
the world’s plaintive cry of disappointment and distress. 0, 
preacher of the glorious gospel, after all, your nearest approach 
to the ideal will be in your eagerness to make the good news of the 
kingdom ring out above all the jarring sounds of earth, and to 
plant the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley in the wide 
stretches of human depravity, and to see Jesus acknowledged 
supreme in the storm-swept desolation where sin has long held 
eminent domain. 


DS 
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Arr. V.—JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, POET, CRITIC 
AND TEACHER 


The poet and essayist who is remembered in connection with 
the universities of Saint Andrews and Oxford, where he held im- 
portant positions, will often be quoted because of the spiritual in- 
sight and mature wisdom of his sayings. It is now over seventy 
years since two promising youths went up to the University of 
Glasgow, then under the shadow of the stately cathedral. Norman 
Macleod and John Campbell Shairp were to remain fast friends 
through life. The Highlander, full of the ideals and enthusiasms 
of his race, became for many years its chief exponent in literary 
circles and among the public at large. As minister of the Barony 
Church and a royal chaplain he enjoyed the particular friendship 
of Queen Victoria. He was the founder of Good Words, the reli- 
gious-literary monthly, and a practical philanthropist. Shairp 
was a Lowlander from West Lothian, where his father, a retired 
army officer, owned the estate of Houstoun, but his mother was a 
Campbell, from one of the most beautiful glens in Kintyre, and 
her son’s early recollections were inextricably woven with summer 
experiences of his maternal grandfather’s home: 


There first upon my soul was cast 

Dim reverence, blent with glorious thrills 
From out an old heroic past, 

Lapt in the older calm of hills. 


Thanks to that glen! its scenery blends 
With childhood’s most ideal hour, 

When Highland hills I made my friends, 
First owned their beauty, felt their power. 


The above stanzas are taken from Shairp’s “A Dream of Glen- 
Sallach.” Another lyric from his first volume of poems describes 
the wonderful charm of a Highland sacramental Sabbath, when 
from far and near the community flock to the place of meeting in 
the open and there “renew their vows to the Lord in the presence 
of all his people.” A hush of reverence seems to fill the whole air, 
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for the Highlanders never regard the occasion lightly. Sometimes 
indeed, the communicants number but half a dozen in a large anil 
devout congregation, so fearful are the others of eating and drink- 
ing unworthily at the table of the Lord and thus ecrucifying him 
afresh. To such as partake for the first time it is a period of the 
deepest heart-searchings. Shairp thus describes the scene: 


Meek and very lowly 
Souls, bowed down with reverent fear, 
This their first communion day! 
‘To the awful presence holy 
Dread it is to draw so near, 
Pain it were to turn away. 


So, of old, the Hebrew maiden, 
"Mid the Galilean mountains 
Leaving ali her childhood time, 
With her kinsfolk, incense-laden, 
By Kedron’s brook, Siloah’s fountain, 
Zion's hill awestruck would climb. 


Sweet the chime from ruined belfry 
Stealeth; at its peaceful call, 

Round the knoll whereon the preacher 
Takes his stand, they gather all: 

In whole families seated, o’er them 
Hallowed stillness seems to fall. 


There they sit, the men bare-headed 
By their wives; in reverence meek 

Many an eye to heaven is lifted, 
Many lips not heard to speak, 

Mutely moving, on their worship 
From on high a blessing seek. 


Some on gray-mossed headstones seated, 
Some on mounds of wild-thyme balm, 
Grave-browed men and tartaned matrons 

Swell the mighty Celtic psalm, 
On from gien to glen repeated 
Far into the mountain calm. 


An Argyllshire student came up to Glasgow at the same time as 
Macleod and Shairp and the three became a friendly trio: Henry 
Alexander Douglas, who proceeded to Balliol College, Oxford, 
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joined the Anglican Church, and rose to be Bishop of Bombay. 
His sister became Mrs. Shairp, a woman of grace and accomplish- 
ments, who still survives in honored widowhood. The stories and 
poetry of the West Highlands were the constant theme of the trio. 
Student life during the three years that Shairp spent at the old 
college of Glasgow was fresh and stimulating. In the year 1838 
there came an influence into its classical studies which was of the 
highest. Edmund Law Lushington, brother-in-law of the poet 


Tennyson, the 
True and tried, so well and long, 


Consistent; wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower, 


to whom the bridal song at the close of “In Memoriam” is ad- 

dressed, brought to the northern city all the scholarship and accom- 

plishments of Cambridge. After Lushington had delivered his 

inaugural address as professor of Greek, Shairp came out of the 

room repeating instinctively the line from Milton’s “Lycidas” : 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 


For nearly forty years Lushington continued to maintain this high 
elevation and teach his students by example as well as by precept 
what things are most worthy of reverence. When Shairp was 
elected to a Snell exhibition, in his twenty-third year, he was 
already a good debater and a fair critic. He got to Oxford in time 
to listen to the music of John Henry Newman’s voice in old Saint 
Mary’s, and he conceived a lasting regard for the great Cardinal. 
He bears testimony to this in “Balliol Scholars”; a poem which, 
by its apt characterization of Matthew Arnold and other members 
of the “scholar brotherhood, high-souled, complete,” will always 
retain its interest and value: 
The voice that weekly from Saint Mary’s spake 
As from the unseen world oracular, 
Strong as another Wesley to rewake 
The sluggish heart of England, near and far, 
Voice so intense to win men and repel, 


Piercing yet tender, on these spirits fell, 
Making them other, higher, than they were. 
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The voice that from St. Mary’s thrilled the hour— 
He could not choose but let it in, though loth; 
Yet a far other voice with earlier power 
Had touched his soul and won his first heart-troth. 


He refers, of course, to Dr. Thomas Arnold, to whose teaching he 
remained much more conservatively loyal than the brilliant poet- 
critic, Arnold’s son, another Balliol scholar: 
So full of power yet blithe and débonnair, 
Rallying his friends with pleasant banter gay, 


Or, half a-dream, chanting with jaunty air 
Great words of Goethe, catch of Beranger. 


A stanza of the poem is devoted to the accomplished poet and 
thinker, Arthur H. Clough, a whole-souled man of deep feeling: 
Yet lithe of limb, and strong as shepherd boy, 


He roamed the wastes and drank the mountain joy 
To cool a heart too cruelly distraught. 


As the “Thyrsis” of Matthew Arnold’s immortal elegy Clough has 
an abiding interest. .The reading-party at Glen Urquhart which 
gave the poet the materials for his Bothie of Tober-na-V uolich 
comes into Shairp’s life. The Scotchman was always an ardent 


pedestrian, fond of rambles among the heathery glens, drinking in 


All the weird, visionary lore that lives 
Still by the dim lochs of the western sea, 
And to that region and its people gives 
Strange eerie glamourie. 
He happened upon Clough and his band of Oxonians in one of 
these walks, and it is believed that several of the characteristics of 
“Philip” were borrowed from Shairp’s personality : 
Philip, who speaks like a book—like a folio say’st thou, Piper?— 


Philip shall write us a book, a Treatise upon The Laws of 
Architectural Beauty in Application to Women. 


Shairp still kept up his associations with Glasgow and with 
Lushington, who enters into his poem, “Three Friends in Yarrow.” 
The third friend is John Veitch, who for a third of a century 
taught logic and metaphysics within the walls of Glasgow Univer- 
sity and has done so much for Scottish letters by his History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border, and other studies, 
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O fond and foolish time, when to ballad and old rhyme 
Every throb of my pulse was beating! 

As if old world things like these could minister heart’s-ease 
Or the world’s deep want be meeting. 


Now when gone is summer prime, and the mellow autumn time 
Of the year and of life has found us, 

With thee, O gentle friend, how sweet one hour to spend, 
With the beauty of Yarrow all around us! 


With him too for a guide, the Poet of Tweedside, 
Our steps "mong the braes to order, 

Who still doth prolong the fervor, torrent-strong, 
The old spirit of the Border. 


The “gentle friend” in the above is Lushington, whose classes 
Shairp conducted during the winter of 1856-57. Veitch, a bit of 
a poet himself, was one of the ardent Wordsworthians of his day, a 
fondness he shared with Shairp. Bred and born in the Tweed 
country, he knew every nook and cranny around Yarrow. Shairp 
had also an hereditary connection through his great-grandmother, 
Anne Scott, of Harden, the lady celebrated in song as the “Flower 
of Yarrow.” That Lushington inspired in Shairp the same 
unbounded love and esteem as are breathed through the lines of 
“In Memoriam” is evident from the closing stanzas of this same 
lyric: 

And who more fit to find than thou—in soul and mind 

All akin to great bards departed— 


The high thoughts here they breathed, the boon they have bequeathed 
To all the tender-hearted? 


And we who did partake, by still Saint Mary’s Lake, 
Those hours of renewed communion, 

Shall feel, when far apart, the remembrance at our heart 
Keeps alive our foregone soul-union. 


From this world of eye and ear soon we must disappear, 
But our after life may borrow 

From these scenes some tone and hue, when all things are made new, 
In a fairer land than Yarrow. 


In Shairp’s utterances, it will be noted, there is no uncertainty of 
sound on the subject of immortality. The warm religious life of 
Scotland and of Cambridge, unchilled by scholastic abstractions 
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and subtleties, he found completely congenial. He neither clung 
to the shelter of a national church—like Matthew Arnold, while 
rejecting every shred of Christian dogma—nor sadly went out of 
its gates, like Clough, because creed and conviction pulled different 
ways. He remained a devout evangelical, a type but sparely repre. 
sented at Oxford. When Veitch, one beautiful September morn- 
ing in 1885, suddenly caught sight in the papers of an announce- 
ment of Shairp’s death, he was cut to the heart. “I have not for many 
a day,” he wrote shortly afterward, “been so benumbed by a blow. 
The heart seems to have gone out of me for work, thought, almost 
feeling. Alas for my brother beloved! for a man more soul to soul, 
heart to heart—with me—I have not met in this world, and do not 
expect to see again. Into the ‘sunless land’—well—it is sunless 
enough to my eyes. I see not, know not, what and where it is. 
Yet there is a hope, even a faith, that no true, pure soul is lost— 
or even engulfed in indefinitude—but lives; otherwise this uni- 
verse is profoundly, essentially, eursedly irrational. Why should 
we be but to be the best ? and, if the best perishes, what a mockery!” 
The two poet-critics were colleagues for several years. In 1857 
Shairp was appointed assistant professor of Latin at Saint 
Andrews University, and four years later he became full pro- 
fessor: Veitch followed him to Saint Andrews in 1860 as pro- 
fessor of Logie and Rhetoric; a post he held for four years, until 
he was transferred to the like chair at Glasgow. In Saint Andrews, 
the smallest yet the most historic of Scottish universities, there 
was gathered at that time an extraordinarily brilliant group of 
thinkers and teachers. James Frederick Ferrier, whose Institutes 
of Metaphysie and other philosophical works are known and 
esteemed in America today by the best thinkers, held the chair of 
moral philosophy; John Tulloch held the chair of theology; Wil- 
liam Young Sellar was professor of Greek; James David Forbes, 
no mean name in science, was principal of the United College of 
Saint Salvator’s and Saint Leonard’s. Tulloch was also principal 
of Saint Mary’s, the school of divinity. Shairp sueceeded Forbes 
later as principal and somewhat reluctantly gave up his duties as 
a teacher, which were, in fact, much more congenial. 

It was an unfortunate venture with which Principal Shairp 
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associated himself when the attempt was made to plant an Oxford 
type of College Hall at Saint Andrews. For many years the 
English universities had been attracting southward the aristocratic 
youth of the northern kingdom, so that Scotland seemed in danger 
of losing hold upon her budding peers and legislators. The Duke 
of Argyll, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
other noblemen, were induced to send their sons to the new Hall at 
Saint Andrews, known as Saint Leonard’s, but the simple demo- 
cratic traditions holding at the university made the combination 
of aristocrat and plain commoner unworkable and impossible ; nor 
was the conscientious and high-minded, but somewhat over-pater- 
nal, principal the best of administrators in voleanic times. After 
a period of constant worry to him the attempt was abandoned. 
The vacated building formed the nucleus of the great ladies’ school 
of today. 

Shairp’s highest pleasure was found in cultivating personal 
relations with students, especially with those who had gentle ways 
and spiritual aspirations. With such he loved to be fatherly and 
tender. His Celtic proclivities led him to strike up friendships 
with Highland students, who often possess an innate refinement, 
though peasants, which makes them nature’s gentlemen. When- 
ever he could find a Lowlander with the Highland grace of manner, 
or a Highlander with the Lowlander sincerity, he was happy. 
Such was Duncan Campbell, one of the three Highland students 
commemorated in his poem of that name: 


His countenance and mien bespoke a heart 
True to the core as sturdiest Lowlander’s, 
Yet sweetened more than Lowland manners are 
By the fine courtesy of the ancient Gael. 


Duncan drooped and died just as he was reaching the goal of his 
ambition—the Christian ministry: 


But God had willed he should not touch that goal, 


and he was called where 


For them found faithful in a few things here 
There yet remain the many things of God. 
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There was often give-and-take between student and professor. Ian 
Macgregor, the third of those remembered in verse, and his brother, 
were devoted Celts. Shairp relates how 


Many a time 
When I had taught them lore of ancient Rome 
Till past noontide, ere winter afternoons 
In darkness closed Ian would come and be 
My teacher in the language of the Gael. 


Particularly interesting is the description of the second of the 
Highland students, Ewan Cameron, who, after a short ministry as 
a Baptist preacher, died in harness: 


When he came 
With Duncan to the old collegiate town, 
Beneath the college archway ne’er had passed 
A comelier lad. His tall and shapely form 
And easy carriage showed him strange to toil, 
But on his thoughtful brow and clear, pale cheek 
Rested a shadow as of pain foregone. 
Whene’er you spoke to him you were aware 
Of a calm dignity and natural grace, 
Brought whence you knew not, that was finer far 
Than any gathered in the polished world. 


Ewan Cameron, however, was no self-centered, silver-toned 
dreamer. Called to be a pastor in one of the busy beehives of 
Yorkshire, he soon wore himself out by his labors: 
In low, dull flats, beside the streams of Don, 
"Mid Yorkshire factory folk to minister, 
es A stranger amid strangers. But few weeks 
- Passed ere the warm thrill of a living faith, 
Streamed through his Celtic fervor eloquent, 


Had touched the tough but honest Yorkshire hearts 
And drawn them all toward him. 


Ewan Cameron fell fighting bravely, in the forefront of the battle, 
like a true soldier of the cross. “Dissenter,” “prayer meeting 
man,” representative of the form of religion that aristocratic Ox- 
ford at best but smiles upon condescendingly and apologetically, he 
was yet a type of all that is best in the Christian life. In com- 
memorating his fine qualities Shairp indulges in no reservations, 
makes no nice qualifications. To him Cameron was not a free 
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lance or irregular in the Christian army, but a duly qualified 
ambassador of God. He was one of those, remarks the poet, 


Who took their earthly lore from us awhile, 
But now they learn the heavenly, and have seen 
The secret things that still we wait to know. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that Shairp’s lyre rings truer spiritually 
than that of any of his Oxford contemporaries. He recognizes 
an ocean of spirit encompassing us, which need not make us shiver, 
seeing that it is divine love and divine life. The closing octave of 
his sonnet, “Poetic Truth” (the division is into sestet-octave, not 
octave sestet ), brings this out excellently: 


When through the world shall voice of poet shine, 
Alike true to the human and divine? 

Full of the heart of man, yet fuller fed 

At the o’erflow of that divine well-head, 

From which, as tiny drops, to earth is brought 
Whate’er is pure of love and true in thought. 

To which all spirits In the flesh that be 

Are as scant rillets in the infinite sea. 


In one solitary passage Matthew Arnold hints at such an imter- 
pretation of spirit: 

What are we but a mood, 

A single mood, of the life 


Of the spirit in whom we exist, 
Who alone is all things in one? 


But this is mere pantheistic speculation, with no devotional bearing. 
In the closing sestet of another sonnet, entitled “Relief,” Shairp is 
equally satisfactory : 


Be still, sad soul! lift thou no passionate cry, 
But spread the desert of thy being bare 
To the full searching of the All-seeing eye; 
Wait—and through dark misgiving, blank despair, 
God will come down in pity, and fill the dry, 
Dead place with light, and life, and vernal air. 


There was a Students’ Sabbath Morning Association at Saint 
Andrews University, which met weekly in the old Logic class- 
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room where George Buchanan had once taught. There we had 
Shairp at his best. It was a manifest pleasure to him to join us 
in the simple gathering and speak out the inmost thoughts of his 
heart on spiritual matters. He was then a real interpreter of the 
divine in nature and the human heart. Like a true Words. 
worthian, Shairp sought to attune his lyre to the moods of nature. 
The spring of 1876 at Saint Andrews was singularly balmy and 
beautiful. Beyond the high cliffs, or “Scores” as they are called— 
Seaurs—which stretch from the ancient cathedral and castle to 
the level golf-links fringed with yellow sands, the blue sea shim- 
mered beneath the sunny heavens: 


No softer south than this did ever fall, 
The calméd heavens no gentler look can cast, 
On wakening earth through any spring time, all 
The generations past. 


And we whose hearts erewhile when spring came round 
With hearts of friends for joy were wont to leap, 
Think how today spring touches many a mound, 
"Neath which those loved ones sleep! 


One rests, ah dearest! by Tay’s lucent wave, 
Under a great crag’s overshadowing brow, 
To Christ unseen his pure strong life he gave— 

We trust he sees him now. 


And one—beneath roars factory, forge, and mart! 
Above—the still green fell, and boyhood’s glen; 

There rests o’erwearied that large human heart, 
That brother man of men. 


The principal lived in a house that stands on the Scores, high above 
the lapping waves. At dusk, when lights begin to sparkle all along 
the coast of Fife and the shores of Tay, the vivid gleam of the 
historie Incheape light appears off to the northeast. It was in 
these sunny days of spring that an advance copy of the volume con- 
taining the life story of his friend Norman Macleod came into his 
hands, and his memory harked back to early days when Henry 
Douglas, Macleod and he were students together at Glasgow. It 
is to these two that he refers. 
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At this time his old Oxford and Rugby friend, Dean Stanley, 
was Lord Rector of Saint Andrews University, an honor conferred 
every three years on some distinguished man by the suffrages of 
the students. The duties mainly consist in the delivery of an 
inaugural and farewell address. Stanley took particular pleasure 
in the performance of these duties, and the two occasions of his 
Rectorial addresses were gala days at Saint Andrews. In a poem 
dated from Saint Salvator’s College Shairp records his feelings of 
gratification : 


Guest! but no stranger; many a time before 
Thy feet had turned, with fervor all thine own, 
To pace our lost Cathedral’s grass-grown floor, 
Through skeleton walls and altars overthrown; 
To trace dim graves where saint and martyr sleep, 
Or wander where wild moor and sea-washed keep 
Saw mitered heads by bloody hands struck down. 


These stirring tones—their every rise and fall— 
That vivid countenance, that winning mien, 
Some youth to listening ears shall yet recall 
In far days on when we no more are seen; 
“Stanley's voice long ago—tike trumpet call 
I heard it thrill Saint Andrews antique hall; 
None other such have heard through all the years between.” 


Stanley survived only a year. Shairp remained nearly another 
decade at his post, his summers being spent in the Highlands he 
loved so on the braes of Aberfeldy. Greatly did he love the simple 
beauty of nature in these haunts, and one of the finest of his lyrics 
is addressed to the Winter-green (Trientalis Europea) : 


Darling flowers! at last I’ve found you, 
For so many months unseen, 

Through blae-berries clustered round you, 
Twinkling white with starry sheen; 

Fiowers to which no equals be 

For sweet grace and purity. 


He closes his apostrophe to these and other wild flowers of June 
with three simple quatrains embodying his gentle philosophy: 
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Here removed from garden art, 
Fresh-breaking from the mountain sod, 
Your gentle faces touch the heart 
Like words that come direct from God. 


Ye thrill us with a touch so true 
And tender, O ye wilding flowers! 
We cannot doubt Who fashioned you: 
The Same hath made these hearts of ours. 


Yes, eyes of beauty bright are ye, 
On human life all soiled and dim 
Forth-looking from that central sea 
Of beauty that abides with Him. 
Shairp never divorces beauty and power, love and perfection. The 
world to him is an ambient ocean of God’s love, in which—to use 
one of the Scotch words of which he was so fond—we are “happed.” 
For full-toned Christian teaching this disciple of Wordsworth, 
fellow-student of Matthew Arnold and Clough, admirer of New- 
man and lifelong friend of Norman Macleod takes an honored 
place. He will be best known as a critic, from the serious work 
he has done in that field; but his poems are well worth studying 
because of the rich Christian psychology that underlies and vital- 


izes them. 
«- 


(ace Bro. 
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Agr. VI—CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN JOHN MILTON 


Joun Miron is reverenced by the thoughtful reading public 
as perhaps no other English poet. He stands peculiarly alone, as 
it were, demanding the respect accorded by the general opinion. 
We always think of Shakespeare in a cloud of witnesses, dominat- 
ing a mob of lesser dramatists, but not separated from them by 
the austerity of his art, attracted to men socially, living freely in 
every quarter of the world, entering its pleasures, interpreting its 
life, and at last ending his own days the earlier because of his 
social bent. Not so, however, with Milton. His epic stands first, 
and there is no English second. His life is apart from the social 
life of his day. Each stage of his self-discipline carried him fur- 
ther from his fellows. His education was not socially conceived 
or socially completed. His travels did not bring him into close 
intimacy ‘with any men. Though he was in affairs of state, his 
employers deemed him merely a scholar who could aid their halting 
knowledge. As a publicist he effected nothing by his pamphlets 
save opposition. ‘Though a poet, he had, with Bacon, to bequeath 
himself “to the next ages.” His conjugal experiences were not all 
fortunate, and his children did not love him. The very youth he 
tutored—among them his own nephew—went over to the enemy 
by following courses that Milton must have abhorred. We later 
men feel this aloofness of his genius. His very subject, when 
finally conceived, adds to his separation, for he deals with loss. 
And he knew his subject thoroughly. He had lost money, sight, 
friends, family—everything, even love. He had even lost pub- 
licly, for the Puritan state never became an order; it was only an 
experiment. Milton’s associates lost their political paradise for 
the same reason that Eve lost hers. She wished to take life 
seriously; to equal the knowledge of God—to know—when an 
idyllic life of obedience offered itself to her instead. And the 
Puritans made too hard and high work of life, absolutely refusing 
to play it as a game, and so breaking down in the attempt. If they 
had only had Luther’s humor! 
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There is thus something in Milton to hold humanity at bay, 
We are like Lord Castlewood, who could not stand “the virtue of 
that proud woman,” his wife; we grow aware of the distance 
between ourselves and the man who stands on the top of virtue. 
So, while probably the details of Milton’s life are better known 
than those of any of his literary contemporaries, we do not know 
him in the warmly intimate way we know other men of the period. 
Milton’s world, when we measure its later dimensions, is so large 
and spatial, so elemental, that we hardly jostle the creator of it. 
As we wander through it he is far off—a voice crying in it, a thun- 
der shaking it, a doom-song moaning in it; but we miss the kindly 
familiarities of flesh and blood, and grow cold in its severe spaces, 
and lonely, too, without the customary foibles of humanity. In 
Milton’s case there is, apparently, a singular reversion of the gen- 
eral course of literary history. At the first thought it seems as if 
Milton should have come before Shakespeare; since epic generally 
precedes drama, as Caedmon’s song of creation did come first in 
English literature. The rule, however, is observed in spirit. As 
a rule, the older epics are stories of action and passion, but in Mil- 
ton the passion is subdued by rationality, so that the issue shifts 
from outer action to inner reason. In his hands hell itself becomes 
a deliberative assembly more decorous than many a parliamentary 
body, and the archangels who fell through ambition become aca- 
demic debaters with a style hardly exceeded by Isocrates in dis- 
tinction. To go back to epic after drama, if you keep the epic on 
the field of action, is a retrogression; but to write an epic of the 
inner life is no reversion, though it may be less interesting than 
drama until it becomes dramatic, as it does in Browning. The 
Shakespearean drama was endlessly fascinated by the complica- 
tions of circumstance, and so it fell upon the stock cases of involu- 
tion interesting to men. It was still more enchanted with man’s 
passion, which reached a springtide as it rebuffed the savage front 
of circumstance with a giant’s strength. The reactions of the 
dramatic characters were not reasoned but instinctive. The cir- 
cumstances were not causal but given, so that the play of interest 
lies in the attitude of the character to a given set of circumstances 
at a given moment. How interesting this is we all know. The 
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drama is real to us because we take life at its seeming, and most of 
us know life only in this way. A philosophical analysis of causes 
would only weary us while the play ison. We do not care to know 
how the initial conditions came to be what they are nor how the 
mind’s machinery works upon them. We breathlessly urge on the 
dramatist to push to the utmost the “perilous edge of battle” and, 
above all, the resolution in the last act which discloses the final 
attitude of character to circumstantial destiny. There is some- 
thing of the spring of the tiger in all Shakespearean action. This 
is vastly different from the leisurely procedure of Milton. The 
sense of causation is one of his underlying motives. He is to tell 
us how our very present agonies had their rise in far chaos. He 
looks to the past to explain the present as carefully as the modern 
biologist looks to primordial matter for the explanation of life. 
To find real connection between our bursting miseries and the early 
seeds of wrong is his task. This is far different from the dramatic 
method, and no less from the method of passionate epic, where the 
protagonist ever pushes on the story by his active momentum. 
There is also a feeling for unity in Milton that takes away some- 
thing from his dramatic force. The virtue of drama is to obey the 
demands of sentiment, but to obey them in an unexpected way. 
The end is to be Nemesis, but what kind of Nemesis awaits the 
disclosure of the climax. But Milton early in his great poem 
intends to “justify the ways of God to men,” and soon after affirms 
that Satan’s plots can only serve to augment the glory of God. He 
tells us the proper secret too soon; there is no sharp edge possible 
in our interest, for the characters are already determined beyond 
repentance. The logic is overpowering, but life vanishes before 
its mechanical front. Unity, rationality, the virtues heroical of 
logic and philosophy, become thus a large part of Milton’s furnish- 
ing. He “reasons high.” He intends to make a world by sheer 
force that will be more rational than the impotent ill times he has 
fallen upon. His “mind is its own place,” and he makes a heaven 
or hell to suit himself, revenging the illogical order of life by being 
logical in his poetry. If men in his day seem to get the results of 
good living while they live badly, he will disclose a world where 
the smallest wrong is punished mortally. His world is as geo- 
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metrical and necessary as Spinoza’s, and to us as unreal. For men 
are not logical in this conquering fashion. They are bundles of 
obstinacies and contradictions. And Milton himself is no excep- 
tion to the rule. There are, in fact, two strains in Milton, and 
the conflict is between them, and the less poetic wins. The poet 
sees a wide, bursting, glorious world, and he sees a world of causa- 
tion, morals, and sanctions. In his earlier days the former pre- 
ponderates, but in his later years the serious world throws its 
shadow over the beauty of the earlier view. There is no essential 
reason why the world of beauty should not be a world of moral 
worth where “‘sanctities stand thick as stars,” and there is no reason 
why morality should always don the sober gray, but, somehow, men 
espouse partial experiences and always with manifest loss. We do 
not care to die of dignity; we would rather die of passion; and 
that is why we distantly admire Milton and yet are satisfied to 
know him very little. 

One of the factors in Milton’s temperamental contradiction 
was a strain of Cavalier sentiment. The Cavaliers were often men 
of sense and feeling. We do them wrong to confuse them with the 
roysterers of the time of Charles II, who were of the baser sort 
and, often of recent extraction, unable to make the sacrifices to an 
impossible loyalty that the earlier generation had welcomed. Mil- 
ton had certain proclivities that related him to this order. He 
wrote the last Cavalier Masque, and the best. He hates the com- 
mon rout as much as any aristocrat, and calls it 

A herd confus’d, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar. 
He delights in Cavalier dames, the “store of ladies whose bright 
eyes rain influence.” He did not condemn Cavalier amusements, 
“the sceptered pall” of tragedy and the “buskin’d stage.” The 
evil spirits in hell proceed with a dignity notably wanting in his 
own Puritan controversies. And the humanity of Comus is almost 
ethereal in its grace. The nature described by Milton, moreover, 
is not Puritan. He loves the Cavalier countryside, one that does 
not exist without the care and presence of man. In this mood he 
comes forth “to play on a sunshine holiday.” He lumps together 
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the finest phenomena, regardless that they never co-exist; the 
cedar, the pine, the palm flourish together in his forests, and 
daisies bloom in russet fields. It is a Nature found in stately 
gardens, where some wildness is permitted for contrast, but not 
what one would find apart from the higher social life of the time. 
Milton’s outlook is through towers and tufted trees, gardens, 
mythology, bookishness, in short, 


Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 


This strain in Milton’s nature may perhaps explain a little why 
he had slight dealings with the Parliamentary leaders. We do 
not know that he ever met Cromwell. We do know that the com- 
mittee which employed him took little notice of him. There is no 
likelihood that the members of The Rump would affect his society. 
They would never buy Comus, and their descendants would not 
read Paradise Lost to any great extent. In twenty years four 
thousand five hundred copies of the latter were sold; but would 
men of the Praise-God-Barebones type be the purchasers? Waller’s 
poems, issued about the same time, met with a similar sale, and it 
is more than probable that Milton’s readers and Waller’s would be 
the same sort of persons—a set that leaned to the Cavalier side 
of life more than to the Puritan. Now, while Milton’s life was a 
long-drawn battle for liberty, liberty was not the exclusive’ prop- 
erty of the Puritans. Presbyterians and Independents were not 
excessively tolerant. The Cavalier attitude was often more toler- 
ant than the Puritan acts; and the proof of it is in the swift 
huddle of the Commonwealth stage-scenery off the boards at the 
Restoration. As to the achievement of liberty, there was little to 
choose, for the masses, between Charles and the last rigors of. the 
Commonwealth. If the Cavaliers were wrong, the Puritans were 
not right; for the harshest fetter is not the law but the cramping 
of the free spirit of man, and this resulted from the Puritan 
ascendency in the bequest, to one great section of English life, of 
a dissidence that spoils the grace of character possible to more toler- 
ant and expansive souls. While thus temperamentally sensitive 
to the Cavalier view of things Milton was yet a Puritan as well. 
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His Puritanism affirmed itself most in the manifestations of cop. 
science that not only kept him pure as a public character but also 
moved in his poetry. The inner light was his warrant. He never 
lost sight of what Bacon calls “the gift of reason,” which to Milton 
meant the use of his noblest powers for the choicest ends. His 
gaze, through all the long educational and polemic years, was fixed 
with armed intention on the highest species of poetry. He would 
not stoop. And for this we admire him as we admire the Puritans 
in general. The Puritans were not hypocrites, they were too 
strong for that; their vice was bigotry and intolerance, the vice of 
the powerful and the spiritually proud. So the style of Milton in 
his larger work is the style of the mighty. He is prodigious. His 
figures are vast, his imagination cosmic. Satan’s form— 


Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood— 


is one instance. Milton is oppressed by “thoughts that wander 
through eternity.” And yet he writes easily. He lives so high 
and has reserve force, so that the earth is merely “This pendent 
world, in bigness as a star.” His words fall from him 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 


You Here meet a mariner who has sailed the widest oceans. Noth- 
ing daunts him—the primeval chaos, the earliest mythologies, the 
ratiocinations of debate, the picture of idyllic beauty, the meaning 
of state policies, the analysis of the first great mysteries. He 
undertakes humanity; nothing less pleases him. And this note of 
conscientiousness sounded in Milton’s life notwithstanding his 
limitations. The Puritan sought the direct application of his 
principles of life—and to the whole of life. He was much more 
“thorough” than Strafford. He meant to frame the kingdom of 
God in actual reality. He wished to turn the instinctive into the 
rational; he grew, indeed, legal, pedantic, rigorous. He had no 
“third category,” no sense of the regions outside of his presuppo- 
sitions, no idea that play was good and work was only good when 
it became play. He insisted truly, with the Lady in Comus, 
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And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well-govern’d and wise appetite. 


This emphasis on conscience had, of course, its place. Carlyle 
thinks that it made the last epic in England. It certainly intro- 
duced a strain of solidity into English character that enabled it to 
win victories of horse and foot under Cromwell and to write son- 
nets that sound like a trumpet in the pages of Milton. 

There are times, however, when men do well to forget the 
“rigors of the game.” This life of ours is too big to be summed 
up only in terms of conscience. And conscience when sole dicta- 
tor, as in the case of all autocratic elevations of single principles, 
becomes tyrannical and unreal. If there is the fallacy of the 
single instance in logic there is no less the fallacy of the single 
principle in life. Men can live in a strait sect and miss the 
narrow way. The hours of life that furnish us with the greatest 
reserves of power are those in which we advenfure a little from 
the deliverances of mere prudence, when morality becomes touched 
with the emotion of art. Could one have enjoyed the Common- 
wealth, with its odorous sanctity, its Hebrew diction, its other- 
worldly aversion from the present, its neglect to think of this world 
as a place of fruition? Milton himself is with us as we prefer 
“golden days fruitful of golden deeds.” It is true that the Puri- 
tans were “an army of idealizers”; but they pushed the ideal into 
interstellar spaces and the ideal grows chilly. One longs for “the 
good gigantic smile o’ the big brown earth” and the rampart of 
one’s fellow-men. And so we gladly remember that Milton, besides 
being the author of Paradise Lost, was also the author of L’ Allegro 
and Comus, and that in him there was something of the Cavalier 


as well as a good deal of the Puritan. 


Kenge, Ueanss Sucarh, 
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Art. VIIL—THOMAS CARLYLE AND HIS MESSAGE 


In the sphere of historical and biographical criticism and 
practical philosophy Thomas Carlyle is the greatest literary truth- 
sayer of the nineteenth century. Born in Ecclefechan, Scotland, 
1795; graduated from Edinburgh at eighteen, abandoned divinity 
after two years’ study, devoted himself to literature for over fifty 
years. At the age of thirty-five he married Jane Welsh, a Meadl 
descendant of John Knox, with whom he lived a most helpful, 
loving life for forty years. He earned fame and fortune by his 
pen. At the age of seventy-two he gives us a glimpse of his even- 
ing sky: “I live mostly alone with vanished shadows of the past. 
One is never long absent from me. Gone! Gone! but very beauti- 
ful and dear.” Then a look forward: “Eternity, which cannot 
be far off, is my one strong city. The universe is full of love but 
also of inexorable sternness and severity, and it remains forever 
true that God reigns.” Then a heart-whisper for the present; 
“Patience, Silence, Hope!” He refused knighthood and burial 
in Westminster Abbey, and was laid to rest in the old churchyard 
of his native Ecclefechan. He humbly declared himself a writer 
of books. So he was; and thereby created a literature which time 
will not uncreate, but which will recreate the thinkers for years 
tocome. The wealth of his genius concentrated its light upon his 
own neighboring centuries. From the Life of Schiller, his first 
notable work, through Sartor Resartus, the French Revolution, 
biographical and essay work, his vast intellect spent its Herculean 
labors.. He is the Michelangelo of literature; his architectural 
ideas, colossal in originality, illuminated by intense, widest, and 
exactest learning, expressed in vocabulary richer than Hugo or 
Shakespeare, and enforced, if not by tremendous argument and 
appeal, then by spleen. His appetite for knowledge devoured and 
digested whole periods, epochs, ages upon ages of world’s history. 
He plunders whole literatures for knowledge. With a memory 
whose retentiveness ever kept his vast wealth of historic material 
at his pen’s point, under the alchemy of a brilliantly keen historical 
imagination, guided by a finished literary art, he resolves this 
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material into histories overflowing with intense feeling and pro- 
found thought; biographies the epochal character of whose deeds 
flung the ages forward to their goal; philosophies of .Old Clothes, 
in which, with the familiar skill of a master metaphysician, he 
finds that things in general, man and Nature in particular, are 
bottomed on “The Everlasting Yea” ; pasts and presents where the 
keen practicability of his Scotch nature is seen in monumental 
proportions. His insight into the character of individuals, move- 
ments, parties, epochs, and ages, his skill in laying hold of their 
essential destructive or constructive elements, and his judgment in 
detecting their varied worths or unworths appear unexcelled in all 
literature. An example of this power is given in his accounting 
for the failure of the Girondists during the Revolution: 


One thing strikes us in these poor Girondists: their fatal shortness 
of vision, nay, their fatal poorness of character, for that is the root of it. 
They are as strangers to the people they would govern, to the thing they 
have come to work in. Formule, Philosophies, Respectabilities which 
have been written in books and admitted by the cultivated classes: this 
inadequate scheme of Nature’s working is all that Nature, let her work 
as she will, can reveal to these men. So they perorate and speculate; and 
call on the Friends of Law, when the question is not Law or No-Law, but 
Life or No-Life. Pedants of the Revolution, if not the Jesuits of it! 
Their formalism is great; great also is their Egoism. What a man kens, 
he cans. But the beginning of a man’s doom is that vision be withdrawn 
from him: that he see not a reality but a false spectrum of the reality, 
and, following that, step darkly, with more or less velocity, to the utter 
Dark; to Ruin, which is the great Sea of Darkness, whither all falsehoods, 
winding or direct, continually flow. 


He is not only a seer, but also a painter. The faculty of the fitting 
phrase easily shapes itself from his finger tips. It is this power 
of delineation which makes his French Revolution seem less a 
history than a composite picture-gallery of periods, parties, pub- 
licities, and personages. As a critic he compels praise for the 
coolness, fairness, and sense of justice, not unmixed with humor, 
which he manifests in the dispassionate disposal of his critical 
material. Even the devil is given his due, and according to Car- 
lyle he plays a large part in the great drama of history. No man, 
movement, party, age, or epoch is painted all black until, in vain, 
he has tried to find their light rays. But shams, materialisms, 
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cant, dilettanteism, attorney logic, gilt, varnish—all varieties and 
revelations of the same in state, church, society, with whatsoever 
loveth and maketh a lie—rouse the fire whirlwinds of prophetic 
wrath. Hear him on cant: 

Is not Cant the materia prima of the Devil, from which all falsehoods, 
imbecilities, abominations body themselves, from which no true thing can 


come? For Cant is properly a double distilled lie, the second power of 
a lie. 


He has qualified to be the critic of his time. For no writer in 
modern literature has more thoroughly explored man’s nature and 
his divine or demonlike possibilities. He is a character painter, 
and properly ranks in the class with Hugo, Shakespeare, Schiller, 
and Goethe. Carlyle’s work possesses this everlasting excellence, 
while at the same time it largely accounts for so much of his so- 
called atrabiliar writing. He subjected man and his varied insti- 
tutions to the tests of a profound moral philosophy. He tested 
the what is by the what “ought to be,” and, of course, found 
material for a negative message in place as long as sham shall 
reign among men. And this message, in Corn Laws, Signs of 
the Times, Latter Day Pamphlets, Chartism, he gave with cour- 
age, insight, directness, and overwhelmingness suggestive of the 
spirit of Knox and Luther. His general negative attitude toward 
history was a kind of divine anger and woe, because the Beth- 
saidas, Chorazins, and Jerusalems of his day were shamming and 
shams instead of realities. A silly sentimentalism, masking under 
the cloak of Christian optimism among us, sings, 


God’s on the throne, 
All’s well with the world, 


and charges all negative messages to an excess of bile. What a 
sham sentiment that! Then did God dip his pen in bile when he 
wrote five of his “Ten Words.” Then was he in atrabiliar mood 
when he cried, “Woe unto you, scribes, Pharisees, quacks.” 
Doubtless Paul was bilious when he delineated the shocking con- 
dition of the heathen world in his letter to the Romans. Chartism, 
Signs of the Times—the product of bilious excess? Great is bile! 
In the light of this explanation, “What are the terrors of con- 
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science to the diseases of the liver! Not on Morality, but on 
Cookery lef us build our stronghold: there, brandishing our frying 
pan as censer, let us offer incense to the Devil, and live at ease on 
the fat things he has provided for his Elect.” Are there not 
diverse tones in messages as well as in music? Then why slur 
one tone because it cannot be the other? Rather let us say, “All 
tones are God-sent to make melody in the universe.” This in- 
firmity of his possesses peculiar nobility. It was not the result 
of food and drink excess, as is common among men, but the phys- 
ieal wound which he received in a mortal, mental struggle between 
“The Everlasting No” and “The Everlasting Yea.” It was his 
stigmata gotten in the Gethsemane of the soul. It may not be 
uninteresting to know its history. 

For one, or two, or three and twenty years I was not conscious of the 
ownership of that diabolical arrangement of a stomach. I had been des- 
tined by my father and father’s minister to be myself a minister of the 
Kirk of Scotland. But, now that I had gained the years of man’s estate, 
I was not sure I believed the doctrine of my father’s Kirk, and it was 
needful that I should now settle it. And so I entered into my chamber 
and closed the door, and around about me came a trooping throng of 
phantoms dire from the abysmal depths of nethermost perdition. Doubt, 
fear, unbelief, mockery, and scoffing were there, and I wrestled with them 
in travail and agony of spirit. Thus it was for weeks. Whether I ate, 
I know not, whether I slept, I know not, but I only know when I came 
forth again beneath the glimpses of the moon it was with the direful per- 


suasion that I was the miserable owner of a diabolical apparatus called 
a stomach. 


This soul conflict, through which every genuine intellect 
passes with more or less pain, Carlyle records its climax in Sartor 
Resartus—indeed this work seems to be his spiritual autobiog- 
raphy—under the suggestive chapter title of “The Everlasting 
No.” The Everlasting No had said, “Behold, thou art Fatherless, 
outeast, and the Universe is mine” [the devil’s], to which my 
whole Me now made answer: “I am not thine, but free; and for- 
ever hate thee.” From that moment the kirk was saved from a 
sham, but the world and literature gained a man. He lost a pulpit 
and found that “Baphometic Fire Baptism” which anointed him 
to be both seer and forth-teller of the age and ages. The Carlylean 
literature will endure. It is a voice, and not an echo. Voices 
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live. Echoes die. Its ground tones are universal. Every gen- 
eration will be drawn to him and taught by him. His style and 
thought show the marked influence of Jean Paul Richter, Johann 
F. von Schiller, and especially of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
of whom he speaks in highest praise. The miniature of his whole 
message may be gathered from his three essays, Signs of the Times, 
History, and Characteristics. These contain the essence of his 
philosophy of life and society, and with them he has chiseled his 
name in perpetuo. Vast-domed and crowded full as is his literary 
sky, it were but the becoming vesture of his truth. Philosophy 
and religion are one; nay, the former lies included in the latter. 
The world plan is fundamentally religious. This is his constant 
claim and hypothesis in spite of a devil, whom he honors with a 
capital D. He is at one with the optimism of Browning as to the 
final outcome of the world; though his emphasis of it is not so 
manifest. Indeed, his teaching of the immanence of God, if any- 
thing, brims over into the pantheism of Goethe. It is his vivid 
sense of the here and now which alone saves him from being car- 
ried away on the German subtle stream of pantheistic metaphysics. 
He is idealistic in his view of nature, declaring it, with its thou- 
sandfold production and destruction, the phantasy of our dreams, 
or, quoting Goethe, “the living, visible garment of God.” He fol- 
lows Kant in denying to time and space absolute existence: affirms 
they are not laws of God’s being, that there is no time and space, 
and that they are but modes of our human sense. This philosophy 
abolishes the absolute existence of matter, makes the universe spir- 
itual, and destroys that black specter atheism, with all its sickly 
dews, forever. Man is the only reality. “We are—we know not 
what ; light sparkles floating in the ether of Deity.” He likewise 
follows Kant’s distinction between the Vernunft (reason) the seat 
of poetry, virtue, and religion, and the (Verstand) understanding. 
Pure reason is independent of the understanding, “whose instinct,” 
says the elder Jacobi, “is to contradict reason.” The Verstand 
deals with knowledge, wisdom, and the logics and ologies of 
thought, and is a lower faculty than the reason. Having found a 
philosophical basis for a spiritual universe, with “God as the 
Author and Writer of the volume of Nature” and “Man as the 
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Epitome of Eternity imprisoned in Time,” he has no difficulties 
with divine Christs, miracles, revelations, and even speaks con- 
fidently of the natural-supernatural. 


While the man who cannot wonder, who does not habitually wonder 
(and worship), were he President of Innumerable Royal Societies and 
carried the whole Mecanique Celeste and Hegel’s Philosophy, and the 
epitome of observatories, and of all Laboratories with their results, in his 
single head, is but a Pair of Spectacles behind which there is no Eye. Let 
those who have Eyes look through him that he may be useful. 


This general attitude toward the divine leads to the expecta- 
tion of a just appreciation of Christ and Christianity. What he 
says concerning them not only shows the regard they hold in his 
judgment but also their necessity to give an accurate account of 
history and its institutions. “The Christian religion must ever 
be regarded as the crowning glory, nay, rather, the life and 
soul of our whole modern culture.” He analyzes its dynamical 
character : 


How did Christianity arise and spread abroad among men? Was it 
by institutions and establishments and well-arranged systems of mechan- 
isms? Not so. It arose in the mystic depths of men’s souls; was spread 
abroad by the “preaching of the Word,” by simple, altogether natural indi- 
vidual efforts, and flew like hallowed fire from heart to heart till all were 
purified and illuminated by it: and the heavenly light shone, as it still 
shines and (as sun or star) will ever shine through the whole dark Desti- 
nies of Man. 


Concerning Jesus he bears this witness: 


If thou ask to what height man bodied forth the Godlike, look on our 
Divinest Symbol: look on Jesus of Nazareth and His life, and His Biog- 
raphy, and what followed therefrom. Higher has the human thought not 
yet reached; this is Christianity and Christendom; a symbol of quite 
perennial infinite character. 


In his diseussion of the great problem of evil, from premises 
purely philosophical, he arrives at conclusions which are consonant 
with the profoundest teaching of Jesus. 


Man’s unhappiness, I construe, comes of his greatness. It is because 
there is an Infinite in him which, with all his cunning, he cannot quite 
bring under the Finite. Will the whole Finance ministers, Upholsterers, 
and Confectioners of Modern Europe undertake in joint stock company 
to make one shoe black happy? They cannot accomplish it above an hour 
or two; for the shoe black has a soul, as well as a stomach, and would 
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require, if you consider it, for his complete satisfaction and saturation, 
simply this allotment, no more and no less: God's infinite universe aito. 
gether to himself, to enjoy infinitely and fill every wish as it rose. Try 
him with half a universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets to quarreling with the 
other half and declares himself the most maltreated of men. Always there 
is a black spot in our sunshine; it is ever as I said, the shadow of our. 


selves. 

Here he comes to the position of Hegel, who makes original sin to 
consist in knowing ourselves apart from God: “It lay in self- 
consciousness, or by separating from God, thereby creating the 
shadow of self.” But he goes deeper toward the remedy: 


“The Fraction of Life can be increased in value not so much by increas- 
ing your numerator as by lessening your denominator. Nay, unless my 
Algebra deceive me, Unity itself divided by Zero, gives infinity. Make thy 
claim of wages a zero, then thou hast overcome the World.” 


The “signs of the times” call us anew to the study of Carlyle. 
Our day, so largely a mechanics’ day, again needs to feel its blood 
tingle as it listens to the fine scorn of a noble heart storming against 
all kinds of shams and dilettanteism and pleading for action, for 
reality inspired by duty. In these notable words he points the 
pathway of the hour’s and the age’s spiritual emancipation, thereby 
summing up his message to us and them: 


It is when your ideal world, wherein your whole man has been dimly 
struggling and inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes revealed and 
thrown open, and you discover with amazement enough, like the Lotharis 
in Wilhelm Meister, that your America is here or nowhere. The Situation 
that has not its duty, its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. 
Yes, here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable actual, wherein 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy ideal: work it out there- 
from: and working, believe, live and be free. 

Fool, the Ideal is in thyself. The impediment too is in thyself: thy 
condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal out of: what 
matters whether such stuff be of this sort or that, so the form thou give 
it be heroic, be poetic! 

Be no longer a chaos, but a world or even worldkin. Produce! Pro- 
duce! were it but the pitifulest infinitestimal fraction of a product. Pro- 
duce it in God’s name! ‘Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: out with it then. 
UP! UP! For the night cometh, wherein no man can work. 


Theo. P Vrasdd, 
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Arr. VIIIL—PILGRIM’S PROGRESS A BOOK FOR 
PREACHERS 


Few books on homiletics have as much of value in them for 
the average preacher as the Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan 
was a preacher, but he is best known as the man who “dreamed a 
dream” and was able to write it down, and to record it in such a 
fashion, moreover, that by it he not only won for himself the dis- 
tinction of being the most popular religious writer in the English 
language, but also, and what is more important, he created an 
immortal book. It was in 1830 that Macaulay published his 
famous essay the opening sentence of which was: “The charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the Pilgrim’s Progress is that it is the only 
work of its kind which possesses a strong human interest.” The 
subsequent years have furnished most remarkable confirmation of 
this statement in that the book has been translated into almost 
every language and dialect of the human race. Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin also has this quality of human interest, and 
has been widely translated and read, but it has not equal literary 
merit. Pilgrim’s Progress is a book of unusual literary charm. 
“Who has not read Pilgrim’s Progress?’ asks the old Quaker 
Whittier. “Who has not in childhood followed the wandering 
Christian on his way to the Celestial City? Who has not laid 
at night his young head on the pillow to paint on the walls of dark- 
ness the pictures of the Wicket-gate and the Archers, the hill Diffi- 
culty, the Lions and Giants, Doubting Castle and Vanity Fair, 
the sunny Delectable Mountains and the Shepherds, the Black 
River and the wonderful glory beyond it; and at last fallen asleep 
to dream over the strange story, to hear the sweet welcomings of 
the sisters at the house Beautiful, and the song of birds from the 
window of that ‘upper chamber which opened toward the sun- 
rising’? And who, looking back to the green spots in his childish 
experiences, does not bless the good tinker of Elstow?’ “We had 
no copy of Pilgrim’s Progress in the house,” once said James 
Anthony Froude. “I never read it until after I had grown up, 
and I am sorry that I did not make earlier acquaintance with it.” 
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Hawthorne was more fortunate and was unsparing of his praise, 
Dean Swift avowed that he had been better entertained by a few 
pages of Pilgrim’s Progress than by a long discussion on the will 
and the intellect. Thomas Arnold also felt its power: “TI have 
always been struck by its piety,” he said; “I am now equally 
struck, and even more, by its profound wisdom.” Cowper felt 
that just praise had not been accorded Bunyan, for he wrote: 

Even in transitory life’s late day, 

Revere the man whose Pilgrim marks the road 

And guides the Progress of the soul to God. 
Longfellow calls Pilgrim’s Progress the English Divina Commedia. 
Taine, the French literary critic, does not hesitate to rank Bunyan 
with Homer in certain respects, and many other worthy writers 
such as Southey, Coleridge, Leslie Stephen, John Tullock, Dean 
Stanley, and Lord Macaulay stand in open-mouthed wonder before 
the colossal figure of the Puritan prisoner of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The last named, Macaulay, goes so far as to say that the 
seventeenth century produced in England only two men of original 
genius, two Johns: John Milton and John Bunyan. Dean Stan- 
ley, commenting on the fact that these two men were noncon- 
formists, adds that the whole of English literature has produced 
only two books of universal popularity, both of these also by non- 
conformists ; one the work of a Presbyterian journalist, and called 
Robinson Crusoe, the other written by a Baptist preacher, and 
known as Pilgrim’s Progress. It is interesting to note also that 
these two great nonconformists sleep almost side by side in Bun- 
hill Fields Cemetery, London, just across the street from City 
Road Chapel. 

The seventeenth century was a century of great names: of 
Cromwell, “the rugged, outcast Cromwell,” as Carlyle styles him; 
of Laud, “weak and ill-starred” ; of Hampden, Pym, and Strafford ; 
of Lovelace, unhappiest of Cavalier poets, born in a knightly man- 
sion and dying a ragged and consumptive beggar in an alley; of 
Samuel Butler, prince among the writers of English burlesque; 
John Evelyn, whose diary gives an extraordinarily good view of 
English life, especially under Charles II; Pepys, another diarist, 
who depicted the life of the times down to the minutest details of 
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dinners, lace, and coat buttons; of Sir Thomas Brown, Dryden, 
Locke, and Isaac Walton. It was a period of great preachers, such 
as Owen, Howe, George Herbert, “that model of a man, a gentle- 
man and a clergyman,” as Coleridge characterizes him; Jeremy 
Taylor, the poet among preachers ; South, Barrow, Goodwin, Arch- 
bishop Usher, Donne, Hooker, Thomas Fuller, whom Charles 
Lamb thought an unequaled story-teller, and Richard Baxter, of 
whose works Samuel Johnson said, when Boswell asked him which 
of them he should read: “Read any of them; they are all good.” 
And among these Bunyan does not suffer by comparison with any 
or all of them, and his Pilgrim’s Progress has elements of more 
permanent literary value than the speeches, sermons, or writings 
of this goodly company of statesmen, authors, and preachers. And 
the years since have produced no formidable rival. This book 
seems to have been born without effort. It came. Apparently it 
was scarcely more than an incident in Bunyan’s career. Not his 
hours of work were given to it, but his leisure. The prisoner of 
Bedford writes: “Neither did I but vacant moments spend in 
this my scribble.” His work hours, if this was written in jail, 
as it probably was, were spent in prayer and meditation and in the 
study of God’s Word. He had little else to study, his only com- 
panions being the Holy Scriptures and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 
The writing of Pilgrim’s Progress was his recreation; and it was 
because he worked at prayer and Bible study that he wrote as he 
did. What a knowledge of the Scriptures the book discloses! 
“In no book,” as Green says, “do we see more clearly the new 
imaginative foree which had been given to the common life of 
Englishmen by their study of the Bible. Its English is the sim- 
plest and homeliest English which has ever been used by any great 
English writer; but it is the English of the Bible. The images 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress are the images of prophet and evan- 
gelist ; it borrows for its tenderer outbursts the very verse of the 
Song of Songs, and pictures the Heavenly City in the words of 
the Apocalypse. But so completely has the Bible become Bun- 
yan’s life that one feels its phrases as the natural expression of his 
thoughts. He has lived in the Bible till its words have become 
his own. He has lived among its visions and voices of heaven till 
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all sense of possible unreality has died away.” Anyone reading 
the book but casually will perceive the accuracy of this statement, 
In my edition of Pilgrim’s Progress there are scriptural references 
at the bottom of nearly every page, and on one page I counted no 
fewer than fifteen, and that was by no means exceptional. But 
the number of the references in no wise indicates how completely 
the language is biblical. The book is literally steeped in the 
Scriptures. Bunyan loved the Bible with an ardent affection. 
It was the fountain of his power, the bread of his soul, the sub- 
stance of his theology, the inspiration of his life. With him it 
was never a question as to the inspiration of the Bible, but as to 
the interpretation of the Bible; not where did we get our Bible, 
but at what points does it get us; not who were moved to write it, 
but who are moved by the reading of it; not what was the color 
of the prophet’s eyes, but whether that statement which the prophet 
made, “though your sins be as scarlet they shall be white like 
wool,” is true or not. Bunyan stood in awe of the Scriptures. 
They were to him as the bush which burned and yet was not con- 
sumed was to Moses. “The fear of those sentences that stood 
against me, as sometimes I thought they every one did,” he said, 
“made me with careful heart and watchful eye, with great fear- 
fulness, to turn over every leaf, and with much diligence, mixed 
with trembling, to consider every sentence with its natural force 
and latitude.” A study of Pilgrim’s Progress fails to reveal any 
mental reservation whatsoever as to the writer’s absolute con- 
fidence in the integrity of the Bible. In one place you may read: 
“Tf you believe not me, read here in this book ; and for the truth of 
what is expressed therein, behold, all is confirmed by the blood 
of Him that made it.”” And elsewhere, when Pliable asked Chris- 
tian, “Do you think that the words of your book are certainly 
true?” Christian answered with deep conviction: “Yes, verily; 
for it was made by Him that cannot lie.” And it was. 

Bunyan was primarily a preacher, not a writer, and it need 
occasion no surprise, therefore, to find in his book his idea of the 
vocation ‘of the preacher. Canon Venables goes so far as to say 
that the Pilgrim’s Progress exhibits Bunyan in the character by 
which he would have most desired to be remembered, as one of 
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the most useful and influential of the Christian preachers. On a 
visit to Bedford, England, twelve months ago, I saw the monument 
which was erected to his memory in 1872. It is a splendid figure 
of bronze cast from cannon and bells brought from China—a figure 
of the Puritan preacher of the seventeenth century. Everything 
about it suggests the preacher. He stands with an open Bible in 
his left hand, the right hand resting upon the glowing page. His 
face is turned slightly upward, as if to catch inspiration from 
heaven as he pleads with men. At his feet is a broken fetter, 
which symbolizes something besides his own imprisonment. The 
artist who made the statue found the suggestion, or, more accu- 
rately, the model, for it in the picture hanging on the wall of the 
House of the Interpreter, and which Interpreter pointed out to 
Christian immediately upon his arrival. “And this was the 
fashion of it: It had eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books 
in his hand, the law of truth was written upon his lips, the world 
was behind his back; it stood as if it pleaded with men, and a 
crown of gold did hang over its head.” This undoubtedly was 
Bunyan’s conception of the office and work and glory of the Chris- 
tian minister. His call and authority come from heaven; he is 
commissioned to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to men; 
his reward is a crown of glory which fadeth not away. But there 
are still other ideals in the book of what a minister ought to be 
and do. Various characters can readily be pointed out which are 
suggestive of a many-sided ministry. For example, there is Evan- 
gelist, “a great and honorable person,” as Christian regarded him, 
whose business was to announce the evangel, to exhort continually 
“so run that ye may obtain,” to warn against the dangers and 
vicissitudes of Vanity Fair, to stand ever at the point where dis- 
tressed pilgrims wander aimlessly about through parched fields 
and over dangerous moors and piteously ery What must I do to 
be saved ¢ and for answer point to the Wicket-gate and the Shining 
Light. It must ever be the preacher’s joy to show to men the high- 
way of the kingdom. This was Bunyan’s consuming passion. He 
longed to save men. He was himself Evangelist. Austin Phelps 
calls him “a great prophet.” He was that and more. He had the 
missionary spirit from the beginning. “My great desire,” he says, 
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“in my fulfilling my ministry was to get into the darkest places of 
the country, even among those people that were farthest off by pro- 
fession, yet not because I could not endure the light, for I feared 
not to show my gospel to any, but because I found my spirit did 
lean most after awakening and converting work, and the word that 
I carried did lean itself most that way also.” The intensity of 
his desire for the salvation of men was as great as that of Saint 
Paul. “In my preaching I have really been in pain, and have, 
as it were, travailed to bring forth children to God. Neither could 
I be satisfied unless some fruit did appear in my work. If I were 
fruitless, it mattered not who commended me; but if I were fruit- 
ful, I cared not who did condemn.” And again he said: “I did 
often say in my heart before the Lord that, if to be hanged up 
presently before their eyes would be a means to awaken them and 
confirm them in the truth, I gladly should be contented.” And 
he meant it. And if every minister today felt that same way, 
fewer plaints concerning the decadence of the pulpit would be 
heard. At the palace Beautiful, which “was built by the Lord of 
the hill for the relief and security of pilgrims,” there may be seen 
another phase of the minister’s life work in Watchful, the porter, 
in whom, as John Brown—for more than twenty years minister 
of the church at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, and author of the most 
comprehensive life of Bunyan—says in his Yale Lectures on Puri- 
tan Preaching in England, we have a picture of the Christian min- 
ister as the head of the local church jealously guarding its interests, 
and with thoughtful vigilance keeping from the household all who 
are unworthy. Every minister should make the acquaintance of 
Hopeful, for many a pilgrim these days finds himself in Doubting 
Castle and will perish at the hands of Giant Despair unless there 
be someone to breathe courage and comfort into his heart, with 
such words as Hopeful spoke to Christian: “My brother, remem- 
berest thou not how valiant thou hast been heretofore? Apollyon 
could not crush thee, nor could all that thou didst hear, or see, or 
feel, in the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” What more needful 
today than that the minister of Christ be a voice of hope to the 
depressed and fearful, of confidence and quietness to the careworn 
and timid, and of strength to the footsore and faint of heart! 
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“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good 
tidings of good !” 

There is yet another picture in the Pilgrim’s Progress which 
shows still further Bunyan’s conception of the work of the Chris- 
tian minister. It is to be found in that pastoral scene when Chris- 
tian and Hopeful arrive at the Delectable Mountains, where were 
gardens and orchards and vineyards and fountains of water. 
There they enjoyed the rare companionship of four Shepherds, 
whose names were Knowledge, Experience, Watchful, and Sincere, 
who “walked with them upon the mountains,” and showed to them 
the gates of the Celestial City, and who, as the pilgrims departed 
singing this song, 

Thus by the Shepherds secrets are revealed 
Which from all other men are kept concealed; 


Come to the Shepherds, then, if you would see 
Things deep, things hid, and that mysterious be, 


gave them a note of the way, warned them of special perils, and 
bade them Godspeed. What modern minister is thoroughly 
efficient who has not knowledge and experience, and unless he is 
watchful and sincere? The successful minister of every age must 
be the Greatheart of the Christian pilgrimage ; not only a spiritual 
guide but also a spiritual warrior. While it is undoubtedly true, 
as has been observed, that religion has scarcely ever worn a form 
so welcome and soothing as in this allegory, and that the feeling 
which predominates the whole book is a feeling of tenderness for 
weak and harassed minds, the book is a militant book. Greatheart 
was what Whittier calls Bunyan’s “fighting sermonizer.” Bun- 
yan had been to the “wars.” At seventeen he served in the par- 
liamentary army, and all through his life his imagination was 
fired by stories of battle and his blood stirred by the pageantry of 
war. Ragged, shot-riddled banners would move him to tears. 
Many of the saints of his stirring book are martial saints. What 
is, perhaps, the most thrilling scene in Pilgrim’s Progress? It is 
the contest with Apollyon, which was chosen as the foremost of 
the subjects for the bas-reliefs on the pedestal of the Bunyan 
statue. With what breathless fear all children watch the outcome 
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of that awful struggle! And how, when the battle is over, they 
rejoice with Christian as he exultantly cries: “I will here give 
thanks to him that delivered me out of the mouth of the lion, to 
him that did help me against Apollyon.” Bunyan’s other note- 
worthy book, The Holy War, is a story of conflict, as the 
title suggests. Is Christianity no longer a militant force? 
Lyman Abbott said editorially concerning the Haystack commemo- 
ration meeting some months ago: “At times the militant note was 
struck: paganism an enemy, the church an army, missions a cam- 
paign, the battle song ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.’ But that was 
not the dominant note of the meeting. It is not the dominant note 
of modern missions.” Is that true? Possibly, in the sense in 
which he meant it, namely, that missions are the meeting of the 
East and the West face to face in mutual respect. But the dom- 
inant note of Christian missions must be the militant note. Chris- 
tianity can never be anything else but a crusade. We are engaged 
in a “holy war.” The church here is still the church militant. 
It was Christ himself who said that he came not to bring peace but 
a sword. “Thou art my battleaxe and weapons of war: for with 
thee will I break in pieces the nations, and with thee will I destroy 
kingdoms,” saith the Lord of Israel. God forbid that the blood of 
the Crusaders cease to flow in our veins! 

For the preacher who is discouraged, or lacks confidence, or 
feels that he goes to battle at his own charges, it might be well to 
look into the armory of the palace Beautiful, where are displayed 
some of the engines with which some of the servants of the Lord 
of the hill have accomplished marvels. It was there that Christian 
saw “Moses’s rod; the hammer and the nail with which Jael slew 
Sisera; the pitchers, trumpets, and lamps, too, with which Gideon 
put to flight the armies of Midian. They showed him also the 
ox’s goad wherewith Shamgar slew six hundred men. They 
showed him also the jawbone with which Samson did such mighty 
feats; they showed him moreover, the sling and stone with which 
David slew Goliath of Gath; and the sword, also, with which their 
Lord will kill the man of sin, in the day that he shall rise up to 
the prey.” If to look at these “ancient things” does not hearten 
any discouraged preacher I know not what will. Moreover, the 
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preacher who has eyes to see will discover many familiar faces as 
he turns the leaves of the book, speaking likenesses of some of his 
parishioners, perhaps. What preacher does not know Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, who lives in the town of Carnal Policy, “a very great 
town”; Mr. Hold-the-World and Mr. Money-love, Mr. Smooth- 
man, My Lord Time-server, Mr. Facing-both-ways and Mr. Any- 
thing—the sort of people who “never strive against wind and 
tide,” who are “for religion in what-and so far as the times and my 
safety will bear it,” and who “are always most zealous when reli- 
gion goes in his silver slippers” ; Shame, who is always looking for 
the frailties of Christians; Talkative, “whose religion is only a 
word,” and a whole host of others? But, aside from the revelation 
of personal ideals and the faithful sketches of trying parishioners, 
a study of Pilgrim’s Progress will disclose some of the elements of 
Bunyan’s power as a preacher. “Next to your Bible,” said Dr. 
Cuyler to a young minister, “next to your Bible, study John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Spurgeon’s pure, racy Saxon-English 
came from his constant study of the tinker of Bedford, and Bun- 
yan fashioned his style on the English Bible.” And then he adds: 
“Style is a vastly important element in effective preaching, as the 
Spurgeons, Maclarens, Robertsons, and Bushnells testify.” When 
a preacher like Spurgeon has found a mine, and becomes rich 
through working it, and yet without exhausting it, is it not wisdom 
to put your pick into the soil where one is free to help himself to 
whatever there is? Take this matter of style. It may be said 
truly that Bunyan was opposed to anything like style in sermon- 
making, nevertheless he was master of one of the most effective 
styles for preaching. He never used it, however, for rhetorical 
display ; he may not have known even how beautiful it was, for it 
came to him as naturally as song to a bird. He confesses that he 
was often tempted to fine writing, and the temptation was a subtle 
one, but fortunately he saw the serpent’s darting tongue and 
avoided the peril. In his prefatory words to Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners, a really remarkable piece of autobiography, 
he says: “I could have dipped into a style higher than this in 
which I have diseoursed, and could have adorned all things more 
than here I have seemed to do; but I dared not. God did not play 
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in tempting me; neither did I play when I sunk, as it were, into a 
bottomless pit, when the pains of hell took hold on me; wherefore, 
I may not play in relating of them, but be plain and simple, and 
lay down the thing as it was.” Style must always be subordinated 
to a higher and holier motive. The facts of sin, of death and judg- 
ment, are too terribly real to be dallied with. What has fine 
writing to do with such awesome, spiritual realities? Style, or 
anything else, must be sacrificed rather than that the object be lost 
sight of. Bunyan was never guilty of hiding or obscuring his holy 
purpose with nosegays. His style was thoroughly human and 
beautifully simple. Coleridge felt that any attempt to polish it 
would have destroyed the reality of the vision. It was a style 
which instinctively appealed to people. He made use of what all 
children, and even the aged, delight in: simile, metaphor, and 
allegory, as well as parables and fables. His words were simple 
yet comprehensive ; only now and then does he use such an expres- 
sion as “carnal cogitations.” His vocabulary was the vocabulary 
of the common people. Who finds it necessary even now to read 
the Pilgrim’s Progress with a dictionary on the table? No hand- 
book of mythology is required, no dictionary of phrase needed, to 
explain allusions. He uses strong, racy Saxon words, intelligible 
to child and scholar, rustic and sage. “There is not an expres- 
sion,” says Macaulay, “if we except a few technical terms of thie- 
ology, which would puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observed 
several pages which do not contain a single word of more than two 
syllables. Yet no writer has said more exactly what he meant to 
say. For magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for 
subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the poet, the orator, and 
the divine, this homely dialect, the dialect of plain workingmen, 
was perfectly sufficient. There is no book in our literature on 
which we would so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted 
English language, no book which shows so well how rich that lan- 
guage is in its own proper wealth, and how little it has been 
improved by all that it has borrowed.” Bunyan had discovered 
the rare art of arresting and holding the attention. From the 
first word he uttered he had his congregation, and they were 
released from giving heed to him only when he had finished. To 
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compel the interest at the very start one does not need to begin the 
sermon as an English preacher began a funeral sermon by shout- 
ing, “Victory! Victory!” Bunyan knew a better way. He had 
learned the Master’s secret ; he had discovered the story-teller’s art. 
“As [ walked through the wilderness of this world I lighted on a 
certain place where was a den, and I laid me down in the place to 
sleep: and as I slept I dreamed a dream.” When you have read 
that first sentence in the Pilgrim’s Progress the writer holds you 
in the hollow of his hand. We cannot leave that man in rags, 
whom he saw in his dream and makes us to see, until he has safely 
entered the Celestial City. There is an old print, a picture made 
by an artist living at the time Pilgrim’s Progress came out, show- 
ing how everybody read it. It represents a scholar coming out 
from under the Sign of the Peacock, and a rustic, whip in one 
hand, and money in the other, going into the shop, while standing 
beside the door are a gay gallant and a fair lady, schoolboys, 
serious men and women, all busily reading the story of the Pil- 
grim. Samuel Johnson, who had no patience to read through a 
book, found himself so fascinated by this one that he could 
not put it down until it was finished. What is the secret of its 
irresistible charm? Is it not to be found in the way the story of 
Pilgrim is told? Of the sin of dullness Bunyan was never guilty. 
He had the novelist’s skill in telling a story, and, indeed, it has 
even been asserted by several that Bunyan is the first English nov- 
elist; that Pilgrim’s Progress is a novel. Hallam so regarded it. 
Donald G. Mitchell in his book About Old Story Tellers has a 
chapter, “How a Tinker Wrote a Novel.” But, however the book 
may be classed, it holds the attention—that is the main point. 
And that is of chief importance in a sermon, not alone to children 
but in all sermons. The one thing which never can be forgiven a 
preacher is dullness. In all his writing and preaching Bunyan 
had but one aim—he wanted to get every pilgrim through the 
Wicket-gate and across the black River in safety. He had, there- 
fore, little to do with controverted questions. His mission was of 
another sort. Nothing so stirred him as the sacrificial death of 
Christ, and this he preached with the earnestness of the apostle to 
the Gentiles. He never used mincing words. He was no dancing 
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master in the pulpit, or literary fop in speech, spoken or written. 
Hell was not “sheol,” nor “hades”—it was hell, a place of torment. 
He knew it; others must know it; and so he published A Few 
Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a Damned Soul. Taine is of 
the opinion that no writer has equaled Bunyan in making the doc. 
trine of salvation by grace understood, or justification by faith, 
which is the basis of Protestantism. He dealt entirely with funda- 
mentals. He himself says that he purposely put the chief emphasis 
in his preaching on fundamental truths, and he spoke of them in a 
way which carried conviction. He was a preacher of divine cer- 
tainties. In his view a man who had no convictions of his own, 
no living grasp of God’s truth, was an impertinence in the pulpit, 
and something worse; and was he not right? There is a ring of 
certainty in all his utterances which is refreshing in these days of 
captious criticism and unprofitable quibbling. To read him one 
is reminded of John’s “I know whom I have believed.” “TI have 
been in my preaching,” he says, “especially when engaged in the 
doctrine of life by Christ, as if an angel of God had stood at my 
back to encourage me. 0, it hath been with such power and 
heavenly evidence upon my soul, while I have been laboring to 
unfold it, to demonstrate it, and to fasten it upon the conscience 
of others, that I could not be contented with saying J believe and 
am sure; me thought I was more than sure (if it be lawful so to 
express myself) that those things which I then asserted were true.” 
Pilgrim’s Progress is peculiarly a book of Christian experience. 
To look into it is like looking into a mirror, and the image is clear, 
for Bunyan’s spiritual experiences were very real. Further, the 
catholic spirit of the book is admirable. “When a country squire,” 
says Sydney Smith, “hears of an ape, his first impulse is to give it 
nuts and apples; when he hears of a dissenter, his immediate 
impulse is to commit it to the country jail, to shave its head, to 
alter its customary food, and to have it privately whipped.” John 
Bunyan was a dissenter, and had about as much of prison fare and 
prison discomforts in his sixty years of life as the best of them. 
When he preached he was slandered, and when he persisted in it 
tongues continued to wag against him. Venomous gossip played 
battledoor and shuttlecock with his name and reputation; silly 
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folks though it smart to compare him with Alexander the Copper- 
smith. It was facetiously remarked that he was right in thinking 
that he onght not to hide his gift, but that his particular genius 
was for repairing old kettles. Ridicule and contumely were 
heaped upon him, ecclesiastics hurled their churechly anathemas 
upon his unbending head, kings sought to terrorize him, but neither 
insult nor abuse, neither unmerited censure nor undeserved punish- 
ment ruffled his temper or soured his spirit. His book was written 
in the midst of the bitter controversies and ecclesiastical cruelties, 
the implacable hatreds, fierce denunciations, and harassing persecu- 
tions of the seventeenth century, but its pages nowhere reflect this 
unchristian spirit. Denominational bigotry at no point shows 
itself in the book. A Church of England dean says that it is one 
of the few books which act as religious bonds to the whole of 
English Christendom. It is not a sectarian book ; it is a Christian 
book. Christian’s fightings are against sins, not against sects. 
His warfare is against principalities and powers and not against 
persons who differ in opinion from him. 

Although the feeling is surely growing that the churches must 
fight a common foe, and not one another, there is still unblushing 
bigotry and boastful intolerance. John Wesley once wrote that 
aggressive, masterful woman, Lady Huntingdon: “My dear friend, 
you seem not well to have learned yet the meaning of these words, 
which I desire to have written continually upon my heart, ‘Whoso- 
ever doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother and sister and mother.’” Some of Christ’s disciples 
are still stumbling over that saying of his. They have studied 
Aramaic, but they are still hunting in their dictionaries for the 
meaning of these words of Jesus. How many years ago was it 
that Mr. Pembroke, in Scott’s Waverly, offered to a printer a manu- 
script with this title, “A Dissent from Dissenters, or the Compre- 
hension confuted ; showing the Impossibility of any Composition 
between the Church and Puritans, Presbyterians, or Sectaries of 
any Description; illustrated from the Scriptures, the Fathers of 
the Chureh, and the soundest Controversial Divines”? It was 
declined with the comment: “Well meant, and learned, doubtless ; 
but the time has gone by.” But has the time gone by? Perhaps; 
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but certainly the spirit which prompted the writing of such a won- 
derful disquisition is still very much in evidence in certain quar- 
ters. Some of those who are prating the most about Christian 
unity have no desire for any union less than the complete absorp- 
tion of all “dissenters.” I have a personal acquaintance with a 
well-known bishop of the American branch of that communion to 
which Mr. Pembroke gave allegiance who was heard giving instrue- 
tions not long ago to the recently arrived supply of a summer 
chapel in a well-known summer resort, something as follows: “I 
want you to pay particular heed to the reading of the service and 
to your sermons; for you will have many Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists at the services, and your business is to make just 
as many perverts during the summer as you can.” It may be that 
not every man who says “Brother,” “Brother,” exactly means it, 
but he who breathes the atmosphere of Bunyan’s book will sooner 
or later feel as he did: “Christians are like the several flowers in 
a garden that have upon each of them the dew of heaven, which 
" being shaken with the wind, they let fall their dew at each other’s 
roots, whereby they are jointly nourished and become nourishers 
of each other.” In this and in many other respects Bunyan may 
well be an example to us in these times. He realized his ideal of 
the ministry not only in his writing and preaching but in the spirit 
of his life. Sorrows did not sour him; discipline did not daunt 
him ; slanders did not make him timid; promises of preferment did 
not silence him; ever-increasing popularity did not dull his weap- 
ons; beckoning pulpits in great centers did not swerve him. To 
the last he remained the simple, sensitive, devoted, imaginative, 
earnest, persuasive preacher of Jesus Christ. 


quien Seppe, 
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Art. IX.—THE CLASSICAL AND THE MODERN 
LOVE LYRIC 
Martiat, by way of apology for a particularly coarse book 
of epigrams, thought it sufficient to remark : 


Mores non habet hic meos libellus. 
(They’re not my habits that this book portrays.) 


The younger Pliny, upright and in many respects admirable as he 
was, reproved a friend for finding fault with another man’s im- 
moral pleasures, and was of the opinion that a spice of indecency 
was absolutely necessary in a love poem. Propertius, on the 
other hand, says, more cleverly than truly, of his Cynthia: 

Solet illa leves culpare puellas 

Et totam ex Helena non probat Iliada. 

(The frivolous girl so arouses her ire 

That Helen, for her, damns the Iliad entire.) 
American crities are freely aceused by those of Europe of going 
to this latter extreme. A sober plea for the maintenance in litera- 
ture of the moral tone that in life is essential to the permanent 
physical and mental welfare of mankind is often, in transatlantic 
literary circles, contemptuously dubbed “bourgeois.” “Bour- 
geois” is such an irritating, disheartening epithet! “Absolute 
sincerity, the complete passionate unveiling of his heart and soul— 
let that heart and soul be black and worthless as you will—is the 
one indispensable virtue of the great lyric poet.” This dictum, 
coming from one of the best known English scholars, on top of a 
gently superior “bourgeois” was too much. Having expressed his 
regret at our loss of so many magnificent lyrics through our ina- 
bility to understand the language of the cats that yow] so earnestly 
by night on the housetops, the writer walked away to compose a 
world-moving song by the metrical arrangement of a series of heart- 
felt maledictions. Moral questions, in one way or another, must 
enter into any comparison of ancient and modern love poetry. 
Many distinctive features of the modern lyric are at least remotely 
due to our different and higher conception of morality. It is the 
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intrinsic beauty of these features, however, rather than their “bour- 
geois” utility, that this paper would accent. The advocates of art 
for art’s sake, of the “natural,” of “absolute sincerity,” are apt to 
forget that art, naturalness, and sincerity, at the present stage of 
man’s development, are not found alone in the expression of those 
emotions whose chronic victory over us means our loss of what we 
have of altruism, honor, intellect, and most of the other qualities 
that differentiate men from brutes. They are apt to forget that 
the “higher self,” even if composed of absolutely nothing but 
millenniums of acclimatized pretense and ingrained convention, 
is now a naturalized factor in human life and the inspiration of 
thoughts and acts not only moral but beautiful. For one reason 
or another their so-called love was to the Greek and Roman poets 
an evil, a partial good, a blessing in moderation, a short-lived joy, 
or, at its rare best, a constant source of the greatest pleasure; our 
own lyrists have found in it not only the most pleasant but the 
happiest and most inspiring thing in life. The women celebrated 
by the ancient poets were seldom ones capable of awakening an 
emotion which brings out the best in man. Shelley’s feeling that 
we are unworthy of such a blessing as love may be, Browning’s 
regret that even our highest love falls far short of our ideal, 
Geibel’s conviction that the destruction of love in a life means, 
perhaps, the death of God in a life, would never have been 
expressed if our poets’ knowledge of women had been confined to 
the characterless beauties of the early Greek lyrics, the passionate, 
cold, self-centered, dumb or doggishly affectionate heroines of the 
Attic drama, the Theocritan, Virgilian, and Horatian coquettes, 
and the heterai of the elegists. There is no woman in the ancient 
tragedies who is satisfactory as a lover. Antigone, brave and 
devoted as she was, says that for a husband she would not so sac- 
rifice her life; Andromache’s version of wifely duty is sickening; 
about Alcestis one is almost inclined to agree with Pheres—the 
sublimity of her devotion approximated to silliness from the mo- 
ment when Admetus accepted it. Evadne is vainglorious in her 
death for love; Tecmessa wishes Ajax to live for almost purely 
selfish reasons, and Ajax dies with no hint of a struggle between 
love and honor. The sufferer in the tragic odes is often troubled 
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quite as much by material losses as by any grief of heart. There 
is often some jarring note of self-interest, something of Shylock’s 
moan for ducats and daughter, more realistic, maybe, than many 
of us are willing to admit, but, nevertheless, jarring, so habituated 
are we to demanding that our literary emotions, at least, be ele- 
vated, inspiring, yet comprehensible and humanly attainable in 
their unselfishness. This tendency to leave out in our poetry— 
the poetry meant to arouse our sympathy—thoughts that are not 
typical of man at his best is largely due to the direct and indirect 
influence of a religion that is idealistic. We may not practice 
altruism to any remarkable extent, but we are at least more aware 
than the ancient world of its desirability and of its presence or 
absence in others than ourselves. We think in higher terms: we 
are more apt to criticise those about us as good or bad, making the 
best rather than the average man our standard—though often 
quite willing that we ourselves be judged less harshly. Whether 
or not we are ourselves but types of the general run of mankind, 
we have accustomed ourselves to thinking the ordinary man, when 
he is analyzed for us in a novel or poem, a very mean creature 
after all, whose emotions are so shallow and transitory that they are 
not worth troubling about. We have no pity for Mr. Meredith’s 
“Egoist,” though many of us are painfully like him. No less 
repugnant than egoism to the literary idealism of many Anglo- 
Saxons is any evidence that professed love is nothing but lust. If 
a poet’s whole heart and soul ever were apparent in his verses, 
they are apparent in the cycle of lyrics telling of Catullus’s 
unhappy attachment to Lesbia. If the “lyrical ery” determines 
the goodness or badness of a song, if the complete, direct revelation 
of the poet’s heart is the criterion of excellence, there can be no 
doubt but that the finest of these lyrics are unequaled. But our 
idealism demands more. We are most deeply stirred only by the 
suffering of one who is either noble, or, conscious and repentant of 
his weakness, is struggling toward nobility of character. Catul- 
lus’s light-hearted allusion to the occasional frailty of his mistress 
is one of several indications that his love and his nature were not 
those that most engage our sympathy. The time came when 
Catullus’s pain was undoubtedly great, and its expression even 
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greater, but our commiseration is measured not only by the amount 
but also by the cause of a sufferer’s anguish. The faithfulness 
of Lesbia, another man’s wife whom he had first corrupted, and 
whose occasional infidelity to himself he had lightly tolerated, does 
not seem to us a satisfactory cause for the surprise, grief, and 
indignation which the poet eventually felt. In striking contrast 
to Catullus’s bitterness is Arthur’s pity for Guinevere. A dis- 
tinctly modern mental attitude is Tennyson’s, and one as much 
higher than that of Catullis as it is less usual in the real life of 
any age. It is the more appealing on that account, judged from 
our point of view. We may indulge what is worst but we sym- 
pathize with what is best in us. To Catullus one mood seemed 
as suitable as another for versification; with Burns it was much 
the same. The emotional power of the poems of both is conse- 
quently variable in the extreme. Tennyson, however, left many 
moods unexpressed, not because they were not common to man- 
kind, nor entirely because he had conscientious scruples against art 
for art’s sake, but also because he felt that the naturalness of a 
mood was no guarantee of the modern world’s sympathy with that 
mood. The love of Catullus, and much less the love of the rest 
of the ancient poets, never moved far from the inevitable “torus.” 
Of Dante’s or Wordsworth’s pure delight at the vision of a passing 
Beatrice or Highland girl, of Tennyson’s yearning for real love 
as a necessary element in life, of the belief in an affinity, that 
“pathetic fallacy” so exquisitely expressed by Christina Rossetti, 
of Michelangelo’s or Riickert’s conviction that in their love they 
find a force that lifts them above themselves, we hear nothing in 
the poems of the Greeks and Romans. They are not feelings 
which closely center round a bed. The woman who is so much to 
a man that protestations of fidelity are superfluous is not the 
heroine of classical verse; the faith of a woman in a man and his 
efforts to prove himself worthy of that faith is never the theme of 
the ancient lyrist. Woman’s sacrifice for man is common enough 
in classical mythology, history, and poetry. The converse is rarely 
met. Shakespeare’s love, so vast that death is feared only because 
of the survivor’s anguish, Browning’s love, so unselfish that anger 
at a woman’s perfidy is forgotten in pity and humble, prayerful 
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extenuation, generally speaking, are to be paralleled only in other 
modern verse. 

The ideal conception of woman as a being wiser and holier 
than man, a being whose innate nobility and nearness to God make 
her an object of respect and reverence, whose beauty claims man’s 
adoration, and whose physical weakness demands his unquestion- 
ing protection, is one of our fairest heritages from the Middle 
Ages. The picture of Beatrice would have been unintelligible to 
the ancient world, and hardly less unintelligible to the ancient 
poets would have been Wordsworth’s 

Perfect Woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort and command; 


And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 


The way in which a woman’s fairness shall be made known is 
largely a matter of personal taste. Some of us may prefer the 
suggestive, impressionistic method of the Greek poets, some the 
fuller complimentary description of the Latin elegists, some the 
accurate portraiture or the attractiveness hinted by the homage of 
an admiring nature that is characteristic of our own poetry. 


There are many other differences between the ancient and modern 
love lyric which are almost entirely matters of taste. Who can 
state to the rest of the world’s satisfaction precisely where sen- 
timentalism begins and sentiment ends? Who can be much more 
than personally sure, when conceits become insipid, where hyper- 
bole and metaphor are misplaced? Who can lay down universally 
acceptable rules for the use of allegory, climax, fancifulness, intro- 
spection and purposive suggestiveness in love-poetry? Who can 
convincingly declare that romanticism and mysticism, metaphysics 
and problems, this or that strange attitude toward death, this or 
that strange situation, have no place in erotic lyrics? When is 
thyme an added beauty? When are refrains permissible? When 
is retrospection effective? These are questions brought into the 
discussion almost entirely by the modern lyric, and modern critics 
have no sooner succeeded in answering any one of them to their 
own satisfaction than they are made aware—if they are humble 
enough to be intelligent—that the greatest critics are always at the 
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mercy of the greatest poets and that much of the greatest poetry 
will always keep passing preéstablished barriers. In general, one 
ean say only that while all of these features of our own lyrics have 
lent themselves most readily to abuse, all of them also have been 
proved capable of wonderful beauty, sweetness, or strength. The 
development of the use of nature in love poetry is the most striking 
of such features of the modern lyric as are only remotely, if at all, 
due to our demand for moral idealism in literature. From the 
mere similes in Shelley’s exquisite fragment, 

As sunset to the spher@d moon, 

As twilight to the western star, 

Thou, beloved, art to me, 
to Goethe’s finding in the sunlit sea and in the streams glistening 
in the moonlight a power that turns his thoughts toward his be- 
loved ; from Uhland’s feeling in the song of a bird, in the beauty 
of a flower, their understanding and sympathetic message from 
one far away to Burns’s love for the wind that blows from the home 
of his bonnie Jean ; from Wieland’s envious, trembling gladness in 
listening to the murmurs of the doves among the foliage to Lenau’s 
longing that he might give to his beloved in all its freshness the 
rose that he has plucked in a far-off land, and his resolve never 
again to go farther from her 

Als sich bliihend in der Hand 

Lasst die Rose tragen, 
seemingly every note in nature’s gamut has been sounded with 
novel force, delicacy, or tenderness. 

There are, then, these differences between the ancient and mo- 
ern lyric that each reader may and does consider as he pleases. 
But for many, if not for most, Anglo-Saxons, depth and nobility 
of heart, or at least no evidence to the contrary, in love poetry has 
become more than a matter of taste, more than a matter of chrono 
logical or local color. In life it measures for them love’s beneficial 
power, reality, and beauty ; to poetry of the highest class it is essen- 
tial. And for‘the best of the poetry of this class we must turn to 
English, German, and Italian lyrists. Sappho and Catullus are 
- far from being the greatest love poets, but are undoubtedly the 
greatest passion poets the world has known. The Sapphic frag- 
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ments give us a delightful, fleeting glimpse of a sunlit, rose-scented 
garden land known only to youth and beauty, unsure visions of 
maidens soft, fascinating, warm with color and desire, a scene as 
unreal for us, a8 glowing, as Guido’s “Aurora.” In her epitha- 
lamia, if we are to judge from the fragments and from Catullus, 
we have lost the most beautiful expressions of sympathy with the 
sensuous charm of the marriage day that were ever penned. Spen- 
ser’s is the only similar song in modern literature that rivals these 
odes of Catullus: the imitations of a Herrick are forlorn. But it 
is all Watteau, or Watteau intensified; there is no touch of 
Angelico or Perugino. One may imagine Sappho saying of herself, 

My blood was hot, wan wine of love 

And my song’s sound the sound the sound thereof, 

The sound of the delight of it. 
The sound of the delight of it, the sound of the sensuous and sen- 
sual delight of it, truly; but never the full appreciation of it, never 
the noble, inspiring aspects of it, never the breadth, depth, and 
grandeur of it. Modern poets have failed to express passion so 
convincingly as Sappho and Catullus and they have also failed to 
equal the ancients in the light love-lyric. The influence of Ana- 
creon, the Anacreontea, and the Greek Anthology, on modern verse 
has been immense, and our lyrists have not improved on the orig- 
inals. Theocritus is inimitable. Catullus’s little lament for 
Lesbia’s sparrow strikes a note between lightness and tenderness 
that has never been struck so charmingly since. Horace is no love 
poet but perhaps the most graceful light love poet we know. But 
for those of us who cannot, and would not, cease to insist on living 
in literature above ourselves the most enjoyable, the most appeal- 
ing, the greatest lyrics are those that tell of a love that is infinitely 
more than either passion or a pretty plaything. Idealism of many 
sorts is beautiful, and the ancients were often idealists as well as 
realists. But in love poetry their idealism was almost entirely 


physical. 
TP Clipe. 
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Art. X.—PRAY ER IN SCRIPTURE 


Prayer in Scripture is the submission of the will of man to 
the will of God. Its simplest form of speech, as well as its sub- 
limest strain, is “Not my will, but thine, be done.” Its vital 
breath comes from the deepest depths of the soul as it says, even 
in the pain and agony of death, “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” But this is the perfectly developed idea and 
condition of prayer in Scripture—the flower which opened so natu- 
rally and so beautifully in the garden of the soul’s needs and filled 
the atmosphere of life with such a sweet and abiding fragrance. 
And yet even in the beginning this was the essence of prayer in 
Scripture. Some say not so; that at first prayer among the Israel- 
ites was only a blind groping after God, an effort to discover some 
talisman by which he might be approached. The conception of 
prayer then, we are told, was crude, and its practice belonged to 
the childhood exercises of the race. There are some who go fur- 
ther, and ask us to believe that prayer, even in Scripture, at first 
was merely the cutting of the flesh, a shedding of the blood by self- 
inflicted wounds of the one praying. They tell us that the spec- 
tacle of the priests of Baal on Carmel slashing their bodies with 
knives to make their gods hear was only an extreme exhibition of 
the practice that actually obtained among the early Israelites. 
And for proof they slightly change the spelling of a word in the 
account of Elijah bringing the widow’s boy back to life again, and 
thereby represent the prophet, not stretching himself three times 
at full length and with his whole weight upon the young child, but 
thrice cutting himself, shedding his own blood in the pious act of 
prayer. While the chief word for “prayer” in the Old Testament 
probably comes from a root word meaning “to rend,” “to cut,” and 
while the change made in the spelling of the word referred to in 
the Elijah and the widow’s boy incident is one sometimes neces- 
sary to be made, yet this testimony is too meager and far too insufti- 
cient to make out a case against the early Israelites of committing 
self-torture as an act of prayer. The evidence is all and conclu- 
sively the other way. Even the first utterances of prayer which 
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we have in the record show an attempt, although feeble and flutter- 
ing, to spread the wings and fly to the hills whence cometh man’s 
help, and where he can rest his soul in the Infinite. 

We need not look long in the earliest narratives of the Old 
Testament to see that the fundamental idea of prayer, at the very 
beginning as well as at the end, was a submission of the spirit of 
man to the spirit of God. This we find to be true even although 
the form of prayer was a dialogue between man and God, and the 
expression that of a ery for help, or an expostulation, or an argu- 
ment or demand. And it may be pointed out, too, that, whereas 
Jesus said “Not my will, but thine,” Abraham and Jacob and 
Moses and David seemed to say, “Not thy will, but mine, be done.” 
But this difference is one of form rather than essence. Jesus, as 
a matter of fact, demanded always that his will be done. His only 
will, however, was to do the Father’s will. And so Abraham and 
Jacob, while seemingly making certain demands of God, in fact 
desired that his will, and not theirs, be done. So intent were they 
on having their prayers answered that they told God exactly what 
they wanted. So far as they were concerned there should be no 
mistake on the part of Ged as to the kind of answer they expected. 
And yet underlying their demands is a submission to the Eternal 
will. While in word they were demanding the fulfillment of 
their wills, in attitude they were earnestly wrestling with them- 
selves to make their wills the divine will. They commended their 
destinies and the immediate affairs of their lives to the God who 
they believed had called them and who they knew was guiding 
- them. To take only two illustrations, let us look first at the prayer 
of Abraham as he is interceding for the righteous in the city of 
Sodom. Who but an inspired scribe could have recorded that 
prayer? Only one who was living in the inner courts of the 
Eternal could have caught its spirit and worked it into his life so 
that when, centuries after its utterance, he wrote it down, his 
hand was indeed under the spell of divine impulse. The incidents 
that led up to the prayer are familiar. They began with Abram’s 
first call to get out of his country and from his kindred and from 
his father’s house unto a land that God would show him. So con- 
stantly did Abraham walk and talk with God that he truly became 
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the friend of God. And now in the incident of the destruction of 
Sodom we read that “Abraham stood yet before God.” Where 
should the friend of God be standing but “yet” before God? And 
what is friendship if it does not give both the privilege and the 
opportunity of unburdening the soul? And what shall a friend 
pray for more intensely than for that which is most heavily upon 
his heart? And so, shall we declare here—with some—that Abra- 
ham was striking a bargain with God? How we should then miss 
the very soul of Abraham’s prayer! “Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous in the city, will thou not spare the place for the fifty 
righteous?’ Abraham immediately answered his own prayer. 
“Far be it from thee to slay the righteous after this manner. 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” But would the 
Lord save the city for a less number? Abraham continues to 
wrestle with himself. In humility he falls before God, declaring 
he was but dust and ashes. He pleads for the saving of forty-five, 
then of thirty, then of twenty. But would God, his Friend, an- 
swer his prayer for a less number? Here indeed is a Garden of 
Gethsemane in the Old Testament. Drops of sweat rolled from 
Abraham’s brow as he continued “yet,” and all alone, in that 
awful stillness before God. “O let not the Lord be angry and I 
will speak yet this once. Peradventure only ten shall be found 
there”—and then he stops short as though his breath failed him, 
as though he dared not ask that only ten be spared. How these 
few short-breathed, ejaculated words color the whole scene and 
portray Abraham saying in spirit: Let this cup pass from me, 
the destruction of my beloved relatives—yet not my will, only 
thine, be done. Turn now to the other illustration—a prayer, the 
first one, of Jacob. Jacob had outraged filial love, he had tram- 
pled brotherly confidence in the dust, he had violated the sacred 
law of the family in obtaining “with subtlety”—to use the mild 
term of Scripture—the birthright and its blessings. He imme- 
diately became a fugitive, fleeing the wrath of his brother by day 
and groaning in the presence of heavenly visitants by night. In 
fear and trembling he appreciates the direfulness of his condition. 
He is pushed by the force of circumstances before the very face of 
God. He begins to pray. And here is the record of his prayer: 
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“If God will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, 
and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I 
come again to my father’s house in peace, then [and by implica- 
tion, only then} shall the Lord be my God: and this stone, which 
I have set for a pillar, shall be God’s house: and of all that thou 
shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” This 
prayer has been characterized as the shrewdest kind of bargaining. 
And it does seem far removed from the “Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” There is not a word, not a suggestion, of repentance 
or remorse. The conditions put are coldly calculated and set in 
a plaster-of-paris form. And yet to see in this prayer only an 
attempt to traffic with God is again to miss the real spirit of prayer 
as we find it reflected in the very day-dawn of the Israelite con- 
sciousness. Let us hasten to say that this prayer was answered to 
the letter. Jacob was furthered on his way, he received food in 
sufficiency and raiment in plenty, he was brought to his father’s 
house in peace. Before this came to pass, however, there were 
the vicissitudes of daily toil and conflict, of defeat and victory. 
There was that night-long wrestling under the still and starry 
heavens; the utterance of that second prayer of Jacob, so different 
in spirit from the first ; the change of name from Jacob, the earthy, 
to Israel, the heavenly ; and afterward came the long life of worthy 
and true service, and the hoary head that stood in honor before 
Pharaoh to bless him, and the pure lips out of which came the 
benediction upon his sons. But all this dates back to the prayer 
which Jacob prayed to God after that first night spent as a fugitive 
on the hard ground with only a heap of stones for a pillow. And 
why? Because that prayer was the turning of Jacob to his God. 
Bold and unshamefaced as that prayer was, lacking every sense of 
respect due to God, it, nevertheless, evidenced the right attitude 
of prayer. And we are clearly shown that God interpreted the 
words in the spirit of the attitude. 
Father in heaven! humbly before thee, 
Kneeling in prayer, thy children appear; 


We in our weakness, we in our blindness, 
Thou in thy wisdom, hear us, O hear! 


Sin in its hot pursuit had laid its iron clasp on Jacob’s soul. But 
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he turned to God and knelt humbly before him. He surrendered 
to him long before the conditions he made in his prayer were ful- 
filled. In fact, he did not even wait for their fulfillment ; he acted 
as though they had already been fulfilled. Now, as we fix our 
attention on these two prayers, what a foregleam of the Christ 
spirit and consciousness do we find at this early period in the Old 
Testament! We should lack all power of appreciation and per- 
ception did we not read between and beyond the meager lines 
of such narratives the clear insight the chosen people at the very 
beginning had into the deep truths of the Eternal and the strong 
hold they had on the very facts of God’s nature. These prayers 
could have been uttered only by men brought up in the atmosphere 
of true devotion, and true devotion could have been engaged in 
only as a result of rightly apprehending the nature and the near- 
ness of the object of devotion. Early in Genesis, in the fourth 
chapter, we are told that ‘“‘men began to call upon the name of the 
Lord.” They called upon his name because they felt that he 
knew them and they knew that he was near. 

The Psalms, as we have them, are the written records of 
songs that were sung; many of them, among the Israelites from 
time immemorial. They are pervaded with such a calm, glad sense 
of God’s nearness, and with such a simple yet earnest yearning 
after him that we cannot help but catch the real prayer spirit 
from them. 

Whom have I in heaven but thee? 

And there is none on earth that I desire besides thee. 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 

So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 

When shall I come and appear before God? 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 


If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, 
Even the night shall be light about me. 
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Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day: 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 

How great is the sum of them! 

If I should count them, they are more in number than the sand: 

When I awake I am still with thee. 

The Lord is my shepherd; 

I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil: for thou art with me. 
Such were some of the early Israelite prayers, if not in this same 
form, yet in the substance. And still we are asked to believe that 
the first truly moral prayer in the Bible is found not earlier than 
in Chaper I of Isaiah. Sublimely spiritual as the prayers of the 
great prophet were, we cannot concede to him the discovery of the 
fundamental conception of prayer which in his writings is found 
everywhere so fragrantly blooming. Those who are offended at 
the crude wording and commercial sentiment of such a prayer as 
Jacob’s miss the spirit of the attitude, which is of the essence of 
the later Old Testament prayers, and indicates a spirituality as 
potential as Isaiah’s spirituality is fact. It may not be amiss to 
remark that those who hold to the words and ignore the attitude 
of some of the cruder prayers of the Old Testament are apt to tell 
us, when they come to interpret other portions of Scripture, that 
they are freed from bondage to the letter and are actuated by the 
spirit in their interpretations. Again, we are told that the prayers 
in the Old Testament are for material and external needs, and 
fail to express the desire for spiritual blessings. If this is so, what 
does the psalmist mean when he says, “In the day when I cried 
thou answeredst me, and strengthenedst me with strength in my 
soul”; or, again: “Hear my prayer, O Lord, give ear unto my 
supplication. . . . My spirit is overwhelmed within me; my 
heart within me is desolate. . . . I stretch forth my hands 
unto thee: my soul thirsteth after thee, as a thirsty land”? And 
what is the oft-repeated answer to such frequently recurring 
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prayers? That God has given material or external blessing? 
Not so. “Be of. good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 
all ye that hope in the Lord.” Read the conclusion of Solomon’s 
prayer at the beginning of his reign. “Give therefore thy servant 
an understanding heart to judge thy people, that I may discern 
between good and bad: for who is able to judge this thy so great 
a people?” And hear the answer. “God said unto him, Because 
thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long 
life; neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life 
of thine enemies; but hast asked for thyself understanding to dis- 
cern judgment; behold, I have done according to thy word: lo, I 
have given thee a wise and an understanding heart; . . . and 
I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked, both riches 
and honor. . . . And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep 
my statutes and my commandments, . . . then I will lengthen 
thy days.” The record says that this prayer with its answer was 
only a dream. But the very fact that such a dream could have 
been imagined shows what the conception of acceptable, answerable 
prayer was. The very soul of prayer, even then, was the longing 
for spiritual communion and its blessings. To attain these man 
was ready, eager to submit his will to God’s. 

Turning to the New Testament for a brief moment, we come 
at once to the Master who taught his disciples how to pray. And 
this teaching was by example more than by precept. Jesus did 
not change nor add to the fundamental idea of prayer as found in 
the Old Testament. He gave it his stamp of approval by making 
his life a submissive life and hence a life of prayer. We under- 
stand what prayer is and can be by looking upon his life. He ree- 
ognized that his Father knew what things he had need of, and yet 
he asked of him unceasingly according as he desired to receive. 
He regards his Father as the complete embodiment of perfect Love 
and believed that this Love would go out to him to the uttermost, 
enabling him to give himself wholly to the Father. Thus was he 
ready for the toil of life with its conquests as well as defeats, its 
pleasures and joy as well as its sorrows and agony. Therefore 
when he felt lonely in the midst of multitudes he went to the 
desert place or on the mountaintop and poured out his soul, through 
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the long night hours, into the soul of his Father; when the sin-sick 
and the bodily diseased came to him for healing he tarried first to 
speak with God, for such work could only be done by prayer and 
fasting; when he stood before the grave of Lazarus his heart, 
broken with his own grief and that of the sisters, heaved and 
throbbed within him as he engaged his Father in prayer until its 
utterance became a groan. In the night of betrayal, already 
crushed in spirit, he goes to the garden, grasping hopelessly for 
any support his disciples might give him—as if one should attempt 
to lean on a reed. The pains that shot through his body were 
sharper and more excruciating here than afterward when the nails 
were driven into his flesh. Drops of blood did indeed roll from 
his forehead. For his life was being put to the test. Aad his 
life was a prayer. “If it be possible’—he does not hesitate to 
make the petition—‘let this eup pass from me.” But imme- 
diately—as if surprised that he should have even thought of, much 
less uttered, the words—‘Not my will, but thine, be done.” Here 
was complete submission, the perfect expression of prayer. Was 
Jesus wrestling with God in the garden? Was he not rather 
wrestling with himself? And is this not a vital element of prayer 
in Scripture which we must note? A sainted teacher, whose study 
was the peaceful and inviting haven for students storm-tossed on 
the sea of doubt or trouble, and from which they always came out 
buoyant and strengthened, said that he never answered them as 
they sought his advice or reassurance. He tried, rather, to draw 
them out, as gently as he could, to talk at length of their desires, 
their doubts and misgivings. And so, in the assuring presence 
of one who knew them, who loved them and sympathized with 
them, they poured out their souls, wrestling with themselves, until 
the battle was won. Then they went forth, strong-hearted and 
unwavering, to face the trouble or undertake the task. May we 
not use this poor, imperfect illustration to get a clearer idea of 
the prayer-test through which Jesus went in the garden? There 
he poured out his soul, as he did during the temptation and so 
often during his ministry, and so often, too, as a boy and growing 
young man; there he wrestled with himself in the unyielding grip 
but true attitude of prayer. And all the while his Father—his 
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Father who knew him, who had counted the cost of the sacrifice 
and understood how dearly it must be bought, his Father who loved 
him with a love that comprehended infinite love—was looking on 
with all the sympathy and inspiriting resources of the Eternal 
Heart. And when it was over Jesus could say, “It is enough; 
the hour is at hand,” and went forth majestically firm and glo- 
riously serene—we can hardly refrain from shouting as we see 
him passing before us—the only person among those who tried 
him or who thronged the trial rooms who was composed and col- 
lected, and hence knew what was going on. Because Jesus sub- 
mitted himself so entirely to God he was given the power to 
wrestle with himself until the last vestige of personal desire was 
gone, and the curtain of the human will was rolled up disclosing 
that of the divine. So it was with Jacob wrestling with the angel 
of his better self, hesitating, however, to submit until wounded, 
and ever after carrying about in his body the mark of that holy 
conquest. But with the submission came strength and clear in- 
sight, and the vision that looked beyond the plane of the present 
into the very purpose of the Infinite. 

This is prayer in Scripture: the submission of the human will 
to the divine will. In the Old Testament we find its deepest 
expression in the ery: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” In the New Testament, its natural utterance is that from 
the cross—your cross and mine: “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” 





The Saloon in English Politics 


Art. XI.—THE SALOON IN ENGLISH POLITICS 


“Ir the state does not soon control the liquor traffic the liquor 
traffic will control the state.” This warning of Lord Rosebery’s, 
uttered nearly thirteen years ago, has been brought vividly home 
to the Eaglish people by what has happened since the introduction 
of the Licensing Bill. For many years the Licensed Victualers’ 
Central Protection Society has openly adopted the motto, “Our 
Trade our Politics.” But the significance of this watehword has 
searcely been realized until quite lately. The Peckham election 
has illustrated the power, to quote once more from Lord Rosebery, 
of “a political ring which threatens to throttle and control the com- 
monwealth itself.” During this contest the orgy of demoralization 
went so far as to evoke protests from one of the leading representa- 
tives in London journalism of the party in whose behalf the liquor 
interest exerted its influence. It is now a practical certainty that 
in every English constituency in which a byelection is held during 
the next few months the same struggle will be renewed and the 
same disereditable methods employed. 

Before I proceed to describe these methods in detail it may 
be as well to recall briefly the main object and provisions of the 
Licensing Bill itself. Its purpose is, as Mr. Asquith declared in 
introducing it, “first, an immediate progressive reduction in the 
excessive facilities which are now allowed for the retail sale of 
intoxicating drinks; and, second, the gradual but complete recov- 
ery, with due regard to existing interests, by the state of its do- 
minion over and its property in the monopoly which has been 
improvidently allowed to slip out of its control.” The license 
which a saloonkeeper has to take out before being permitted to 
engage in his business has in the past been granted for one year 
only, with no more than an expectation of renewal at the end of 
that period. Except, however, when serious misconduct has been 
proved it has been usual for the licensing magistrates to grant such 
renewal; and in consequence, although reminded again and again 
by judicial decision that their legal status was insecure, the saloon- 
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keepers have come to regard a license once obtained as a freehold 
property in perpetuity. It is now proposed that the state shall 
reassert its claim and shall once more treat an application for the 
renewal of a license with the same impartiality as though it were 
an application for the granting of a new license. To avoid hard- 
ship to existing license holders, this policy is not to come into force 
until fourteen years from April, 1909. During this interval the 
number of licenses is to be reduced steadily, but in the case of all 
saloons thus closed within this period compensation is to be paid 
by means of a levy upon the remaining licensed houses. This 
method of compensation is suggested by the precedent set in Mr. 
Balfour’s Act of 1904, and is based on the theory that the saloons 
which remain will increase their own profit to a certain extent 
owing to the suppression of competing neighbors. The introduc- 
tion of this bill was immediately followed by a storm of denuncia- 
tion from the partisans of the liquor traffic. In an editorial the 
next morning the Daily Telegraph applied to it the epithets “un- 
principled,” “narrow,” “intolerant,” “eruel,” “flagitious,” and 
“predatory.” It stigmatized it as “robbery of the worst kind” and 
“a measure of revolutionary violence.” The same high level of 
invective has been sustained in a series of editorials in the same 
journal and has been successfully rivaled in other quarters. For 
example, the mayor of Bolton has described the bill as “a most 
dastardly and dishonest measure,” and a councilor of the same im- 
portant Lancashire borough has said that “a more wicked and 
thievish act was never proposed by any responsible government, 
and if passed it would provide a lead in rapacity which the most 
abject apostle of socialism could not excel.”” Columns might easily 
be filled—as they actually have been filled day by day in the corre- 
spondence of some of the daily papers—with the most rabid as- 
saults on the bill itself and denunciations of the “fanatical teetotal 
blackguards” in whose interests it is alleged to have been prepared. 
One of the most frequent of the specific charges brought against 
the bill is that it contemplates a shameless robbery of the widow 
and orphan. When we remember how many homes have been 
ruined by the expenditure in the saloon of the resources which 
should have gone to their upkeep we might naturally suppose that 
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an unselfish zeal for such dependent classes would exhibit itself in 
supporting temperance reform rather than in opposing it. But 
the widows and orphans for whom a plea is now made are those 
whose savings have been invested in brewery shares and debentures, 
and who, it is predicted, will be reduced to absolute penury if the 
bill should become law. Pitiable forecasts are made of the fate 
of other innocent investors now threatened with ruin. A typical 
example is the case of a governess who, after many years of hard 
work, and by the greatest economy, had saved a few hundred 
pounds whieh she invested in brewery shares. “I am now told,” 
she writes, “that if the present Licensing Bill is passed, my money 
will be lost. Is it possible that Englishmen will allow me and 
thousands of others like me to be ruined in this way ?”’ 

In reply to this and similar appeals all that need be said is 
that this so-called investment was really a speculation of the most 
reckless type. If investors are today threatened with ruin it is 
not upon teetotalers or the government that they must cast the 
blame. To quote the sober judgment of the financial editor of the 
Times: “The Licensing Bill, whatever it may threaten, has not 
killed the brewery market; the market was dead before, and dead 
as the result of the speculation by brewers in tied houses which cul- 
minated ten years ago and has been collapsing year by year ever 
since.” (A “tied house,” by the way, is a saloon which is the prop- 
erty not of an independent saloonkeeper but of a brewery company 
which runs it in the name of one of its own agents, who, of course, 
is not permitted to sell any liquor but what is manufactured by 
that particular company.) Between 1897 and 1905—a date when 
the Conservative government was still in office—there was a fall 
of over 80 per cent in the value of the shares of some of the leading 
breweries. In one instance, that of Allsopp ordinary shares, the 
drop was no less than 92 per cent. This extraordinary slump is 
mainly due to the fact that ten or twenty years ago brewery com- 
panies, greatly overcapitalized, bought up saloons at prices which 
made a remunerative return impossible. The brewers are there- 
fore now endeavoring to turn upon the government the odium of 
unhappy conditions which are the direct result of their own “fren- 
zied finance.” Obviously, the investors in any brewery company 
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which was in a sound position previous to the introduction of the 
Licensing Bill need have no fear of the sweeping away of their 
savings by a measure which, it has been estimated, will simply 
require them to set aside five per cent of their profits during the 
next fourteen years for the provision of a sinking fund. Closely 
allied to this appeal is an argument which is intended to arouse the 
opposition of a far larger circle—of everybody, in short, who is a 
property owner of any kind. The bill is represented as the first 
item in a wildly socialistic program of general confiscation. “The 
whole object of the Red Flag,” says the Daily Telegraph, “is to 
apply a time limit to every form of capital. . . . The cause of the 
trade [the liquor trade] is, in this business, the cause of every 
trade. The whole security of commerce, property, and investment 
is in the balance. The interests of every man who has saved a 
farthing are at stake in the struggle against the first great scheme 
of public confiscation.” Judicious observers can discern that an 
argument of this kind is really playing into the hands of the most 
extreme doctrinaire socialists, whose contention it is that the right 
to land or to any other kind of property has no better basis than has 
the saloonkeeper’s interpretation of his annual license as equivalent 
to a freehold. The Manchester Guardian pertinently asks whether 
any real owner of property relishes “the placing of his title to his 
house, his land, his savings in consols in the same class as a 
brewer’s right to a freehold which by law is not his,” and declares 
that if there were no other reason for withstanding the brewer's 
attack, it would still be worth withstanding on account of its 
menace to the institution of private property. But, sound as this 
reasoning is, it has little effect for the moment in allaying the 
scare which the brewers have so adroitly raised, and the beating 
of the antisocialistic drum will rally against the bill a large sec- 
tion of the community which owns no brewery shares and the value 
of whose property would in the long run be increased by the relief 
from taxation and other burdens which would be one of the results 
of greater national sobriety. 

The opponents of the bill, however, are by no means content- 
ing themselves with arguments and appeals. They are bringing 
direct and severe pressure to bear upon the members of certain 
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‘ 
occupations and classes with the object of securing their codpera- 


tion. They say, in effect: “If we are to suffer from this meas- 
ure, we will take care that you suffer too, so you had better make 
common cause with us without loss of time.” Thus a motor com- 
pany receives from a brewing firm the notification that the con- 
templated purchase of an additional motor lorry is indefinitely 
postponed owing to “the alarming character” of the Licensing Bill, 
but “we take it that if political events should permit us to recon- 
sider the matter, you will be prepared to supply us.” The threat 
is held out that, if the bill passes, the services of builders, plumb- 
ers, carpenters, decorators, etc., who have found employment in 
the construction and repair of saloons will no longer be required, 
and that thousands of workmen engaged in these occupations will, 
accordingly, be thrown out of employment. Farmers are told that 
the brewers, “in order to save what they can from the wreckage of 
their property,” will use foreign malt, and substitutes for malt, 
instead of malt made from English barley. At Mincing Lane 
there is a monthly sale by auction of isinglass, largely bought by 
brewers for the purpose of clearing the brew. At the: first sale 
after the introduction of the Licensing Bill only 180 packages were 
sold out of 900. The reason was given, and widely published, that 
brewers were afraid, owing to the government’s proposals, to make 
any considerable purchases. It has since leaked out, however, that 
the bulk of the supplies for which there were no public bids were 
privately sold within a few days to the brewers’ agents at full 
prices. No one but Mr. Dooley could do adequate justice to the 
spectacle of sudden and hopeless destitution which the poor brewers 
are now displaying to the public gaze. The glorious sport of fox- 
hunting is in danger of being crippled. Sir Gilbert Greenall, for 
instance, is impelled by the economies that will be necessary 
through this “revolutionary measure” to give up his mastership of 
the Belvoir Hounds. All over the country the subscriptions that 
brewers and brewery shareholders have been making to charities 
are being withdrawn, and the officials of some charitable institu- 
tions have been foolish enough to fall into the trap and appeal to 
the public to assist their agitation. The directors of Meux’s Brew- 
ery, who have annually subscribed about $525 to the charitable 
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funds of Saint Giles’s parish, Bedford Square, write to the rector 
regretting that “they are quite unable to allocate any sum to charity 
at a time when the very existence of their legalized business is 
threatened by the iniquitous bill of robbery and confiscation intro- 
duced by the present socialistic government.” One brewing firm 
has gone so far as to issue a notice declaring that, if the bill passes, 
it will stop payment of the retiring allowances it has been making 
to its own ex-employees. Contributions to church funds are also 
being discontinued, in the hope of persuading the clergy to join in 
the opposition to the bill. Accordingly, the question of “tainted 
money,” which has often been raised in connection with such gifts, 
now bids fair to settle itself. But in spite of their terribly impov- 
erished condition the representatives of the liquor interest can still 
find money to support the most lavishly financed agitation known 
to modern English politics. At the same meeting of Meux’s Com- 
pany at which the withdrawal of charitable subscriptions was an- 
nounced the chairman reported that he had sent a check of the com- 
pany for fifty guineas (over $260) to the help of the Conservative 
candidate at the Peckham election, and that personal checks 
amounting to twenty guineas had been sent to the same object by 
himself and two colleagues in the directorate. This was a little 
too unblushing to be tolerated, and the company’s check was accord. 
ingly returned by the candidate. But the Corrupt Practices Act 
unfortunately puts no hindrance in the way of lavish expenditure 
on the part of associations with which the Parliamentary candidate 
is not officially connected, and it is notorious that many times the 
value of the rejected check was actually spent in debauching the 
constituency. Many years ago Mr. Bass told the public that for 
every pound put down by the United Kingdom Alliance (the lead- 
ing temperance reform organization) he and his friends would put 
down a hundred. One of the first things done by the Brewers’ 
Society on the introduction of the Licensing Bill was to call upon 
its members to form a guarantee fund of not less than $500,000 
to oppose the bill, this fund to be placed at the disposal of the 
National Trade Defense Association. This Defense Association 
has promptly entered upon a vigorous propaganda, in which it is 
being supported by the Licensed Victualers’ Defense League, the 
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Beer and Wine Trade Defense League, and a newly formed and 
influential committee “to protect the interests of the holders of 
debentures secured upon breweries and licensed properties.”” One 
form the protection of “the trade” is taking is a series of organized 
attempts to break up meetings called by the supporters of the bill. 
For two hours the other evening, in the lecture hall of his own 
church, Dr. Clifford endeavored in vain to speak himself and to 
secure a hearing for two Parliamentary friends. The opponents 
of the bill had been urged by a printed “whip” to meet at a certain 
neighboring saloon and march to the meeting place. Those who 
secured admission hurled abusive epithets at the veteran minister, 
and shook their fists in his face, while their confederates outside 
howled imprecations through the keyholes and ventilators. “We 
have to fight,” as Mr. Lloyd George said at the Queen’s Hall meet- 
ing, “a dangerous and powerful traffic, well organized, skillfully 
directed, and hampered by no qualms of conscienee. . . . We know 
that we have reached one of those crises in the history of nations 
when there is a fundamental conflict between the lowest appetites 
of a people and their highest interests—a conflict on the result of 
which depends whether the race shall continue to ascend toward 


a purer, a cleaner, and a brighter firmament.” 


fost). Kerclt 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE ROOSEVELT MYTH 
BisHop NvELSEN, of Omaha, using the methods of some biblical 
critics, has constructed the following myth of Theodore Roosevelt, 
which may remind some of Bishop Berkeley’s doubts of the historicity 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and possibly others of a Congo critic’s 
skepticism about the Spanish-American war: 


Allow me a digression. I wish to apply these same principles of 
analysis and comparison to a modern personality, following strictly the 
methods of Professor Jensen. Suppose Lord Macaulay’s famous New 
Zealander, whom he pictures as standing upon a broken arch of London 
Bridge, in the midst of a vast solitude, to sketch the ruins of Saint Paul's, 
should come over to America and dig in the sand-hills covering the 
Congressional Library in Washington. He finds a great pile of literature 
which originated in the first few years of the twentieth century. In the 
very learned book which our New Zealand scholar publishes he refers to 
the fact that at the beginning of the twentieth century the head of the 
great American nation was supposed to be a strong and influential man 
by the name of Theodore Roosevelt. His name has gone down in history, 
but our scholar proves that Theodore Roosevelt was no historical person 
at all. He never lived; he is merely the personification of tendencies and 
mythological traits then dominant in the American nation. 

For instance, this legendary hero is commonly pictured with a big 
stick. Now, this is plainly a mythological trait, borrowed from the 
Greeks and Romans, and represents really the thunderbolt of Jupiter. He 
is pictured as wearing a broad-brimmed hat aud large eye-glasses. This 
mythological feature is borrowed from old Norse mythology, and repre- 
sents Woden endeavoring to pierce through the heavy clouds of fog 
covering his head. A great many pictures show the legendary hero smil- 
ing and displaying his teeth. This is a very interesting feature, showing 
the strong African influences in American civilization. Many contradictory 
legends are told about this man. He was a great hunter; he was a rough 
rider; but he was also a scholar and author of a number of learned books. 
He lived in the mountains, on the prairie, and in a large city. He was a 
leader in war, but also a peacemaker. It is said that he was appealed to 
by antagonizing factions, even by warring nations, to arbitrate. It is 
self-evident that we have here simply the personification of prominent 
character traits of the American people at various stages of their 
historical development. They loved to hunt, to ride, to war; reaching a 
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higher stage of civilization, they turned to studying, writing books, making 
peace; and all these contradictory traits were, in course of time, used to 
draw the picture of this legendary national hero. Some mythological 
features have not yet been fully cleared up; for instance, that he is often 
represented in the shape of a bear or accompanied by bears. For a while 
these “Teddy Bears” were in nearly every house, and it seems as if they 
even were worshiped, at least by the children. There is no doubt that 
some remote astral conception lies at the root of this rather puzzling 
feature. 

But two reasons are conclusive to establish the legendary thesis. 
1. The American nation, at the beginning of the twentieth century, had 
hardly emerged from the crudity of fetichism and witchcraft. Many 
traces of fortune-telling, charming, sorcery, and other forms of super- 
stition can be found by studying the daily papers. Even this hero Roose- 
yelt was given to some such superstition, Whenever he desired to bring 
anyone under his spell and charm him, he took him by the hand and 
pronounced a certain magical word. As far as I can discover it spells 
something like “dee-lighted.” 2. The other conclusive proof is the name. 
Theodore is taken from the language of a people representing the southern 
part of Europe and means “Gift of God”; Roosevelt is taken from the 
language of a people representing the northern part of Europe, and means 
“Field of Roses.” The idea is evident: This hero personifies the union 
of the two European races which laid the foundations of early American 
civilization—the Romanic and the Teutonic races; and the Americans 
imagined that a man who united in himself all those wonderful traits of 
character must necessarily be a miraculous “Gift of God,” and furthermore 
they thought that if a man personifying their ideals really had full sway, 
their country would be changed to a “Field of Roses.” 

This explanation is strictly scientific. No doubt a good many machine 
politicians and heads of trusts would be delighted to awake some morning 
and find out that Theodore Roosevelt is nothing but a mythological figure. 
But, thank God, he is a living fact and tremendous power in the life of 
our nation. And so is Jesus Christ. 


This illustrates how easy it is to show the contemptible pettiness 
and silliness of some very pretentious, pompous, and impudent biblical 
criticism. 





THE EPISCOPAL ADDRESS 


Untess the Church has sadly bungled its business and erred in 
its selections, the bishops are among its ablest and most devoted 
ministers. And unless the bishops have shamefully neglected their 
extraordinary opportunities for knowledge and shirked their vast 
responsibility for knowing, the aggregate of knowledge and wisdom 
in the Board of Bishops should be greater than that of any other 
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equal number of men. The quadrennial address of the Episcopal 
Board to the General Conference and the Church is a document of 
momentous import. It is weighty with wisdom, worthy of utmost 
respect and serious consideration. We feel bound to spread upon 
these pages so much of it as we have room for. 


“We rejoice to report that the Church of your love still grows 
and prospers, and we refer you for minute information to the reports 
of the several great interests and activities of the Church, which wil] 
be laid before you by those who have them in charge. It is certainly 
inspiring to know that the gain in communicants for this quadrennium 
is 275,357—the greatest gain in any quadrennium in sixteen years. 
The number of ministers in our Annual Conferences is now 19,353, 
including probationers but not local preachers, an increase of 1,127 
in four years. The number subject to appointment as pastors, on 
trial and in full membership, is 15,722. The number occupying non- 
pastoral appointments and those attending schools is 2,038, leaving 
13,684 in the service as pastors, not counting pastors who are local 
preachers. The number of local preachers serving as pastors is 
4,439. Thus our pastoral army numbers 20,161. By the mercy of 
God, each General Conference represents a larger Church and a 
wider sweep of Christian influence. You answer in your roll call from 
every continent. Japan alone of our mission fields ceases to answer, 
not because our work has died in Japan, but because, mingling with 
other Methodist life, it has guided, tinctured, and ushered into being 
an independent Japanese Methodist Church. You come here from 
every state in the United States, and some from the isles of the sea. 
Thus you constitute in a large sense a world-wide Church. The 
officers whom you elect will exercise their functions under many flags. 
The ministry under your supervision preaches the gospel in 149 
languages and dialects. This ministry has replaced in many hearts 
the chill of Buddhism by the warmth of Christianity ; the caste of the 
Brahmin by the brotherhood of Jesus; the fatalism and sensuousness 
of Mohammedanism by the charity and spirituality of apostolic 
teaching. The philosophy of Confucius is, through this ministry, 
turning from a crystallized and immovable past to a life and growth 
compelled by the gospel leaven. In India, Siva surrenders to Jesus; 
in Africa, the fetish gives way to the ‘Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world.’ In South America, Italy, Mexico, and 
Russia, the ‘truth as it is in Jesus’ is, under the ministry of our 
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Church, destroying superstition and bringing souls to a saving sense 
of the priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus Christ and placing the 
Redeemer where the intercession of saints is seen not to be necessary 
to the good will of ‘him who ever liveth above to make intercession 
for us.’ 

“As our ministry in Europe moves eastward from France, Ger- 
many, and Russia with the advancing wave of our evangelism they 
may soon meet in Western China the vanguard of our Pacifie forces 
and so belt the world with our faith, our message, and our triumphant 
song. We know not whether they will meet at Thibet or at Pamir, 
the roof of the world. Preachers from West China are already on the 
borders of Thibet. The Korean has so turned to Christ that a decade 
may see Korea Christian. Another century and the world may belong 
to Christ. 

“The gain in the value of our churches is $28,955,466; the gain 
in parsonages is $5,497,784. The total gain in church property for 
the four years last past is $34,453,250, while the total valuation of 
our churches and parsonages is $187,382,112. The increase since the 
last General Conference averages $8,613,312 each year. Our member- 
ship in the United States is now 3,016,389, while in the whole world 
the number is 3,307,275 at the close of 1907. Our foreign com- 
municants number 290,886. 


“The number of departures from us to the ministry of other 
churches during the last year is less by fifty than the number of those 
who joined us from other denominations. 


COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 


“We gladly recognize the work, stimulated by the Commission 
on Aggressive Evangelism, created by you and placed by us under 
the presidency of Bishop Mallalieu. The Commission has been 
courageously and wisely led. The evangelical note, which seemed to 
be lost almost in some sections of the Church, has been largely 
recovered, and to this fact in large part, however originated, we owe 
the marked numerical progress of the quadrennium. In certain 
sections, where the yearly reports were of constantly lessening num- 
bers, the situation has been wholly changed, and gains have been 
reported for the four years past. We rejoice particularly in the work 
wrought in our colleges and universities. We are convinced that the 
Commission should be continued. 

“We rejoice also in the evangelistic work of our sister churches, 
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who are succeeding, by methods not unlike our own, in winning many 
souls to Christ, and in greatly stimulating the religious activity of 
individual Christians and of the churches. These movements show 
that the faith of the fathers is living still, that souls living in sin are 
believed to be in danger both for time and eternity, that we ourselves 
are in danger if we do not, with all our powers, try to persuade men 
to be reconciled to God and to bind themselves to Jesus Christ by open 
acknowledgment of his saving grace, as well as by the bonds of those 
holy sacraments Christ appointed for the expression of faith and the 
renewal of consecration. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


“Our theological schools are doing such good work thet they 
are eagerly sought, and the three leading ones are full of students, 
increasing their numbers during the quadrennium. The number of 
men who graduate from the college before going to the schools of 
theology constantly increases. 

“We are glad to believe that the evil results of destructive 
criticism are passing away under the more recent constructive 
criticism, to which those sincerely loyal to the Church have turned. 
In our recent Conference visitations we have heard less of the preach- 
ing of doubts; more of the positive teaching of ‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints’ and of greater results from such teachings. 
There seems to be no departure from the doctrines we have held, nor 
disturbances concerning them. The noble summary of the creed of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which eight years ago Bishop 
Andrews included in the address of the Bishops, stands today as an 
accurate setting forth of the faith of our Church, and we quote it that 
we may thank God for the great man so recently gone from us, who, 
from the mount of vision, saw and phrased these great truths in such 
form that they constitute for him a noble monument: 


We believe in one living and personal God, the Father Almighty, who 
in perfect wisdom, holiness, and love pervades, sustains, and rules the 
world which he has made. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, his holy Son our Lord, in whom dwelt all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily, who was in glory with the Father 
before all worlds; who became flesh and dwelt among us, the brightness 
of the glory of God and the express image of his person; who died for 
sin, the just for the unjust, that he might bring man to God; who rose 
from the dead; who ascended on high, having received all power in heaven 


and earth, for the completion by grace and judgment of the kingdom 
of God. 
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We believe in the Holy Ghost, very and eternal God, by whose operation 
on men dead in trespasses and sin they are quickened to repentance, 
faith, and loving obedience; are made aware of their sonship with God, 
and are empowered to rise into the full stature of men in Jesus Christ. 

We believe in the impartial love of God to the whole human family, 
so that none are excluded from the benefits thereof, except as they exclude 
themselves by willful unbelief and sin. 

We believe that faith in Christ, the self-surrender of the soul to his 
government and grace, is the one condition upon which man is reconciled 
to God, is born again, becomes partaker of the Divine Nature and attains 
sanctification through his Spirit. 

We accept the moral law, confirmed and perfected by the Divine 
Teacher, and set forth authoritatively in the Holy Scriptures, and we 
believe in the eternal consequences of good and evil inherent in the con- 
stitution of the human soul, and declared with the utmost solemnity by 
him, the final Judge of human life. 


“After eight years this summary seems as full, complete, and 
true as when it fell from the lips of the revered Andrews. 


REFORMS 


“The servants of Jesus Christ can never be indifferent to any 
reform involving moral questions. In these the Church must lead, 
or be willing to be thought untrue ‘to the righteousness which is by 
faith.’ We rejoice in the position of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
She has always been a leader in ethical and social reforms. She 
suffered herself to be divided rather than have her Episcopate tinged, 
however remotely, by slavery. While so large a body, and one so widely 
distributed, is necessarily slow to climb to the white summit from 
which her Lord calls all to better things, yet her movement toward 
his position has, we believe, been more prompt on some questions than 
most of our sister churches, and equal to any on all. 

“She cannot decide these questions from the standpoint of 
political expediency or political economy. With the Church the 
standpoint must be first of all and evermore ethical. Naturally our 
members sympathize with those political movements which are 
ethically and philanthropically based. We must never march with 
forces which seek to perpetuate moral wrong. The Church cannot 
ask her members to surrender the right of the individual to determine 
through what political organization he will seek an ethical aim. She 
does, however, expect them to protest against moral wrong everywhere 
and at all times. She must pronounce those unfaithful to her ideals 
who, by either silence or speech, agree to the rule of evil. 
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“We rejoice that so many of our public men, whether national or 
state officers, have been true to the churches which trained them. They 
have made good confessions in principle and conduct. Almost daily 
we hear the voices of men in office pleading for reforms or refusing to 
be governed by political expediency when moral questions are at stake. 


CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“The last four years have been noteworthy for the quickening of 
the national conscience as to civic righteousness. The individual 
citizen, and especially the Christian citizen, has awakened to the 
importance of sustaining, independent of party, men who bring a 
Christian conscience to the care and administration of public trusts. 

“We thank God for those who, in the high places of our country, 
have by word and life preached righteousness and rebuked iniquity, 
but especially for the growing independence of the citizens who cannot 
be driven, either by party clamor or neglect, into justifying methods 
of political life, sometimes called ‘business methods,’ and which 
strongly condemn business methods if they are common in the 
commercial life of the United States. 

“We see clearly that within the next generation there are to be 
great social changes. The influence of wealth on political life and 
measures is to grow less, whether it be in the hands of individuals or 
corporations. The working men are to have more power; the idiers 
less. Anarchistic movements are less successful here than abroad 
because of universal suffrage, and the ease with which land can be 
transferred, and the relative ease with which the working man can 
secure a home. The man who owns is the man who wants peace. 

“So now, with a restless and iconoclastic future before us, we 
must both lead and restrain by religious forces. The social philoso- 
pher and the sociologist can detect injustices and wrongs, but he can 
never create the desire to remedy the wrongs which are the issue of 
greed. The heart to do this is born of the Holy Spirit in the washing 
of regeneration. Only God can turn the soul of man from selfishness 
to brotherly love. We have good hope that in the better atmosphere 
thus created the destructive schemes of reckless anarchists may be 
impotent for mischief. 

“Let it be remembered that nowhere in the world does wealth 
manifest its obligation to contribute to the public welfare as in the 
United States. If fortunes are here obtained which belittle the wealth 
of kings, let it be remembered that the rich give here for public uses 
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as kings have never done. While we have a class of rich people among 
us who live in idleness, luxury, and folly, they are the exceptions 
among the rich, Education, religion, philanthropy, all have received 
gifts of astounding munificence from the rich men of America. 
While we cannot doubt that some fail to set aside for public use any 
considerable portion of what they have gained by opportunities opened 
and worked by others, it is true that there is now great surprise if a 
rich man lives or dies without leaving to the community which gave 
him his opportunities, some substantial evidence that he appreciated 
the aid rendered him by those among whom he !ived. 


TEMPERANCE 


“When some years ago the General Conference planted our 
Church on the heights of legal and constitutional prohibition, some in 
the Church and many in the world felt that we had passed from 
sobriety of judgment to fanaticism, and, in short, had become ‘intem- 
perately temperate.’ Today we find that state after state has climbed 
to our position, and that unexpected aid has reached us from railway 
and other corporations, as well as from some trade unions. States 
which have been notoriously unfriendly to any temperance legislation, 
except general license, have passed local option laws which have beet 
accepted by county after county until almost the whole state has 
banished the saloon. We can measure the sincerity of the organs of 
the liquor traffic, as well as of the politicians they control, in saying 
that ‘prohibition does not prohibit,’ by their frantic efforts to defeat 
all prohibitive or restrictive legislation. The well wishers of mankind 
will sing doxologies in view of the astonishing progress of the pro- 
hibitive idea ; a progress so great that the middle-aged may hope to see 
this curse of curses, alcoholic liquor, put in the cabinet of drugs and 
no more freely sold than any other irritant or soporific poison. For a 
long time it has given joy to your General Superintendents to observe 
that this evil traffic has known that, when a Methodist Episcopal 
minister arrived in town, no matter how he came, an unsparing no- 
quarter enemy had arrived. On this account our ministers have been 
frequently chosen to lead the temperance army, whether fighting for 
local, state, or national prohibition, and we unfeignedly rejoice that 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, so recently led by a sainted 
member of our Church, aided by the Anti-Saloon League, has pre- 
vented the reéstablishment of the canteen and the fouling again of 
the nation’s hand by direct participation in the sale of liquor. 
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“We salute our colleagues, Bishop Wilson, as president of the 
Anti-Saloon League of the United States of America, and Bishop 
McDowell as president of the Church Temperance Society. 

“We have no doubt that you will reinforce our position by some 
strong declaration which may, for the next quadrennium, serve as 
war cry for the temperance forces whose victory, though in sight, js 
not yet wholly won. All great emotions are followed by reaction. 
But there ought not to be—nay, there must not be—any reaction 
from the wrath with which all good and Christian citizens pursue this 
sneaking, law-breaking, and murderous traffic. It deserves neither 
charity nor mercy. There is no law it will keep, no pledge it will 
honor, no child it will not taint, no woman it will not befoul, no man 
it wilk not degrade. It feeds upon dishonesties of conduct and on the 
shame of brothels. It stimulates all revenges and makes the murderer 
dance upon the body he has killed. It falsely claims to be a great 
public interest because it employs thousands and pays heavy taxes, 
But no money in the pockets of employes, and no taxes in the treasury 
of the city, county, state, or nation, can balance the monetary losses 
of the nation through this traffic. No profits, however real or immense, 
can compensate for the corruption of our politics, the emptiness of the 
drunkard’s home or the fullness of prisons and graves. Rise here and 
now and pledge eternal enmity to this foe of man and God. [And 
the Conference rose with a mighty cheer. ] 


DIVORCE 


“The conseeutive polygamy permitted by the divorce laws of 
some of our states is a disgrace to our country. It continues to under- 
mine family life and to break up into helpless and warring fractions 
that which God means shall be a unit. 

“We greatly rejoice that the conscience of the nation is being 
quickened on this subject, and that the demand for uniform divorce 
laws increases. While we shall welcome any assimilation of legal 
provisions as to divorce by the action of the several states, it seems 
doubtful if uniformity can be secured except by national legislation. 
As the matter of divorce is not now within the scope of the general 
government, we can only hope that the individual states will perceive 
the need of so safe-guarding the homes from divorce for trivial and 
unscriptural reasons, that uniformity will be steadily approached in 
state legislation, and finally reached, and the time come when it will 
be possible for a constitutional amendment to permit a national 
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divorce law, and so prevent a marriage which is unlawful in one state 
from being lawful in another. 

“We submit as an appendix to this address the conclusions reached 
by the National Committee on Divorce, of which our lamented Bishop 
Andrews was a member. 

“We are of the opinion that paragraph 66 of our Discipline, 
which is wholly mandatory in language, ought to be placed among our 
laws; it being evident from the language of the paragraph that it is 
law, and as such, has no place among the special advices. 

“Among the questions referred to the Bishops for legal decision 
ie one relating to the duty of the Church in cases wherein husband and 
wife, one or both being members of the Church, are living apart, their 
home broken up, their children, if any, divided, and consequently 
robbed of one parent or the other. Whether. this occurs by decision of 
either parent, or mutual action on the part of both, the question of 
moral and scriptural justification is so plainly raised that it would 
seem to be the duty of the Church to take cognizance of such cases. 
We therefore recommend the subject to your careful consideration in 
connection with the subject of divorce. 


PEACE 


“We have noticed with delight the great advance made since we 
last met toward a peaceful settlement, by Christian methods, of inter- 
national disputes. We rejoice in the honor which came to Theodore 
Roosevelt, the President of the United States, on account of his sue- 
cessful efforts to bring the Russo-Japanese war to an end. It is a 
notable fact, also, that an American citizen, Andrew Carnegie, is 
building a home for the peace tribunals which are to meet at The 
Hague, and which have been created by the International Conference. 

“Distant as the day seems, when ‘they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift 
up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more,’ it 
is yet evident by the creation of the Hague Tribunal and by the revision 
of the laws of war, that the consciences of the nations are more 
sensitive as to the wickedness of war than at any other time; that 
strong efforts are being made to diminish its evils, both on sea and on 
land, and that the spread of democratic ideas is such that very soon 
rulers will not be able to go to war withont the consent of those whose 
bodies must pay the cost in labor, wounds, and death. Questions of 
national honor are withheld from the jurisdiction of the Hague 
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Tribunal. This reservation greatly delays the day of abiding peace. 
It permits sudden passion, under real or supposed insult, to drive one 
nation to attack another, without waiting for the calm which comes 
by time and investigation. In the middle ages, and since, there were 
courts of honor for individuals. We can see no good reason, except 
despair of human nature, why there might not be a court of honor for 
nations to which such questions should be referred, and which should 
decide as to the fact and intent of the supposed insult, and as to the 
measure of the apology due. 


WORKINGMEN AND THE CHURCH 

“For those who labor with their hands, and whose reward is a 
wage, the Church has great sympathy. Their share of the profits of 
business is often such that, if they have families, they can have no 
hope of saving a competence for old age. In many trades the earning 
value of a mechanic almost ceases at forty-five. Unless promoted to 
supervision he must descend at old age to the wage of watchman and 
the day laborer. The freight trainmen seem to have nothing so surely 
before them as maimed hands, missing feet, and a dollar a day at 
grade crossings, and in old age not that. To those of us who are 
secured from accident by the nature of our employment, it seems as if 
it would be difficult to find men to meet the dangers of railway work. 
Information direct from the Interstate Commerce Commission shows 
that in the quarter covered by the latest accessible bulletin, 519 
employes were killed and 8,273 injured. Making large allowance for 
the penalty of individual recklessness, we shudder at the cost in life 
and limb of our railroad transportation. 

“The case is as bad, if not worse, among those who provide the 
fuel for our homes and factories. Men die by hundreds in one 
explosion. A poorly ventilated mine, from which a wicked economy 
fails to drive out the explosive gas, has, in some cases, permitted an 
ignorant and careless miner to open his safety lamp and blow into 
eternity the working force of the entire village. So far as greed makes 
such things possible the Master whom we serve demands from us the 
protest of his Church, and for the sufferers the tenderest sympathy. 
The love we owe our brother man warrants and compels us to plead 
for greater protection against accident and greater mercy and justice 
even to care, in old age, for the wounded and crippled from the 
industrial battlefields. 

“While perceiving the dangers to American civilization and 
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I 4 
especially to the wages of the laboring classes, if the immense popula- 
tions of Eastern Asia were free to enter this country with habits of 
living which are hardly possible to the last extremity of American 
poverty, we claim for the immigrants from Eastern Asia who are 
already here, and for those who lawfully come, the most just and 
equitable treatment. Especially do we insist upon protection for them 
from the mob spirit, so often inspired and led by those who are them- 
selves new arrivals on our shores. We deplore the unwisdom of those 
journals and agitators who fan the fire of the war spirit and of race 
prejudice, and fail to recall the fairness, the intelligence, and the 
deference to public opinion which guide the counsels of the Chinese 
and Japanese governments in their response to our exclusion acts, and 
to the difficulties which our national government finds under our 
constitution in rectifying the wrongs done against the immigrants 
from Eastern Asia and from all other countries. 


TRADES UNIONS AND THE CHURCH 


“It is impossible that the Methodist Episcopal Church, under the 
command to love and serve all men, and appealing throughout her 
history to the masses and composed as it is in large measure of work- 
ingmen, can be opposed to the working classes. We hold the right of 
those workingmen who desire to do so, to form labor unions for the 
advancement of their interests, as we hold the right of individual 
laborers, who prefer to do so, to keep the control of their own labor. 

“We are confident that a closer and unprejudiced study on the 
part of labor unions of the aims and principles of the Church will 
convince those who exalt Jesus at the expense of his Church that the 
difference in America between the Master and his disciples is much 
less than they have been taught to believe. The Church and the trades 
unions should seek each other’s help for the uplift of mankind. 

“There is one point especially in which the labor unions, as com- 
monly voiced, mistake the Church. The Church is not a museum of 
perfected specimens. It is a workshop to which all who are willing to 
‘work out their own salvation with fear and trembling’ must be ad- 
mitted. The Church cannot refuse its help and countenance to anyone 
who professes to accept its principles and to seek a better life, be he 
either capitalist or laborer. By so much as a capitalist is selfish, 
miserly, exacting, oppressive, the Church has business with him. She 
cannot throw him off and away until the last day of his desiccated 
and shrunken life brings him before God. She must hold before him 
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the image of the unselfish Christ in the hope that in its light he wil] 
see how far he is from the kingdom of God. 

“Just so the Church must love, embrace, care for, and welcome 
those whose chief capital is their mechanical skill and muscular 
strength. If ignorant, she must teach them; if drunken, she must 
sober them ; if improvident, she must bring them to Christian thrift. 
She can ignore no soul.( Whatever the future may promise of a 
different system, or the dreams of social philosophers may prophesy, 
the present system is likely to outlast our day and we must permeate 
it with the Christ spirit on both sides, or leave the employer in an 
insecurity which paralyzes and the workman in a helplessness which 
degrades. ) 

“Some labor critics of the Church have said that the Church is a 
closed shop, and only those who comply with certain obligations are 
admitted to be foremen and workmen therein. The Church is certainly 
not a closed shop in the sense intended by these critics. It is no more 
closed as to its foremen than is necessary to ascertain their fitness to 
lead. The Protestant church does not attempt to interrupt the labors 
of those who do not work in their way, nor forbid the individual 
Christian worker from doing what good he can. Nor does it shut away 
from its most sacred ordinances those who belong to another church, 
nor exclude the seeking soul which does not belong to any. It does 
not hold down the labor of the most successful Christian to the level 
of the least successful, or prescribe how much or little any servant of 
Christ shall do. Nor does it socially or financially boycott those who 
do not think as it does, nor exclude the poorest unbeliever from its 
worship or its benevolent service. The obligation which the Church 
recognizes is to all souls. 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

“There is a close relation between the number of our communi- 
cants and the number of our Sunday school scholars. Our membership 
numbers 3,307,275, while our Sunday school forces number 
3,346,483. 

“Whenever any audienee at an Annual Conference is asked to 
indicate by rising the number who acknowledged Christ before fifteen 
years of age, two thirds of the congregation will rise. 

“When those who confessed Christ between fifteen and eighteen 
are asked to join those standing, five sixths of the audience will be on 
their feet. The number of those who acknowledge Christ after they 
are twenty-one is very small. 
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“Thus is emphasized what all know, that the life of the Church 
depends upon developing Christ in the children more than on the 
conversion of the mature. 

“To this our Sunday school work is wisely directed. Its work is 
in part to convey and impress religious knowledge. But all this is 
only the preparation for its greatest work, namely, the leading of 
young souls to a glad testimony of conscious acceptance with God, and 
to the beginnings and development of Christian character. We believe 
that no chureh has better directed effort toward this result, nor more 
valuable helps as a whole in its Sunday school publications. 


AMUSEMENTS AND PARAGRAPH 248 


“We are moved by a profound conviction of duty in again calling 
your attention to the subject of popular amusements in relation to 
the spirit and conduct of spiritual life. We regret that the general 
prevalence of harmful amusements does not diminish. We still firmly 
hold that they are ‘antagonistic to vital piety, promotive of worldliness, 
and especially pernicious to youth.’ We have nothing to recall in the 
deliverance of our Church upon this subject, yet we feel it our bounden 
duty to say that, in our unanimous judgment, the testimony of our 
Church against questionable amusements will be stronger and the 
appeal to the conscience by our ministers more easily and forcibly 
made, if we combat this evil by spiritual rather than by legislative 
methods. Hence the General Conference of 1904 adopted the follow- 
ing declaration, which is now an integral portion of our Discipline: 


AMUSEMENTS 


Improper amusements and excessive indulgence in innocent amuse- 
ments are serious barriers to the beginning of the religious life and 
fruitful causes of spiritual decline. Some amusements in common use 
are also positively demoralizing, and furnish the first easy steps to the 
total loss of character. We therefore look with deep concern on the great 
increase of amusements and on the general prevalence of harmful amuse- 
ments, and lift up a solemn note of warning and entreaty particularly 
against theater-going, dancing, and such games of chance as are fre- 
quently associated with gambling; all of which have been found to be 
antagonistic to vital piety, promotive of worldliness, and especially 
pernicious to youth. We affectionately admonish all of our people to 
make their amusements the subject of careful thought and frequent 
prayer, to study the subject of amusements in the light of their tenden- 
cies, and to be scrupulously careful in this matter to set no injurious 
example, 
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We adjure them to remember that the question for a Christian must 
often be, not whether a certain course of action is positively immoral, but 
whether it will dull the spiritual life and be an unwise example. We ep. 
join on all our Bishops, presiding elders, and pastors to call attention to 
this subject with solemn urgency in our Annual and Quarterly Conferences 
and in all our pulpits; and on our editors, Sunday school officers, Epworth 
League officers, and class leaders to aid in abating the evils we deplore, 
We deem it our bounden duty to summon the whole Church to apply a 
thoughtful and instructed conscience to the choice of amusements, and not 
to leave them to accident or taste or passion; and we affectionately advise 
and beseech every member of the Church absolutely to avoid “the taking 
such diversions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


“In view of these strong utterances now embodied in our Disci- 
pline, we recommend, not that Paragraph 248 be stricken out, but 
that it be amended by striking out the confessedly partial list of 
worldly amusements found therein, beginning with the last word in 
the eighth line, and ending with the word ‘other’ in the eleventh line, 
which were inserted in 1872, leaving as the ground for church trial, 
in case such trial becomes necessary, that portion of the paragraph 
reading, “Taking such amusements as are obviously of misleading or 
questionable moral tendency, or disobedience to the order and Disci- 
pline of the Church,’ and especially our original rule, ‘the taking such 
diversions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 

“Grave injustice will be done if this recommendation is inter- 
preted as an abandonment of our early opposition to worldly amuse- 
ments. Indeed, it is a return to the principles and to the exact words 
furnished by John Wesley—a return to the historic method by which 
Methodism combated worldly amusements for more than a hundred 
years; and to our unfailing testimony that it is the privilege of all 
Christians to be so absorbed and satisfied in communion with God, 
the service of men, and the blessings which our heavenly Father has 
provided that the appetite for worldly amusements shall entirely 
disappear. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE 

“And now, having examined our own work, and having found 
abundant reason for thanksgiving, and having also reviewed those 
facts and conditions of progress which concern the whole Christian 
world, we seek in conclusion to answer the question we know to be on 
your lips, ‘What of the future ?” 

“Our outlook prophesies the conversion of the world to Jesus 
Christ; the coming through Christian sacrifice of the day when ‘the 
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whole earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord.’ The 
wavelets only recede. The tide steadily rises. Politically humanity 
moves onward to its rights. The old tyrannies try to grip with the old 
grasp, but fingers slip on the larger humanity they are too small to 
hold. Emperors and kings keep their thrones by representing the 
people; not by dictating to them. Religious freedom advances with 
the disestablishment of the Roman Catholic Church in France, and 
the great concessions made to liberty in Russia and in the South 
American republics. 

“The people who feel the weight of the ancient prejudices and 
proscriptions ery out, ‘Who shall deliver me from this body of death?” 
Ideas follow the swift lines of communication. The walls of the 
ancient citadels are either down or falling down. No one can or will 
rebuild them. There is no longer a hermit nation. There can no 
longer be a people without schools. Modern knowledge must have its 
career and curriculum or the students desert their teacher. Men smile 
today at thunderings which once scared kings to Canossa. Ancient 
privileges are challenged. Ancient isolations give place to the world 
pilgrims. Twenty dollars transfers a man from Italy to America, and 
twenty more take him home again enlarged, broadened, enriched. The 
greatest commerce belongs to the nations of the highest Christian 
development, as witness England, Germany, and the United States. 
Ignorance and superstition diminish energy and lessen earning power. 
Men see this and throw both aside. Look at our former slaves in this 
country. Still bearing the mark of their chains, and kept down by 
the inherited weights of their servitude, they have yet turned their 
faces to light, order, knowledge, scholarship, purity. The house 
supplants the cabin. Chilled steel replaces wood. The blooded team 
banishes the scrawny and rope-driven ox. Patient under discrimina- 
tion and deprivation of political rights, and in self-imposed labor, they 
have built churches worthy of any city and colleges of high cur- 
riculum. They are now producing men who have exchanged the 
chuckle and grimace of ignorance for the smile and repose of culture. 
Forty-five years ago they were a race without a dollar. Today their 
millions, as to numbers, must be multiplied by fifty to measure and 
assess the property they own. ‘Our God is marching on.’ 

“Look at awakened Japan. Look at awakening China, and at 
India, assimilating as to nationality and religion by Christianity and 
education. Look at the Russian peasant and the Belgian artisan! 
Neither icons nor bullets can quiet them. The new, free, broad, 
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brighter life is thrilling them. When wind disturbs the lake, we can 
only see distorted images. Broken bars of light misrepresent the 
calm, clear stars and planets which shine above. 

“So we look at the human world disturbed by ambition, greed, 
passion of all sorts, and see only broken images of the shining One 
who said, ‘I am the Light of the world.’ But the light we see is his 
light, and as he calms the race the world will show his form and 
image, even ‘the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
The Protestant churches have almost ceased to fight each other. 
Codperation displaces combat. Fight is transliterated until it spells 
federation. The old battle between freedom of conscience and the 
spiritual director goes on, and must go on. There can be no truce 
between the domination of authority and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. Christian charity brings Protestants to speak of Roman 
Catholics as ‘our brethren of the Roman obedience.’ It brings Roman 
Catholics to speak of Protestants as ‘our separated brethren.’ 
Courtesies and philanthropic coéperations make us think better of 
each other. We rejoice in them all, but the two ideas of authority and 
freedom can never be harmonized. The soul must find in Jesus Christ 
its one priest or surrender itself to those who claim to alone possess 
the keys. 

“Of our Master His servant said, ‘He will draw all things unto 
himself.’ Christ has said of himself that ‘He will draw all men unto 
himself.’ Thus man and all that he has about him, great and small, 
is within the range of Christ’s assimilative power. We see this in the 
weighty fact that the nations which know the most of nature know the 
most of him. Where the doctrine of the direct access of the soul to 
God most abounds, the keys to his mysteries are most in human hands. 
The old sunlight stored up in the coal condensed from ancient vegeta- 
tion and restored to modern use shines most and brightest where his 
light is least tinged by human error. 

“Christ remains the chief object of study as he is the subject of 
the largest literature. He is the reward of the deepest learning and 
the consolation of the truest penitence. His influence grows with the 
years. Eight years of the twentieth century have verified his testi- 
mony, accredited his claims, confirmed his apostolate, broadened his 
discipleship, exalted and glorified his Church. In his religion the 
essential ideas of all others are found. His heaven-born man is 4 
better man than the Brahmin, and needs no sacred string to identify 
him. His disciple expects better things than an absorption into 
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Buddha, and an unconscious Nirvana, yet he hopes to be lost in the 
will of God. Christ gathers all the personifications of nature unto 
himself, and his adoring disciples declare ‘By him are made all the 
things which are made,’ and that ‘all things are sustained by his 
power.’ The Christian interprets life by Christ’s word and all history 
in his light. Borne unto the end of earthly life by irresistible force, 
the Christian is calm, yea, joyful, because his Lord directs that force 
and gives to it a molding as well as moving energy. The believer is 
saved both by Christ’s death and by his life. Almost two thousand 
years have proved that the vitality of Christianity inheres in a divine 
Saviour living and dying for men. This idea inspires and sustains 
enthusiasm even as it warrants and satisfies hope. Continually decried 
as improbable, incredible, impossible, the Godman lives in the heart 
of humanity, moved most of all by Christ’s humiliation and his 
sacrifice. No other message bears such constant repetition; no other 
biography fascinates the world with such continual charm. 

“Those who preach the philosophy and ethics of Christianity 
strengthen the intellect and aid the conduct of a few. Those who 
preach the living, dying, rising Christ grip the multitudes and rectify 
whole communities. Of virgin birth, a method of initiating life then 
existing and now existing in nature, and lifted up that he might live 
into the plane of that humanity within which it was then and is now 
hinted, Christ is indeed the Son of man and the Son of God.- On this 
rock he builds his Church. ‘The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’ 

“The gospel will win; is winning this world. The student of 
God’s Word and of his providence can see it. We do not believe his 
message a failure. We dare not preach that his promised victory is tg 
be won by a sudden appearance after the failure of his gospel and the 
coming of a new heaven and a new earth by a tremendous act of 
power. Christ works and wins through men. He comes in and 


through and by his Church. ‘Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 
Amen.’ ” 
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THE ARENA 


A LETTER ON SOME LUTHER MATTERS 


To a Protestant divine who is writing a long series of articles to a Catholic 
paper devoted partly to aspersing Protestants, especially Luther. 


In regard to objectionable sayings of Luther, it is fair to ask (1) Is 
he correctly quoted? (2) If so, did he speak (a) ironically, or (b) sar- 
castically, or (c) jokingly, or (d) by way of concession to an opponent? 
(3) Was it some sudden ebullition of indignation or passion occasioned 
by the onset or misrepresentation of an enemy, and which ebullition should 
not be taken as representing a deliberately formed conviction? Was the 
expression like Paul’s in Acts 23. 3? (4) Was the passage removed or 
modified in a later edition? (5) What light has the context to throw 
on the expression? (6) Did the other main teachings of his writings 
silently modify or cancel the expression? 

Your method apparently is to pick up what Janssen says or quotes 
and bring it out against Luther, without observing one of these six 
rules, and, besides, giving it the worst interpretation possible. Kindly 
quote me any Luther scholar who “defends” Luther’s attitude in the 
second marriage of Philip. Is not the most that they do to historically 
explain it, or give the facts, or mention circumstances which serve to 
palliate it? What Protestant scholar gives a “defense” of Luther? 

Two or three years ago I showed in a letter to you that Bossuet, accord- 
ing to my edition of the Variations, misrepresented Luther in this matter 
in several particulars—I think six or seven. But whatever his misrep- 
resentations are, I hardly think they are more gross than yours when 
you say that Luther and his colleagues gave their “consent” “on the under- 
standing that he should represent to the world that Margaret was 
his mistress.” What the Beichtrat (confessional counsel or letter) says 
is: “As now your Grace has finally concluded to have another wife, we 
think that such is to be held secret, as is said above of a dispensation, 
namely, that your Grace and the same person, with certain trustworthy 
persons who knew your Grace’s feeling and conscience, know in confes- 
sion (under the seal of confession). So there would follow no special 
talk or scandal, for it is common for princes to have concubines. And as 
not everyone would know what the occasion was, reasonable people (who 
did know) would remind themselves, and have more pleasure in such 
modest behavior (eingezogen Wesen) than in adultery and other wild 
unchaste living.” There is not a word said here about his “representing” 
Margaret to be his mistress, or anything else. It is as though they said: 
“We have given you, Philip, half a dozen weighty reasons why you 
should live chastely with your present wife; but since you are bound 


1See the correct text of the Beichtrat in Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie, 1852. 
266-70. . 
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not to do it, since you are bound to marry another, then to avoid public 
scandal, keep it secret. For the presence of ladies in your court would 
cause no special remark, for it has been the custom from time immemorial 
for almost all Catholic princes to have concubines.” 

If I were writing on Wesley for a Catholic journal, how would it do 
for me to give nine tenths of my space to his relations with Miss Hopkey 
and his marriage with Mrs. Vazeille, and to represent those relations 
in the worst possible light? Is that all of Wesley? You have probably 
given a dozen different treatments of Luther and the Philip marriage; 
but even that vast disproportion would not be so bad if you had given 
objective statements of the facts, instead of glaring (of course uninten- 
tional) misrepresentations. How would it do to leave Bossuet and Janssen 
and go back and make a study of the original documents, as your former 
fellow-townsman Rockwell did? How would it do, instead of repeating 
Catholic objurgations on Luther, to treat him in a spirit of historic jus- 
tice and impartiality, as your friend Schaff did the medieval men? No 
doubt some of your fearful epithets on Lansing are deserved, but (of 
course unintentionally) you follow his method exactly in regard to Luther 
and other men whom you dislike. Can we not dislike certain alleged 
faults in a man, and yet treat him with charity and justice? It is easy 
to grow indignant and heap all kinds of harsh words on Luther for the 
delectation of Catholics in the Philip matter, easier to do that than to 
historically account for the Beichtrat. Your scholarship could do this 
last, doubtless, better than I, but if I were writing for a Catholic paper, 
I would make at least an imperfect attempt to get back to the sixteenth 
century. 

1. The immense significance of the Old Testament in the Middle 
Ages, inherited by the Reformation. 

2. A certain legal external aspect of dealing—a second wife allowed in 
the Old Testament, not formally prohibited in the New. (I am speaking 
from the sixteenth century standpoint.) 

3. Marriage looked upon too much from its external, fleshly aspects— 
a method handed down from Augustine, rulinz the Middle Ages, and 
inherited by all in the sixteenth century. Not so much a spiritual union 
of soul to soul. 

4. Marriage inherited the various rules, etc., of the Old Testament, 
but these rules, ete., for supposed good reason might be obviated by 
dispensation. The idea and vast scope of dispensation in the Middle 
Ages, inherited in the sixteenth century. Paul also deals somewhat 
freely with specific cases. 

5. The idea of confessional advice, of making the best out of a bad 
case, of the pastoral duty to lessen the evil of a man determined on an 
objectionable course, of saving him, at least partially, as if by fire. 

6. The idea of the validity of a secret communication in pastoral 
warning and advice, in the confessional so to speak, which has no validity 
and even no existence outside. I am speaking from the sixteenth century 
standpoint. This idea, interwoven in the whole Catholic system of the 
Middle Ages, went over into the sixteenth century and influenced all in 
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that time. This accounts for equivocation or denial which to a Protestant 
of the twentieth century sounds strange, but was natural to Catholics 
and Protestants of the sixteenth century, and to Catholics now. ‘hese, 
and perhaps other considerations, help to historically explain the Beichtrat 
of 1539 and the Philip history. Such orientation Protestant scholars con. 
stantly allow in the explanation of unpleasant matters in the mediaeval 
chureh. But for Luther and his contemporaries by Catholic controversial. 
ists? ©O, no! Hard words, denunciations, misrepresentations. I should 
have added this to the above general historical considerations: 

7. The high estimation of princes in feudal civilization, interwoven 
in the mediwval consciousness, inherited partly from the Old Testament, 
partly from the Roman empire, and by all parties in the sixteenth century 
(except perhaps by the Anabaptists, a section of whom were the only 
true through-and-through New Testament Christians in that century). 
This estimation led consciously or unconsciously to certain privileges or 
concessions granted to princes, and others high in authority, which would 
have not been thought of in regard to the common man. 

As to whether the Beichtrat was a “consent” or not is an interesting 
question. Strictly and formally, it was not a consent, but by discussion 
of the difference between a law and a dispensation, by the statement that 
God permitted more than one wife in the Old Testament—and did not 
formally abrogate that permission in the New, and by saying that since 
Philip is determined to marry, he must keep it secret, instead of saying 
peremptorily, “No, under no circumstances on earth can a man marry 
more than one wife”—by that attitude of indecision on the one question 
at issue, accounted for by such considerations as I have stated, they gave a 
kind of mora} consent. That was their fault, perhaps their sin. Who can 
judge? Let him that is without sin cast the first stone. In the Beichtrat, 
Luther himself added this sentence—horrible man!—‘“Therefore it is cer- 
tain to us that we have the command from the Word of God to direct 
marriage and all human things upon the first and divine institution, and 
so far as possible hold them there, and to ward off all offense.” Poor 
Luther! I suppose it is not often such sentences as these, and thousands 
of others better still, get before Catholic readers. It is only objectionable 
ones, torn from their context, distorted, misinterpreted. The advice of 
good old Dr, Routh, of whom the late Dean Burgon tells in his Lives of 
Twelve Good Men (London and New York, new edition, 1891), “Gentle- 
men, verify your quotations,” is good advice in reading Catholic controver- 
sialists on Luther and other reformers. Perhaps their rpérov veidoc is that 
Luther is an Antinomian, which you still echo with the rest of them. 
Perhaps between Paul and Wesley there was no man who had a firmer 
grip on faith as a transforming power than Luther. In the course of an 
exhaustive discussion of Luther’s theology, Professor Seeberg says concern- 
ing this charge, that it is “utterly refuted in Thieme’s work (die sittliche 
Triebkraft des Glaubens: ein Untersuchung zu Luthers Theologie, Leipzig, 
1895), and adds with absolute truth: “It may be said on the contrary 
[to this charge] that in no other of the reformers does the moral principle 
penetrate so deeply and directly to the very center of the religious life” 
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(History of Doctrines, translated by Hay, vol. li, p. 260, note). This ever- 
lasting “lie,” if I might use a word of your own Catholic paper (referring 
to an alleged misrepresentation by Protestants), is one of the deep dis- 
graces of Catholic polemics. They out-Lansing Lansing. It is echoed 
again in your ever-recurring remark that Lutheranism did not consider 
“love, good works, and pure living” as “essential to his [a Christian‘s] 
justification,” whereas they did consider those things essential to justifi- 
eation—not anterior to it or as a condition, but following it as the neces- 
sary evidences of the genuineness and reality of the faith. Luther's view 
here differed in no essential respect from Paul’s and Wesley’s. You say 
that one of the reasons why the Reformers gave their “consent” in the 
Philip matter was that he threatened “to go back to the Pope.” Kindly 
quote the passage. If I read aright, in his Latin letter of 1539 to the 
Reformers, he says that it occurred to him to refer the matter of the dis- 
pensation to the emperor, whose permission was not to be despised, but he 
had not done so because the emperor would do nothing without the 
dispensation of the Pope; and “Pontificum dispensationem omnino nihilo 
faciam” (“I will have nothing to do with the dispensation of popes”). He 
also speaks of the great money cost of a dispensation thus secured. I also 
understand him to say that he will, on no account, be led away from the 
gospel, and that for fear of some complication here he will not apply to 
the emperor, whose permission he does not value as much as one given 
before God and a good conscience. I do not find a threat to go back to the 
Roman Church, but please read that part of the letter for yourself. 

In the Beichtrat there is no consciousness of fear that Philip thinks 
of returning to Rome. They speak of the possibility of his referring the 
matter to the emperor, and they dissuade him, partly for moral reasons 
(he—the emperor—thinks adultery a small sin and has the wrong faith) 
and partly for political (he prejudices the interests of Germany, etc.). 
Where does Philip threaten to return to the Pope? Doubtless they feared 
a possible recourse to emperor and Pope, and so their answer was not 
without political bias" In the Beichtrat they hold a language before 
Philip in reference to his evil living, perhaps seldom heard by Catholic 
princes from their advisers. In fact, the case of Philip shows the awaken- 
ing of the moral sense in the Reformation. Thousands of Catholic princes 
and lords had lived (and were yet to live) with their harem without the 
slightest consternation, knowing that such living could be forgiven before 
they died in the sacrament of penance. But Philip will live only with a 
second wife, according to God’s dispensation of old, which he thought 
might still be valid under certain circumstances—in a sense a moral 
improvement, but a hermeneutical retrograde. 

Joun ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seninary, Madison, New Jersey. 


' See Luther in Lauterbach, Tagebuch, hog. v. Seidemann (1872), 197. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


CHRIST’S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS DISCIPLES 
(Continued) 


Ir is not the aim of these discussions to give an exhaustive exegesis 
of the Sermon on the Mount, as this is found in our critical commentaries, 
but to bring into relief some of the important teachings of our Lord by 
which he prepared his disciples for their great work and in which he has 
instructed and uplifted the church through all the Christian centuries. In 
doing so it is necessary to treat of the teachings of Jesus in the setting of 
the times when they were spoken. Sometimes our Lord has in view the 
rabbinic glosses which had been placed upon the Old Testament teachings 
and had distorted their meaning, and at other times he seems to refer to 
popular misconceptions of the teachings of the old covenant. 

The subject of divorce was a topic on which there were wide 
differences of opinion among the Jews. How far and for what cause 
divorce was allowable was a question at issue. That divorces were 
tolerated and favored among the Jews is clear. A form of divorce is cited 
by Trollope in his commentary as follows: 


On the day of the week , in the month , in the year —, 
from the beginning of the world, according to the common computation in the 
province of ; I, N., the son of N., by whatever name I am called, 
of the city . with entire consent of mind, and without any compulsion, 
have divorced, dismissed, and expelled thee, M., the daughter of M., by whatever 
name thou art called, of the city » who wast heretofore my wife; but 
now I have dismissed thee: thee, I say, M., the daughter of M., by whatever 
name thou art called, of the city ; so as to be free, and at thine own dis- 
posal, to marry whomsoever thou pleasest, without any hindrance from anyone, 
from this day forever. Thou art therefore free for any man. Let this be thy 
title of divorce from me, a writing of separation and expulsion, according to 
the law of Moses and Israel. 


Our Saviour’s words concerning divorce in Matt. 5. 31, 82, are very 
emphatic: “Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of divorcement.” The passage to which direct reference is made in this 
is undoubtedly Deut. 24. 1: “When a man hath taken a wife, and married 
her, and it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath 
found some uncleanness in her; then let him write her a bill of divorce- 
ment, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his house.” In inter- 
preting Christ’s teaching in Matt. 5. 31, 32, we need to make a comparison 
with his further utterances in Matt. 19. 3-6: “The Pharisees also came unto 
him, tempting him, and saying unto him: Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause? And he answered and said unto them, 
Have ye not read, that he which made them at the beginning made them 
male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
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mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be one fiesh? 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God 
bath joined together, let not man put asunder.” From these passages it 
appears that divorce was not recognized in the original constitution of the 
marriage relation. Our Lord appeals to the primal creation of man and 
woman as a proof of the indissoluble character of the marriage tie. 
Language could not be more explicit as to his conception of the permanent 
character ‘of the marriage bond. He affirms, further, that the law current 
among the Jews which allowed a man to put away his wife was not the 
complete expression of the divine will, but was an accommodation to the 
weaknesses and sins of Israel. When they responded to his statement, 
“Why did Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away? he saith unto them, Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts suffered you to put away your wives: but from the beginning it 
was not so.” The Mosaic order found in Deut. 24. 1, was a concession to 
the spirit and temper of the age rather than an expression of the absolute 
divine will. At this point the whole order of divine administration by 
which he suffers imperfect things to exist under an educative process until 
the higher state can be attained is worthy of consideration. This per- 
mission of divorce, for the language is “suffered you,” was for the pro- 
tection of the woman, who in case of no regulation being established, would 
be subjected to much severer troubles, but was not a proof that this was 
the divine order. The divine order was undoubtedly the permanence of 
the marriage bond. 

This brings into view the discussions which had arisen growing out 
of the different schools of interpretation on this subject mentioned in the 
commentaries, namely, the school of Shammai and that of Hillel, the 
former affirming that one particular sin was the only ground of divorce, 
the other that many things which were displeasing to the husband con- 
stituted a basis on which the husband could put away his wife. Our 
Lord in this passage teaches that divorce for any other cause than the one 
expressed was contrary to the divine order, and that the remarriage of 
the parties so divorced was forbidden by the gospel teaching. The teach- 
ing of Christ enforces the sacredness of the marriage bond, and declares 
that divorce is nat to be tolerated except on the grounds of a necessity 
which has actually severed that bond. 

The next subject of which the Master treats is that of oaths, chapter 
5. 33-37. The question here was whether oaths as a confirmation of testi- 
mony or for emphasis in statement are allowable. The statement in this 
passage, “Swear not at all,” is clear. Here we have the direct utterance 
of our Lord objecting to oaths in the most emphatic form, and he con- 
cludes by saying, “But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” Casuistry had its 
place then as now. There was a notion prevalent which was very dan- 
gerous to the moral standards, namely, that oaths were of different 
classes, or that some were of great significance and others were less 
sacred and, consequently, to be indulged in at pleasure or for purposes of 
deception. The ideal of the Master was “Swear not at all.” Oaths had 





been ” permitted in the Old Testament. Instances are found without 
criticism both in the Old and New Testaments. The utterance of the 
Master is that all oaths must have relation to God, and, secondly, those 
things which were taken as of least significance fundamentally had the 
full significance of an oath, and that men therefore cannot deal with them 
lightly or treat them as of no significance when uttered. It was the pre. 
sumption that if one swore by the earth, or by Jerusalem, or by his head, 
it had no binding force. The Saviour teaches, however, that they cannot 
swear by anything that is not related to God. Heaven fs God's throne, 
earth is God’s footstool, Jerusalem is God’s dwelling place, where he dwells 
with his people. His head and all his bodily faculties belong to God, 
and consequently an oath sworn by either of them must be binding, because 
they cannot exclude God from his world. Hence, he teaches them, the 
Christian requires but one form of communication—simply Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay. This is enough. It needs no outward attestation to the true man 
when one makes a promise of “Yea,” which will mean all it says; so with 
the negations of the Scriptures. Any attempt to go beyond this kind of 
oath is useless and unnecessary. We do not imagine that Christ meant to 
teach the sinfulness of conforming to the laws of the country in official 
oaths which were established for the protection of society, but he utters a 
strong protest against trifling oaths and all forms of swearing so constantly 
indulged in by thoughtless and wicked people. In the kingdom which 
Christ came to establish there will be no need of oaths of confirmation. 
“Yea, yea, and nay, nay,” will be all-sufficient. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF ECCLESIASTICAL NOMENCLATURE 


Tue nomenclature of any subject is worthy of special study. Nomen- 
elature is defined by Webster as “the technical names used in any 
particular branch of science or art or by any school or individual.” It is 
intended to provide definition and convey information to those interested 
without extended statement. Every science or art has a nomenclature 
which is understood by its disciples and forms, really, the means of com- 
munication between them and those with whom they confer on their 
particular subjects. The value of the study of nomenclature is very 
apparent. It enables one to retain knowledge more readily. One is apt to 
forget the substance of a subject when he does not have in mind any special 
language in which it is expressed. In other words, the memory of words 
has much to do in the preservation of our past knowledge. 

Nomenclature is also valuable for intercommunication. It is difficult 
to converse with one who does not understand our terms. If one is in a 
gathering where some special subject is discussed, whether it be science or 
literature or art, if he has no knowledge of the terms that are employed, 
he cannot understand the discussion fully, and must be contented with 
glimpses. A gathering of scientific men converse together with perfect 
ease and hold discussions which are very luminous to each other because 
they all understand the terminology that is employed. If they did not, 
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their whole proceedings would be confused. This is true of all people in 
their several departments of activity. They talk to each other on all 
formal questions, especially on questions demanding scholarly discussion, 
in the language of their particular profession or science, because they are 
able to compare their views without embarrassment and in brief terms. 

All the various subjects of human inquiry have their special nomen- 
clature. Philosophy has a well-defined terminology. Science has its 
terminology which is very extended because of its many departments. 
Language has its terminology. So it is in political life. The statesman 
has his special words which are familiar to him and to all his colleagues. 
This is true of theology as well. There are many terms in theology whose 
definitions have been wrought out with care and have been presented in 
formulated statements. To those who do not know the nomenclature the 
books which treat of these subjects are dull and obscure, but to those who 
are familiar with the language employed, the whole discussion takes on 
new life. The words most familiar to us in Christian thought—regenera- 
tion, adoption, sanctification—have their formulated definitions and are a 
part of the nomenclature of Christendom. This peculiarity has led to the 
construction of catechisms. Each particular church has its catechism. 
The Reformed Church has its Heidelberg Catechism, which is practically 
a concentrated statement of the theology of the church. Similarly, the 
Westminster Catechism defines the terms frequently employed in the pulpit 
and in Christian thought generally. So do other denominations, It does 
not follow that these terms are interpreted always in exactly the same 
manner, but when one has a mastery of the terms with a definite meaning 
he will find himself able to discuss it with a clearness and force impossible 
without such nomenclature. One of the values of the Catechism is that 
the elementary principles which it represents are in the mind of the stu- 
dent and will remain there as a perpetual reminder and a constant inspira- 
tion to the study of the subject. The writer of this has been indebted all 
his life to the mastery of a Catechism in early youth which, while not 
understood at the time, gave him familiarity with the terminology of 
Christian thought which has been a constant benediction. 

But there is a special nomenclature which plays an important part in 
the activities of the various branches of the Church of Christ. Each de- 
nomination of Christians has a nomenclature especially relating to gov- 
ernment and usages peculiar to it. Without the knowledge of the terminol- 
ogy of each one cannot properly understand the writings or speeches of 
the others. Newspapers often send reporters to make known to their 
readers the transactions of an ecclesiastical body, and the language is often 
misunderstood and consequently wrongly reported. One who is outside of 
the body may give a general statement, but only those who have been 
trained by a constant familiarity with the terminology of the particular 
church can make a full report. A striking incident of that kind occurred 
recently at the funeral of a minister of high ecclesiastical position. One 
of the leading papers, in giving an account of it, made this statement: 
“The service was conducted wholly by the associates and intimate friends, 
even the musical numbers being sung by ministers.” The pastor had 
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prepared a program containing the names of the speakers as well as the 
names of those who were to announce the several hymns. The person who 
reported, seeing the paper and not being present, evidently did not under. 
stand what actually took place, and assumed that each person whose name 
was opposite one of the hymns was to sing the hymn alone, and so one 
paper gravely stated that Reverend Doctor sang a hymn, giving 
the name of the hymn. The fact was that the doctor was there and 
simply rose and announced the hymn, perhaps reading one stanza of it, but 
no one of the whole number whose names were placed opposite to hymns 
sang the hymns at all except in concert with the choir. The point for which 
this is cited is to show that the person was not familiar with the nomen- 
clature of such services, and hence was incompetent to report it accurately. 

One of the important things for the minister is at as early a time in 
his career as possible to secure a knowledge of the nomenclature of the 
various public interests with which he has to do, and also of the various 
subjects with which he has to deal. We would advise the mastery of this 
nomenclature, committing the important terms, perhaps, to memory. This 
should include the theological and ecclesiastical terminology of his own 
denomination and, so far as possible, of other churches. At first he may 
have a very imperfect knowledge of their exact meaning. They may be 
mere words to him. But as time goes on, and as he reads about these 
subjects, he will find this terminology a point of departure and com- 
parison, and that it will illuminate the various subjects with which he 
is called to deal in his theological thinking and in his church action. 

This is an answer to the objection that is sometimes raised that people 
should not be taught that which they cannot understand; that is, that the 
teaching must keep pace all the time with the faculties of the student at 
that time. At the time when the memory is retentive the great words of 
theology and the great words of church government and the great words of 
religious experience—in other words, the nomenclature of these things— 
should be impressed upon the mind, and it will illuminate all his after 
thinking, and enable him to hold in balance the different interpretations 
of the same subject or the same word, and thus strengthen his intellect and 
give clearness to his conceptions and expressions of truth. 
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SOME OF THE LATEST GERMAN BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


Breuicat criticism is still a living question among a limited number 
in Europe and America. We say a limited number, for the fact is that the 
great mass of clergymen, both in Protestant and Catholic communions, are 
not greatly concerned about the origin and sources of the Old Testament 
or the nature and development of the early religion of Israel. The vast 
majority of professing Christians, as far as they have any views at all on 
the subject, are traditionalists, whether they belong to the so-called 
historical school or to that known as the conservative wing. There can 
be no greater mistake than to believe that the man who has discarded the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or has accepted the doctrine of two 
Isaiahs is any less of a traditionalist than he who holds the opposite 
view. One simply follows, and that often without much thought, the 
teachings of Wellhausen, while the other clings to the older opinions. 

Thirty years ago, and much later, the Old Testament scholars of 
Germany with scarcely an exception taught the Graf-Kuenen theories, as 
perfected by Wellhausen. Indeed, it may be said that no book since the 
time of David Frederick Straus, author of the famous Leben Jesu, made 
such a profound impression upon biblical students, and Old Testament 
scholars especially, as Wellhausen’s Prolegomena to the History of Israe]. 
It was an epoch-making book, It revolutionized biblical criticism. This 
admixture of Hegelian and Darwinian principles came out at the psy- 
chological moment, when men, groping in the dark and tired of drifting, 
were anxious to anchor to something. Wellhausen’s brilliant theories were 
greeted everywhere as the real panacea for which the world had been 
looking. In short, this book, after but little opposition from scholars, 
ceased to be regarded as a theory or hypothesis and quietly settled down 
as one of the exact sciences, and woe to the man who was foolhardy 
enough to dissent or criticise, There was a special fascination about it 
which captivated everybody. Professor Baentsch, of Jena, now, strange to 
say, a backslider, was one of the leading champions of Wellhausenism. 
Even not more than eleven years ago this Old Testament scholar wrote 
with the enthusiasm of a schoolboy criticising all who dared, in any way, 
disagree with the new high priest in Old Testament criticism; but more 
of this further on. There have been, however, for some time, all along 
the horizon, some signs of reaction, and, naturally enough, Wellhausen’s 
followers condescended to come to the defense of their master, and in 
some way reassert his conclusions. One of the most recent defenders of 
this hypothesis is Professor Marti, who has published a little pamphlet 
entitled The Religion of the Old Testament Among the Religions of the 
Farther Orient. This, in the main, is pure and simple, orthodox 
Wellhausenism, attempting, however, to bring it into harmony with the 
more recent conclusions suggested by the Babel and Bible controversy. 
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His great burden is to prove that the religion of Israel shows four distinct 
stages of development, easily recognizable and pointed out: 

1. The nomadic stage. This covers the period of the unsettled wander. 
ing, and is distinguished by its polydemonism, that is, a belief in super. 
natural forces, especially spirits, The dead were invested with super- 
human qualities, Sacrifice, though offered, was not a direct offering to 
God, but a sort of sacrificial communion between the Deity and men. The 
distinguishing characteristic of this stage, however, was the belief in one 
supreme God. This was Jahweh, and Israel was his special people. True, 
there were according to popular belief many gods at that time. Israel, 
however, was permitted to worship Jahweh alone. Moses, a prophet, not 
a lawgiver, revealed Jahweh to Israel at Sinai or Kadesh. It is probable 
that the Midianites had worshiped Jahweh long before the Mosaic age. 

2. The peasant stage, This begins with the entrance of the Israelites 
into Canaan, where they found a higher civilization than they had pre- 
viously known, for the Canaanites had been engaged in agricultural and 
commercial pursuits centuries before the occupation under Joshua. The 
prevailing religion of the land at this time was adopted by the Israelites, 
It was an admixture of polydemonism and polytheism, imported from 
Babylonia and Egypt, with a fully developed system of sacrifices and 
religious festivals, in every way adapted to.simple-minded peasants and 
tillers of the soil, Then there was a long struggle between the Jahweh 
and Baalim cult; the former, however, gradually prevailed and replaced 
the more ancient Baal worship. The worship of Jahweh became very 
general within Israel’s boundaries, but never succeeded in extending to 
outside territory. 

3. The prophetic stage. The prophets, beginning with Amos, em- 
phasize the ethical side of religion, denounce outward show and cere- 
monies and, especially, practices derived from the ancient inhabitants. 
The religion of this period may be styled ethical monotheism. Though 
pure monotheism was proclaimed at the very commencement of the 
prophetic age, it did not become firmly established till the Deutero-Isaianic 
age. Sacrifices, though yet required, are regarded of less moment than 
purity of life and genuine morality. Jahweh, of course, is the one true 
God, whose will must be supreme, even though Israel be blotted out of the 
world’s history. Nationalism recedes, but individualism and universalism 
begin to take root. The first reaches its zenith at the time of Jeremiah 
and the second in that of Deutero-Isaiah. The prophetic type of religion 
was never popular and secured a firm footing among the chosen few only. 
These few, however, scattered the precious seed, and the result of their 
activities became incorporated in the law: Deuteronomy, the Law of 
Holiness, and the Priestly Code. This brings us to our last stage, which 
has been designated as 

4. The legal stage, or the period of priestly codification of the laws. 
The ethical teachings of the prophets as well as the elaborate ceremonial 
practices of the preceding ages are now accepted and united into one great 
system. Greater emphasis is placed upon the ritual of preprophetic time. 
This explains the general decadence, for the fourth stage is rather a 
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retrogression than an advancement. Piety wanes and becomes more and 
more supplanted by ritualism, legal ceremonies, and technicalities. The 
letter of the law is insisted upon rather than the spirit. 

This, in brief, is a synopsis of the new Wellhausenism, as presented 
by Marti. It is needless to say that those who have broken with Well- 
hausen reject Marti too, and for nearly the same reasons. Professor Sellin 
points out that Marti does not sufficiently recognize the unique character 
of Israel's religion, which certainly stood on an entirely different 
foundation than the religions of Moab, Edom, and the neighboring coun- 
tries. Then again, it may be asked, why are all the ancient Hebrew 
sources neglected? And why is the faith of early Israel, in general, of 
Moses, Samuel, Elijah, and others, in particular, reduced to the level of 
the religions of the surrounding nations? And, finally, is this not contrary 
to the teaching of Christ and the apostles, who explicitly state that God 
revealed himself to his people Israel during its entire history? It is easy 
to answer that both Christ and the apostles were uncritical in both com- 
prehension and statement. Before proceeding farther, it should be stated 
that the views of Wellhausen, Marti, and their disciples, though accepted 
by a very large number of distinguished scholars in Europe and America, 
have been generally rejected by the more conservative, by the rank and 
file of the clergy, especially in English-speaking countries, In more recent 
times objections to Wellhausen have come from two sources, which are in 
no sense of the word friendly to the conservatives or positive theologians. 
We must first mention Professor Baentsch, of Jena, as the representative 
of one class. We have already spoken of him as an advanced follower of 
Wellhausen. It is less than eleven years ago since he wrote the following 
lines: “They [the views of Wellhausen] capture one theological chair after 
another. In spite of the disfavor with which conservatives in state and 
church regarded them, they, nevertheless, have forced men of mature 
judgment and unquestionable piety to accept and defend them.” The 
above, from Professor Baentsch’s pen, no doubt reflected the opinion of 
most Old Testament scholars in Germany for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. Now, however, we see signs on every hand that there is a change 
going on. Wellhausenism though strongly intrenched is being gradually 
assailed and that from different standpoints. Strange to say, one of its 
most resolute assailants is Baentsch. He has. gone so far as to write a 
very interesting brochure entitled The Monotheism of the Ancient Orient 
and of Israel, with the avowed purpose of reconstructing or superseding 
the teachings of Wellhausen and his adherents, The pamphlet is an appeal 
to this school of critics to abandon its very basal position, because they 
have overshot the mark in applying the principle of development in too 
rigid a manner to Old Testament criticism. Indeed he claims there is no 
certain proof that the religion of Israel made a steady progress from 
lower to higher. On the other hand, retrogression is clearly seen at various 
stages. Professor Nuelsen, now bishop, in his excellent little volume, 
Some Recent Phases of German Theology, speaking of this subject puts 
the matter thus: “Were the Israelites originally polytheistic, turning in 
the course of their historic development into monotheists, or were they 
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a 
originally monotheists, constantly in danger of adopting the polytheistic 
beliefs of the surrounding nations? Were the prophets the originators or 
a higher form of religion, or were they reformers and spiritual interpreters 
of the more ancient religion?” According to Professor Baentsch mono- 
theistic conceptions of the Deity were current long before the Exodus. In 
short, he seems to agree in full with the old orthodox views, that Abraham 
was no stranger to the doctrine of one supreme God and that Moses was 
“the preacher of a religious and practical monotheism.” He goes further 
than the conservatives, for while admitting that Israel, from its earliest 
history, at least as far as its religious leaders were concerned, was mono- 
theistic, he also maintains that the thinking people of Babylonia, too, 
believed in one Supreme Being. Though the masses practiced idolatry 
and were polytheists in belief, yet the prophets, seers, and religious leaders 
of all Semitic nations were practically monotheists. Indeed, the various 
names given to the deity or deities did not always signify that they 
believed in a multiplicity of gods, any more than the terms El, Elyon, 
Elvah, Elohim, El-Shaddai, and Jahweh of the Hebrew Scriptures prove 
that references are made under these different names to various gods. 
But by far the most violent opponents of Wellhausenism are the 
Assyriologists. These have united their forces in attacking its weak 
points and in assuring us that this highly extolled system rests upon 
untenable historical presuppositions and false premises. The discoveries 
in the ruins of the Euphrates and Nile Valleys during the past twenty- 
five years furnish abundant proof to show that events and phenomena once 
regarded as incredible are absolutely true. These new revelations from 
the mounds of the old Orient prove conclusively that what Wellhausen 
and his school] had regarded as basal facts were, after all, nothing more 
than plausible but unfounded hypotheses, the fond fancies of dreamers. 
Hommel some years ago, without fully entering into the spirit of the 
discussion, exposed this weak spot in Wellhausenism. Winckler, one of 
the leading Assyriologists, was the first to attack Marti’s pamphlet. He 
did this in one of his own, entitled Religionsgeschichtlicher und 
Geschichtlicher Orient. Whatever we may think of Winckler as a 
theologian, his knowledge of Assyriology is undisputed. He proceeds 
against Wellhausenism with ungloved hands and shows conclusively that 
the system with all its learned and plausible hypotheses is in direct 
contradiction to the cuneiform inscriptions, as they reveal to us the 
everyday life, the general culture, and, especially, the intellectual stage and 
religious development of the ancient Orient. He charges this school which 
poses as religio-historical with illogical methods and unscientific conclu- 
sions, with either gross ignorance of facts easily attainable, or with 
ignoring deliberately the recent discoveries in Bible lands, which throw so 
much light upon the life and beliefs of the ancient Semites. 

Babylonia, according to the Assyriologists, possessed a well-developed 
system of theology—or shall we call it mythology?—at least as early as 
3000 B. C. This system is designated as “Die Urlehre” (original teachings) 
and comprehended all natural phenomena, both of the heavens and the 
earth, down to the minutest details. This was not peculiar to Babylonia, 
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but the common property of all Semitic peoples, wherever settled. The 
origin of Israel's religious ideas must be sought in this Urlehre. Indeed, 
the religion of the Old Testament was at no time the religion of the 
Israelites at large but, rather, that of a select class or sect. It was 
international rather than national, for its confessors were found among 
the more cultured throughout the entire Orient. It was very often in 
direct conflict with the state religion of Israel. According to this new 
school, it is rank heresy to think that the lofty ideas of the Hebrews were 
derived from wandering nomads or even settled peasants; such noble 
conceptions could have arisen only in a cultured center. Even the 
legends of Genesis must have been written by a cultured class. Nor must 
we think for a moment, as Marti does, that the prophets of Israel were 
the real founders of monotheism, for a monotheistic stream flowed like a 
mighty river all through the Orient long before the sixth century B. C. 
And the efforts of a Hezekiah or a Josiah to turn this stream into a state 
religion stand on the same level, and were no more successful than the 
attempts of Khu-en-aten, in his monotheistic reform, centuries before. 

This Pan-Orientai or Pan-Babylonian school, though very hostile to 
Wellhausenism, is in no sympathy with traditional views or orthodoxy. If 
anything the Assyriologists are more rationalistic than those whom they 
attack, According to them, Israel was only an echo of Babylonia. Every 
belief and law came to Palestine from Babylonia, They do not stop with 
the prophets and the Old Testament, but subject Christ and the New Testa- 
ment to the same treatment. Not satisfied to reduce most of the Old Tes- 
tament worthies to the realm of myth and legend, they boldly attack the 
history of our Saviour. According to Professor Zimmern almost everything 
in the life of Jesus finds its counterpart and origin in Babylonian 
mythology: his preéxistence, his miraculous birth, sufferings, resurrection, 
ascension, and return again to judge the world. Professor Jansen, in a 
large volume of over 1,000 pages, entitled The Epos of Tilgamesh in the 
World Literature, The Origins of the Old Testament Patriarch, Prophet, ani 
Redeemer Legends and of the New Testament Jesus Legend, recklessly 
maintains that Jesus of Nazareth never existed, consequently never died 
for the sins of the world. He is nothing but a poetical conception, and 
the gospels are nothing more or less than a Jewish version of the 
Babylonian Epos, Gilgamesh. Thus, according to this German dreamer, 
we are all, notwithstanding our vaunted learning, piety, and culture, 
simple idolaters. We, who patronizingly pity the ignorance and super- 
stitions of the Dark Ages and heathen world—yes, we too, “worship in our 
cathedrals and churches, in our meetinghouses and schools, in palaces and 
shanties, a Babylonian deity.” Such is the latest from Germany, where 
much of our theology is made. Like most of the wild vagaries emanating 
from this land, these too shall pass without leaving even a trace. Strauss, 
Kuenen, and Wellhausen are passing away; so too these latest deliverances 
of Zimmern, Winckler, and Jansen. But Moses, David, Isaiah, Peter, John, 
and Paul are becoming more and more to the human race every day. 
Jesus Christ the same today, yesterday, and forever. The word of the 
Lord abideth forever. 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 

Theodor Haering. Already recognized as an able theologian he has 
increased his reputation by the recent publication of two works, Der 
Christliche Glaube, 1906, and Das Christliche Leben, 1907. The former, 
of course, deals with dogmatics, the latter with ethics, and both are 
published by the Calwer Verlagsverein, in Calw and Stuttgart. In his 
Christian Faith he begins with an apologetic portion, He does not think 
that the essence of the Christian religion is sufficiently expressed in the 
idea of the kingdom of God, even when this is defined in its relation to 
reconciliation, but thinks that it is necessary to supplement it by the 
consideration that the total Christian view is dependent on the revelation 
in Christ. He distinguishes sharply between faith and knowledge, and 
does not claim for Christian faith any compulsory proof based on reason. 
According to him the grounds of faith are, first, the fact that the Christian 
experiences the worth of the benefits of Christianity, such as the forgive- 
ness of sin, power to do the right, and hope for the future; and, second, 
this experience finds its support in the historical revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. In taking this position Haering follows the prevalent 
custom. And it is unquestionable that the only proof of the truth of 
Christianity that will finally satisfy the believer is the experience of the 
benefits Christianity offers. But it is certainly erroneous, on the one 
side, to make such a sharp distinction between faith and knowledge, and, 
on the other, to allow that Christianity is less able to support itself by 
proofs drawn from reason than other systems of thought. As to the 
doctrines themselves Haering is essentially orthodox. His summing up of 
the three great branches of Christian doctrine is good. He says that our 
faith has to do always with one single, unsearchable fact—the love of 
God to us; that is, concerning God, who reveals himself to us in Christ as 
love; concerning Christ, in whom God reveals himself to us as love; and 
concerning the Holy Spirit, in whom this love of God revealed in Christ 
is realized by us. In every part of theology, therefore, the same idea 
appears under different points of view. In his doctrine of sin he lays 
great stress on the distinction between sin and guilt. There is, he says, 
much sin in the world which is not chargeable as guilt to the individual 
for the reason that he is led into sin by the temptations of the world 
before he has reached that measure of insight and moral force which is 
requisite to resistance. He is surely a sinner, but not a guilty sinner. 
Sin is that which diverges from an objective standard; guilt is possible 
only when we sin with knowledge and will. That Haering is right in 
exonerating from guilt many who commit deeds ordinarily regarded as 
sinful can scarcely be doubted. But whether he is justified in calling that 
act sin which involves no knowledge of the nature of the deed is, from the 
Christian standpoint, exceedingly doubtful. It certainly does tend to 
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confusion to affirm that one can sin without guilt. And to make this dis- 
tinction would also tend to rob Christianity of its inwardness and to make 
it outward and formal. The Old Testament did, indeed, know of sins of 
ignorance; but Christ certainly seemed to transcend that idea. All the 
more, therefore, are Christians under obligation to inculcate right prin- 
ciples, as well as set a holy example, Otherwise ignorance would be a 
great blessing. In his doctrine of the work of Christ he shows that by his 
revelation of the love of God he causes us to trust in his love, while, on 
the other hand, he so influences God as that God’s influence upon us is 
fruitful. No doubt the first part of this view is correct. The second, how- 
ever, seems inadequate. The work.of Christ was undoubtedly influential 
with God. But to say that his revelation of God’s love was influential 
with us, and that it made God’s efforts in our behalf influential with us, is 
really to deny that Christ’s work was influential with God. 


Johannes Gottschick. During the year 1907, in the early part of 
which he died, his son issued a work on ethics (Zthik) from the press of 
J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, which Gottschick had dictated in lectures to his 
classes, and which was practically ready for the press as thus delivered. 
The work is characterized by all the good qualities which distinguished 
its author while he lived, and as it was his last work, as well as, in a 
good degree, his lifework, it will be well worth while to study his ideas 
in the light of this book, He is a moderate indeterminist. The study of 
the moral consciousness leads to the judgment that morality, the ethical, 
is as truly a domain of the real as is the domain of nature, from which 
it is to be sharply distinguished, It is of the nature of the mind to seek 
after unity in all being and events. This unity may be sought in the 
uniformity of the laws of nature or causality, But when the mind takes 
note of content of consciousness it sees that the ethical element is pre- 
dominant. Hence the idea of purpose, or teleology. For this nature is 
but the means, and the end is always superior to the means. This idea 
is not fruitful so much in affording us light on our conduct in specific 
instances as in the emphasis it places upon the ethical as compared with 
the scientific and the metaphysical. If Gottschick is correct, and we are 
inclined to think that he is, then the pursuit of science should not have the 
absorbing place it now holds in the eyes of scholars; nor should meta- 
physics, especially of the speculative kind, be permitted to drive ethics 
off the field. Then those old philosophers with whom philosophy meant 
moral philosophy were in the right. Theology is more important than 
metaphysics, the latter being at most the servant of the former. To this 
idea Gottschick ascribes what may be called in some sense a regenerative 
force. It tends to give unity to the will, or to the volitional activity. He 
. does not, however, set much store by this fact, but holds that ethical 
development depends chiefly on the original ethical personality. We 
believe this position to be absolutely unassailable. It is based not only 
upon the idea of freedom but also upon the correlative idea of responsi- 
bility. Ordinarily personality is defined as the capacity for self-direction; 
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but while this is true in so far as it distinguishes the personal from the 
impersonal, it by no means exhausts the idea of personality. Only when 
we reach the thought of ethical responsibility do we reach the heart of 
personality. Responsibility to an external authority is not sufficient. 
Animals probably have some such sense as this, and not a few have 
thought that in this there is evidence of an ethical quality in animals, 
But ethical self-direction, or ethical responsibility, is another matter. 
Here there is no necessary reference to the will of another than ourselves. 
Were any individual the only person in the universe he would still feel 
the sense of ethical responsibility, though he might lack the material by 
which to judge which direction his moral activities should take. This 
deathless quality in human beings is the chief factor in moral develop. 
ment. It is that upon which those who would train the young or influence 
the old may confidently rely. When he comes to the discussion of theo- 
logical ethics Gottschick points out that while doctrine asks, “On whar 
activities of God do I know my salvation to be founded?” ethics in- 
quires, “Knowing myself to be saved, what task is set for my personal 
activity?” This cannot be determined by reference alone either to the 
Scriptures or to the conscience, Evangelical theology must be guided by 
the conviction that the religious spirit of the Reformation, which gives to 
the personal religious life a distinct form, is the purest outflow yet known 
of the Spirit of God or of Christ. Hence he is a believer in the necessity 
of confessions of faith, and of these confessions he would pass by all 
(even the so-called Apostles’ Creed) except the evangelical confessions of 
the period of the Reformation. Here, and here alone, can we learn what 
cur self-activity as the redeemed must be. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Le Reveil au pays de Galles (The Revival in Wales), and Quelques 
reflexions sur la psychologie des reveils (Some Reflections on the 
Psychology of Revivals). By Henri Bois. Toulouse, Société des 
publications morales et religieuses, 1906. The two books belong together; 
especially is the former a mere collection of facts concerning the Welsh 
revival, which demands the second of these books ay an interpretation. 
However, Bois made an honest attempt during several weeks to study 
sympathetically the Welsh revival at the time it was in progress; an‘ 
the records contained in his first book have all the value one might expect 
considering the high ability and the character and opportunity of the 
author. While the first book can scarcely lay claim to any kind of system, 
the second is a systematically arranged work. It begins with a study of 
individual and social psychology, which he finds to be both alike and 
different. Surely here is a phase of the work of the minister to which too 
little attention is given. Bois says that the sudden conversions, such as 
that of Saint Paul, are not only individual, but sometimes collective, anc 
then we call them revivals, He might have added that the sudden con- 
version of the individual seldom occurs outside of the revival. This was 
really true even of Saint Paul; for he was converted in the midst of a 
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yery great religious movement, which, though not so named, was in 
reality a religious revival. When he says that in fact these so-called 
sudden conversions are, after all, not sudden, but that they have been 
preceded by a proper preparation, he is stating a truism in one aspect, but 
he betrays a misapprehension on the other. Of course no one can be 
spiritually converted who has no sense of divine things beforehand. 
Either through parents, teachers, pastors, reading, or otherwise the 
presuppositions requisite to an appreciation of spiritual things must be 
present in one who is to be suddenly converted. But the conversion is 
intrinsically sudden and supernatural; and all attempts to reduce it to a 
prolonged psychological process, pure and simple, of which conversion is 
but the climax or conclusion, must inevitably fail. One chapter is devoted 
to the attempt to show that conversion in the Methodistic sense, no 
matter how healthy may be the conditions under which it takes place, is 
but an elementary form of the religious life which needs nursing and 
development. It should not be necessary to write such a chapter, but we 
fear it is necessary, and nowhere more than just for Methodists. With all 
the Methodistic insistence upon the necessity of growth in grace, and the 
distinction so commonly made between conversion and sanctification, con- 
version is with alarming frequency treated as though it were the end of 
all effort. A church will spend enormous amounts of energy in securing 
conversions during a revival and then trust to the conversion instead of 
to proper care to maintain the religious life thus begun. It is really to 
be feared that the majority of Methodists do, in fact, think that once 
truly in grace means always in grace. The chapter which is devoted 
to an explanation of the power of the revivalist contains much truth. 
Bois believes the revival to be dependent in a large measure upon what is 
called in modern psychology suggestion, This is undoubtedly correct; and 
it in no wise detracts from the dignity or sacredness of the work. It 
still remains to be explained why it is that some men have this power 
more than others, and that the same man has it in higher degree at some 
times than at others, And unless we were to maintain that God uses no 
human means for the conversion of mankind, it can surely do no harm to 
discover the particular human quality which is available for spiritual 
influence. 


Paulus und Jesus (Paul and Jesus). By Adolf Jiilicher. Tiibingen, 
J.C, B. Mohr, 1907. The question that has been so long before the thought 
of theologians relative to the place of Paul in the fixation of the Christian 
religion still keeps well to the front. The repudiation of the doctrine that 
all parts of the New Testament are equally authoritative, the modern 
critical view that in the synoptic Gospels we have a more authentic con- 
ception of the real Jesus than we have in the Gospel according to John, 
and many other factors, have combined to bring Paul and Jesus into 
contrast. This contrast has been pushed to the extreme in some quarters 
in the interest of the denial of the deity of Christ, as well as of the 
rejection of any objective value of the atonement in Christ. Some, how- 
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ever, more recently, have felt that the work of Paul was not so much a 
contrast to that of Jesus as a supplement to it, and they hold that this 
supplement was, on the whole, an advantage to Christianity. This is in 
reality the old orthodox doctrine in another form, according to which the 
apostles were not mere commentators and administrators of the gospel 
of Jesus but divinely chosen agents for its development. The old form of 
statement would have been that the apostles were men inspired of God 
to bring a revelation to men as truly as Christ brought one. Gradually, 
however, the distinction between theology and religion is opening the 
way to a recognition of the fact that there is very little difference between 
the religion of Paul and the religion of Jesus, however clear it is that 
while Jesus had no theology Pau! had a quite elaborate theology. With 
this view of the case, which will prebably become more and more current, 
the preacher may refer indiscriminately either to Jesus or Paul as his 
authority, if he will but confine himself to religion. And it is evident 
that the legitimacy of Paul’s theology may be debated at will without the 
slightest consequence to the reality of religion. Also it is clear that Jesus 
was the founder of the Christian religion. So much is gained when this 
point of view is adopted. Jiilicher is a vigorous representative of this 
point of view. Here, as in many other ways, he manifests his sympathy 
with the conservative position, though, of course, he does not train with 
the conservatives, Jiilicher shows that there is no such contrast between 
Jesus and Paul as some have thought, but that Paul always followed the 
spirit of Jesus directly or else that of the primitive disciples. His conflict 
was with the primitive apostles alone, and here but seldom. The imme- 
diate comparison must be made between Paul and the primitive church, 
not between Paul and Christ. Well does Jiilicher point out that the 
primitive church would not have tolerated him as a colaborer had they 
felt that in his doctrine of faith and redemption he brought them a new 
religion. Those ideas must have been in the mind of the primitive 
church or we should have found Paul reporting’ opposition to him con- 
cerning them as he reported opposition to his views concerning the relation 
of the Christian to the Jewish law. It is high time for this long-overlooked 
fact to receive its proper attention. Jiilicher finds that the religion of 
Paul, like the religion of Jesus, consisted of hope, faith, love, and the 
emphasis on the moral view of things. The difference between Paul and 
Jesus he explains by reference to the nature of Paul, a man of reflection 
and of logical thought, and by the fact that, like the primitive church, 
he had to reckon with the death on the cross. But while Paul and the 
primitive church both had to reckon with the death on the cross, the 
fact that their interpretation of the meaning of that death must have 
been essentially the same is pretty clear evidence that it was at the 
same time the interpretation of Jesus. Of this we have hints, even in 
the synoptic Gospels. And so far as the doctrine of the preéxistence of 
Christ is concerned this, too, by the same line of argument, mast have 
been the view of the primitive church, and hence the view of Christ 
himself. This gives its proper place to John’s Gospel, as the real and 
true portrait of Jesus. 
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Turee periodicals, Putnam’s Magazine, The Reader, and The Critic, 
have been merged into one which bears the title, Putnam’s and The 
Reader, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons; the result being a blend of 
the former characteristics of all three. In the June number there are 
poems by Richard Watson Gilder, Dr. Weir Mitchell, and W. C. Wilkinson, 
with six or seven stories, thirteen other prose articles, and editorial notes 
of various kinds. The third chapter of “Reminiscences of a Franco- 
American” affords some intimate glimpses of Parisian life and personages 
in the nineteenth century. Here is a picture of Renan listening to music 
at one of Madame Viardot’s receptions: “His love of music amounted 
toa passion. Probably it accompanied fitly his philosophical dreams. His 
subtle, wavering, far-reaching thoughts, like music itself, went beyond 
the domain of mere words. He was, however, not a particularly poetic- 
looking person. His broad, shaven face, so like that of a good curé de 
campagne, is too well known to need description. What is less known is 
his beatified expression when a beautiful voice or the exquisite strains of 
a violin filled the air. His big, fleshy, sensuous nose, his overhanging 
cheeks, his half-closed eyes, revealed the inner joy and transfigured the 
man. Deeply sunk in his armchair, usually placed in the picture gallery, 
his episcopal-looking hands crossed on his bulging person, he could have 
sat as the very image of fat content. Renan was exquisitely courteous, 
with something of priestly unction in his manner. He greeted his daugh- 
ter’s partners at a ball with as much elaborate politeness as the dis- 
tinguished strangers, or his fellow-Academicians, who crowded about him. 
To tell the truth, from the heights he had attained, as from some great 
mountaintop, all men seemed to him about on the same level. The differ- 
ences were so small!” From the talk at Madame Viardot’s dinner table 
we have this about the “artistic temperament”: “In the course of con- 
versation the artistic temperament was discussed, that peculiar double 
nature which can, while subjected to strong emotions, yet analyze its 
best—or worst—impulses. On one occasion, a favorite brother of Madame 
Viardot’s broke his arm; the setting of it was horribly painful. At one 
moment a terrible cry shook the listening sister to the very depths of her 
nature—yet she caught herself thinking as an actress: ‘If only, on the 
stage, I could utter such a cry!’” This is given us about the famous 
Russian novelist, Tourguéneff: “I noticed that at the big Russian’s place 
at table a huge drinking goblet was set, as though everything belonging 
to him had to be unusual and very big. He told us of his life in Russia, 
of his long tramps through woods and fields, from which came the inspira- 
tion of his hunter’s stories. Once his vanity had been sorely hurt. He 
had grown gray, then white, when still quite young. After a long hunting 
expedition, he had thrown himself on the ground and had gone to sleep. 
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A peasant going by roughly shook him, saying: ‘Are you not ashamed 
of yourself—an old man like you—to lie there, drunk?” He added: ‘I was 
not drunk, and I was not old; but I meekly got up and went my way.’” 

From an article on the beautifying of interior home architecture we 
take a bit which emphasizes the importance of an open fireplace: “Human 
sentiments are so closely involved with those who love the fireside that 
every latitude in the way of ashes must be allowed. For it is the fireplace 
which tells the whole story of a house. One reads it in the kind of chairs 
drawn up to the blaze—the solitary chair, sometimes, with its table and 
lamp—and even in the way the chair is made to face. One sees it in the 
picture over the shelf, in the candles set out, in the things which one has 
chosen to place on the mantel, in the ashes on the hearth, in the way the 
logs are laid, the tongs and shovels, the extra wood or lump of ever-ready 
cannel coal. One knows at once whether refinement prevails, good house- 
keeping, regard for the niceties, or only sham; whether the daily inter- 
course is fed by sentiment, or whether the whole life is arid of finer 
touches. And all this is true whatever the fireplace, whether Gothic, or 
Jacobean, or eighteenth-century, whether it be found in summer camp or 
city house, in bedroom or in salon. Show me a man’s fireplace, and I will 
show you the man.” 

In the same number of Putnam's and The Reader, that prolific author, 
Arthur C. Benson, writing upon “The Love of God,” tells us that one of 
his childhood experiences of religious gloom was that he recognized that 
he did not love God at all. He regarded God as the enemy of all his 
pleasures. Hear what this son of an archbishop says: “I did not know 
God, I had no reason to think him kind; he was angry with me, | 
gathered, if I was ill-tempered and untruthful. I was well enough aware 
by childish instinct that my mother did not cease to love me when I was 
naughty, but I could not tell about God. And yet I knew that, with his 
terrible power of knowing everything, he was well aware that I did not 
love him. It was best to forget about him as much as possible, for it 
spoiled one’s pleasure to think about it. All the little amusements and 
idle businesses that were so dear to me, he probably disapproved of them 
all, and was only satisfied when I was safe at my lessons or immured in 
church. Sunday was the sort of day he liked, and how I detested it!— 
the toys put away, little ugly books about the Holy Land to read, an 
air of deep dreariness about it all. Thus religion became a weariness at 
the outset. I would teach a child that God is the one Power that loves 
and understands him through thick and thin; that he punishes with 
anguish and sorrow; that he exults in forgiveness and mercy; that he 
rejoices in innocent happiness; that he loves courage, and brightness, and 
kindness, and cheerful self-sacrifice; that things mean, and vile, and 
impure, and cruel, are things that he does not love to punish; but sad and 
soiling stains that he beholds with shame and tears. This, it seems to 
me, is the gospel teaching about God, impossible only because of the hard- 
ness of our hearts. But if it were possible, a child might grow to feel 
about sin, not that it was a horrible and unpardonable failure, a thing to 
afflict oneself drearily about, but that it was rather a thing which, when 
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once spurned, however humiliating, could be forgotten, perhaps, but 
certainly be forgiven; a shadow upon the path, out of which one would 
pass, with such speed as one might, into the blitheness of the free air and 
the warm sun. I remember a terrible lecture which I heard as a little 
bewildered boy at school, anxious to do right, terrified of oppression, and 
coldness, and evil alike; given by a worthy evangelical clergyman, with 
large spectacles, and a hollow voice, and a great relish for spiritual terrors. 
The subject was “the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” a proposition which I 
now see to be as true as if one lectured on the exceeding carnality of flesh. 
But the lecture spoke of the horrible and filthy corruption of the human 
heart, its determined delight in wallowing in evil, its desperate wicked- 
ness. I believed it, dully and hopelessly, as a boy believes what is told 
him by a voluble elderly person of obvious respectability. And it depressed 
and disheartened me. It left me in despair.” About the perplexing prob- 
lem of life’s afflictive experiences, Mr. Benson has this to say: “We are 
confronted in our own lives, or in the life of one very near us, by some 
intolerable and shameful catastrophe. A careless sin makes havoc of a 
life, and shadows a home with shame; or some generous and unselfish 
nature, useful, beneficent, urgently needed, is struck down with a painful 
and hopeless malady. This, too, we say to ourselves, must come from God: 
he might have prevented it if he had so willed. What are we to make of 
it? How are we to translate into terms of love what seems like an act 
of tyrannous indifference, or deliberate cruelty? Then, I think, it is 
well to remind ourselves that we can never know exactly the conditions 
of any other human soul. How little we know of our own! How little 
we could explain our case to another even if we were utterly sincere! The 
weaknesses of our nature are often, very tenderly I would believe, hidden 
from us; we think ourselves sensitive and weak, when in reality we are 
armed with a stubborn breastplate of complacency and pride; or we 
think ourselves strong, only because the blows of circumstance have 
been spared us. The more one knows of the most afflicted lives, the 
more often the conviction flashes across us that the affliction is not 
a wanton outrage, but a delicately adjusted treatment. I remember 
that once to a friend of mine was sent a rare plant, which he set in 
a big flowerpot, close to a fountain basin. It never throve; it lived 
indeed, putting out in ‘the spring a delicate stunted foliage, though my 
friend, who was a careful gardener, could never divine what ailed it. 
He was away for a few weeks, and the day after he was gone the flower- 
pot was broken by a careless garden-boy, who wheeled a barrow roughly 
past it; the plant, earth and all, fell into the water; the boy removed the 
broken pieces of the pot, and seeing that the plant had sunk to the 
bottom of the little pool, never troubled his head to fish it out. When 
my friend returned, he noticed one day in the fountain a new and luxuriant 
growth of some unknown plant. He made careful inquiries and found out 
what had happened. It then came out that the plant was in reality a 
water plant, and that it had pined away in the stifling air for want 
of nourishment, perhaps dimly longing for the fresh bed of the pool. 
Even so has it been, times without number, with some starving and 
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thirsty soul, that has gone on feebly trying to live a maimed life, shut up 
in itself, ailing, feeble. There has descended upon it what looks at first 
sight like a calamity, some affliction unaccountable and irreparable; and 
then it proves that this was the one thing needed; that sorrow has 
brought out some latent unselfishness, or suffering energized some unused 
faculty of strength and patience.” About the best of all Christ’s parables 
Mr. Benson writes thus: “In the parable of the prodigal son, it is not the 
poor wretch himself, whose miserable motive for returning is plainly 
indicated—that instead of pining in cold and hunger he may be warmed 
and clothed—who is the hero of the story; still less is it the hard and 
virtuous elder son. The hero of the tale is the patient, tolerant, loving 
father, who had acted, as a censorious critic might say, foolishly and 
culpably, in supplying the dissolute boy with resources, and taking him 
back without a word of just reproach. A sad lack of moral discipline, no 
doubt! If he had kept the boy in fear and godliness, if he had tied him 
down to honest work, the disaster need never have happened. Yet the old 
man, who went so often at sundown, we may think, to the crest of the hill, 
from which he could see the long road winding over the plain to the far-off 
city, the road by which he had seen his son depart, light-heartedly and 
full of fierce, joyful impulses, and along which he was to see the dejected 
figure, so familiar, so sadly marred, stumbling home—he is the master- 
spirit of the sweet and comforting scene. His heart is full of utter glad- 
ness, for the lost is found. He smiles upon the servants; he bids the 
household rejoice; he can hardly, in his simple joy of heart, believe 
that the froward elder brother is vexed and displeased; and his words 
of entreaty that the brother, too, will enter into the spirit of the hour, are 
some of the most pathetic and beautiful ever framed in human speech: 
‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine; it was meet 
that we should make merry and be glad: for this thy brother was dead 
and is alive again, and was lost, and is found.’” 

In the same June magazine, H. W. Boynton narrates, estimates, 
criticizes the life and work of Edmund Clarence Stedman, the poet-banker. 
We are giad to mention Stedman in these pages because some years ago, 
conveying his regret that he was unable, by reason of insufficient time and 
strength, to furnish us an article, he spoke of “the grand old Meruopist 
Review,” indicating thereby that he was aware wf its great, lofty and 
lasting rank in American periodical literature. Love of literature was 
Stedman’s ruling passion. He left journalism and entered the Stock 
Exchange because he wanted financial independence in order to have 
time and strength to study and to write. Journalism was too mercilessly 
incessant in its demands, too exacting and exhausting. This is what he 
said about it: “If a poet, or aspiring author, must labor for the daily sub- 
sistence of a family, it is well for his art that he should follow some other 
calling than journalism; for I can testify that after the day’s work is over 
—when the brain is exhausted and vagrant, and the lungs pant for air, and 
body and soul ery out for recreation—the intellect has done enough, and 
there is neither strength nor passion left for imaginative work.” 

Stedman blending finance and literature reminds Mr. Boynton of Walter 
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Bagehot. Comparing the two, Boynton says: “Stedman was a capable 
financier—not, like Bagehot, a great one. He possessed the excursive 
imagination but not the vivid humor, at once frolicsome and controlled, 
- pervading and embracing, of the irrepressible economist. Stedman's 
style lacks the spontaneity, the vigor, the vocal quality of Bagehot's. He 
is rather painstaking than energetic, thoroughgoing than lucid. He writes 
more like a professor than a banker or a poet, and there is not a trace in 
him of journalistic smartness. Perhaps the quality of his criticism cannot 
be better suggested than by comparing it with Bagehot’s. An early pupil 
and lifelong admirer of Tennyson, Stedman declares him to be not only 
the poet most representative of his age, but ‘the noblest artist’ among 
English lyric poets of every age. Bagehot, writing a trifle earlier, regards 
Tennyson simply as a brilliant practitioner of an inferior form of poetic 
art which he calls ‘the ornate.’ He admits that ornate art is in its way 
as legitimate as pure art. It can deal with materials which would be of 
no account to pure art. ‘Illusion, half-belief, unpleasant types, imperfect 
types, are as much the proper sphere of ornate art as an inferior landscape 
is the proper sphere for the true efficacy of moonlight. A really great 
landscape needs sunlight and bears sunlight: but moonlight is an equalizer 
of beauties; it gives a romantic unreality to what will not stand the bare 
truth.’ The reader will very likely recall Bagehot’s ruthless and rather 
malicious reduction of ‘Enoch Arden’ to its elements, by way of illustrating 
his point: ‘A sailor who sells fish breaks his leg, gets dismal, gives up 
selling fish, goes to sea, is wrecked on a desert island, stays there some 
years, on his return finds his wife married to a miller, speaks to a land- 
lady on the subject, and dies.’ Tennyson’s treatment of this story results, 
Bagehot admits, in ‘a rich and splendid composite of imagery and illus- 
tration.’ Nevertheless, it is not a theme for great art; it lacks, in Tenny- 
son's hands, simplicity, definition, conviction; it deals in ‘illusion, half- 
belief, unpleasant types.’ After all, Bagehot says, ‘a dirty sailor who did 
not go home to his wife is not an agreeable being: a varnish must be put 
on him to make him shine.’ Stedman never wrote anything in the least 
resembling this, in mood or manner. He sees nothing inferior in that 
form of poetic art which he takes to be representative of our very respect- 
able day. ‘Enoch Arden’ he finds ‘is in its author’s purest idyllic style; 
noticeable for evenness of tone, clearness of diction, successful description 
of coast and ocean—finally, for the loveliness and fidelity of its genre 
scenes. In study of a class below him, hearts “centered in the sphere 
of common duties,” the Laureate is unsurpassed.’ Of Tennyson's poetry 
as a whole, Stedman does not hesitate to say: ‘It exhibits that just com- 
bination of lyrical elements which makes a symphony wherein it is 
difficult to say what quality predominates.” Stedman’s early name as a 
poet was made on the score of certain sentimental verses, and a few ring- 
ing measures inspired by the war. ‘How Old Brown took Harper’s Ferry,’ 
‘Kearney at Seven Pines,’ and ‘Gettysburg,’ are among the best things 
flung off by such occasion. Of his familiar poems “The Doorstep’ will hold 


its own, as should ‘Country Sleighing’—that delightful bit of rollicking 
song: 
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“In January, when in the dairy 
The cream and clabber freeze, 
When snowdrifts cover the fences over, 
We farmers take our ease. 
At night we rig the team, 
And bring the cutter out ; 
Then fill it, fill it, fill it, fill it, 
And heap the furs about. 


The merry haste of it all, the rustic fun and romance which are also 
realism—we have few poems more indigenous than this.” 





To the London Quarterly Review, which is maintained by the British 
Wesleyans, and among them corresponds with our REVIEW among Metho- 
dist Episcopalians, many reasons make us turn always with especial 
interest. Edited for some years by Dr. W. L. Watkinson, and now by the 
Rev. John Telford, both of them contributors to our pages, it engages our 
attention in an exceptional degree. A fine table of contents enriched the 
April number, among the articles being one on “Wesley’s Sociological! 
Views,” by our Professor Faulkner, of Drew Theological Seminary, from 
which we quote the following: “Wesley was specially severe against the 
liquor trade. “We must not sel] anything which tends to impair health. 
Such is eminently all the liquid fire commonly called drams or spirituous 
liquors. It is true these may have a place in medicine; they may be of 
use in some disorders, though there would rarely be occasion for them 
were it not for the unskillfulness of the practitioner. But all who sell them 
in the common way, to any who will buy, are poisoners general. They 
murder his majesty’s subjects by wholesale. Neither does their eye pity 
or spare. They drive them to hell like sheep. And what is their gain? 
Is it not the blood of these men? Who, then, would envy their large 
estates and sumptuous palaces? A curse is in the midst of them. The 
curse of God cleaves to the stones, the timber, the furniture of them! The 
curse of God is in their gardens, their walks, their graves; a fire that 
burns to the nethermost hell,’ and more to the same effect. His was one 
of the first voices raised in England against the liquor business, and it 
was raised with tremendous effect. With his practical instinct Wesley 
incorporated his temperance principles immediately into his societies, 
which were virtually total abstinence organizations from the first.” 

Professor Faulkner’s article closes as follows: “Wesley was no social- 
ist; he had no social program. He was not a reformer, nor an agitator. 
He did little more than reécho the words which once sounded down the 
Jordan valley—‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven fs at hand.’ But he 
was a wide-minded man, with a broad outlook, who took intense interest 
in everything which touched humanity, with great ethical passions, with 
intense enthusiasm not only for saving men but for enlarging their lives 
on all sides. Most of the wrongs of the day he struck with burning words: 
others he condemned unconsciously. His great object was to make men the 
sons of God in truth. That work went deep into the English race.” 
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Paul, the Mystic. A Study in Apostolic Experience. By Jamms M. Camppein, D.D. 12mo, 

pp. 285. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 

A sane, discriminating, well-balanced book on mysticism, with Paul 
as the pattern mystic. In times past much has been made of Paul as a 
logician. Matthew Arnold emphasized Protestantism’s debt to the great 
apostle as a theological system-builder. But Henry Ward Beecher said it 
was no more possible to construct a system of theology out of Paul’s 
writings than to build a system of political economy out of Shakespeare’s 
works. And now comes the author of this book declaring that Paul is 
“first of all a poet, who writes with the exuberant imagination of a true 
Oriental, often sublimely indifferent to logical sequence, and displaying 
a subtlety of thought incomprehensible to the mere textual critic.” 
Doubtless the truth is found by combining all these views. In Paul there 
are logic and poetry, system and imagination. The dialectical side of 
Paul’s character has been made to overshadow the mystical, and a sound 
book on Christian mysticism is not untimely just now, when so many 
vague mystical vagaries are propounded by various esoteric cults. It is 
quite possible to show that the only sane and safe mysticism is not in 
“Christian Science” or Theosophy, but in the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, with Jesus and Paul as oracles. Professor A. B. Bruce recognized 
that Paul was “a man of profoundly mystical religious temperament.” 
And the study of his religious experience, presented here by Dr. Campbell, 
is helpful for deepening the spiritual life. Everywhere in the history of 
religion it is seen that mystical feeling is the most genuine and fruitful 
source of religious life and thought. Christian mysticism is, in fact, the 
experience of the Holy Spirit in the heart, the indwelling of Christ in the 
human soul, the communion of a finite personality with the Divine Person. 
Paul’s knowledge of spiritual realities was not inferential but immediate, 
conclusive, satisfying. Dr. Denney is shy of the expression “mystical 
union” because it has been abused; but our marriage ritual speaks of “the 
mystical union of Christ with his church”; and Paul says “it is no more 
I that live, but Christ that liveth in me.” Even Pfleiderer, utter ration- 
alist as he is, sees and says that “Paul’s personal relation to the cross is” 
never a mere relation of objective theory but always a mystical com- 
munion with the death on the cross and with Christ risen.” Josiah Royce 
says that “the mystics are the only thoroughgoing empiricists; like the 
scientists they base everything on experience.” He also says that 
“mysticism has been the ferment of the faiths, the forerunner of spiritual 
liberty, the inspirer of countless youths who know no metaphysics, the 
comforter, through devotional books, of the despairing.” Ritsch! did his 
utmost to construct a religion without mysticism; but Professor William 
James declares that “personal religious experience has its root and 
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center in mystical states of consciousness.” In our day there is small 
danger that the mystical side of religion will get undue emphasis. Nor is 
the mystical necessarily the unpractical, as some suppose. One admonishes 
us that “in this world we need not only wings for the sky, but also a 
stout pair of boots for the paving-stones.” True, but more people lack 
wings than are destitute of boots. And the inner life of religion is uiti- 
mately something mysterious and incommunicable, a great deep un- 
plumbed by the discursive intellect. Conversion is a mystical experience. 
For a striking illustration of how a man of a severely Pauline type may 
become the subject of pronounced mystical experience, turn to the account 
given by President Finney of a crisis in his religious life, when he re. 
ceived “a mighty baptism of the Holy Ghost.” He says: “Without any 
expectation of it, without ever having the thought in my mind that there 
was any such thing for me, without any recollection that I had ever heard 
the thing mentioned by any person in the world, the Holy Spirit descended 
upon me in a manner that seemed to go through me, body and soul. | 
could feel the impression, like a wave of electricity, going through and 
through me. Indeed, it seemed to come in waves of liquid love; for | 
could not express it in any other way. It seemed like the very breath of 
God. I can recollect that it seemed to fan me, like immense wings. No 
words can express the wonderful love that was shed abroad in my heart. 
I wept aloud with joy and love; and I do not know but I should say, | 
literally bellowed out the unutterable gushings of my heart. These waves 
came over me, and over me, and over me, one after the other, until I 
recollect I cried out: ‘I shall die if these waves continue to pass over me.’ 
I said: ‘Lord, I cannot bear any more’; yet I had no fear of death.” Never 
did the most fully fledged mystic speak more positively of direct contact 
with God, or portray more boldly his spiritual experience, in physical 
terms, than this young American lawyer. How much of his experience was 
due to overwrought nerves, let the physician or the psychologist answer. 
That there was at the heart of it a potent energy, mighty to transform, his 
after life abundantly proved. Under the general heading “Paul as a re- 
ligious mystic” Dr. Campbell notes particulars as follows: 1. Paul was 
struck through and through with a sense of the existence of the living God. 
2. In Paul’s thought God is both transcendent and immanent. 3. Paul 
believed that he possessed a perception of the Infinite. 4. He sought 
direct communion with God. 5. He cultivated a sense of contact with the 
unseen and the eternal. 6. He tells of an extraordinary revelation with 
which God favored him, about six years after his conversion (see 2 Cor. 
12. 1-4). 7. Paul believed in the existence of good and bad angels, the one 
class the friends, the other the foes, of the good. 8. Paul saw a vision of 
the consummation of God’s kingdom on the earth and in heaven (Rom. 
8). Paul’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit is set forth. The Christian is (1) 
Possessed by the Spirit; (2) Indwelt by the Spirit; (3) Taught by the 
Spirit; (4) Led by the Spirit; (5) Controlled by the Spirit; (6) Helped by 
the Spirit. Paul’s Christology is also given by items. To him Jesus 
Christ is (1) The Crown of Creation; (2) The Medium of Creative Power; 
(3) The post-existent Saviour of men; (4) The preéxistent Son of God; 
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(5) The sole Mediator between God and men; (6) The bond of union in 
the Universe; (7) The conqueror of Death; (8) The Lord of the Future. 
Dr. Campbell points out that Paul, the evangelical Christian mystic, was 
also “A Rational Mystic”; and in proof shows (1) That he was logical 
as well as mystical; (2) He tested his subjective experience by objective 
Revelation; (3) He linked his experience on to that of his fellow-Chris- 
tians; (4) He held that the mysteries of religion are verifiable; (5) He 
gave himself to the cultivation of what was normal in Christian ex- 
perience; (6) He grounded his belief in spiritual phenomena upon the 
testimony of consciousness; (7) He did not despise the use of means. How 
Paul nourished his religious life is given thus: 1. By prayer. 2. By medita- 
tion. 3. By detachment from outward things. 4. By silence. 5. By con- 
centrating the mind upon heavenly things. 6. By the cultivation of inward 
purity. 7. By self-surrender. 8. By appropriating the Divine. 9. By 
cultivating dependence on the Divine. 10. By cotperating with the Divine. 
11. By embodying the Divine in action. That Christ visits every soul is 
illustrated in the fact that when Phillips Brooks first spoke to Helen Keller 
about Jesus she said: “O, I never knew his mame before, but I always knew 
him.” How God treats the human personality with respect is told in 
Browning's lines: 

God, whose pleasure brought 

Man into being, stands away 

As it were a hand-breadth off, to give 

Room for the newly made man to live, 

And look at him from a place apart, 

And use bis gifts of brain and heart. 


The peace which God can give to the weary and troubled and care-laden 
is promised in the words of Paul who says: “Live the life of faith, and 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding shall guard your hearts 
and your thoughts in Christ Jesus”; and the comfort of resting in God is 
voiced in Mrs. Browning’s song of trust: 


O, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness his rest. 
This book notice ends as it began by commending Dr. Campbell’s voiume as 
sane, illuminating, and spiritualizing. 


The Beliefs of Unbelief. By W. H. Frrenerr, B.A., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 293. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


A notable output, indeed, to come from one man in so short a time, 
is Dr. Fitchett’s half dozen volumes on a variety of subjects. The book 
now before us should be put on our shelves alongside its brother volume, 
The Unrealized Logic of Religion. Both are valuable, modern, cogent, and 
illuminating. This one consists of studies in the alternatives to faith: 
Part I. The Christian belief in God; and the alternatives to such 
belief—Atheism, Pantheism, or Agnosticism. Part II. The Christian 
faith about Christ; and the alternatives to such faith—that Christ never 
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existed, that he was an impostor, or that he is only a myth. Part III. 
The Christian belief about the Bible; and the alternatives—that the Bible 
is a forgery, or only one of the sacred books of the race, or a book of 
dreams. Dr. Fitchett’s aim is to show how many things hard to credit 
one must believe in order not to be a Christian—how far more credible 
Christianity is than any of its alternatives. Goldwin Smith might wel! 
attend to this true statement: “Science is the friend of revelation. Re. 
demption by Christ gains an ever new credibility from each new discovery 
of science. The cross of Calvary, with its tremendous significance, could 
hardly find standing room beneath the low skies of early human knowledge. 
But the measureless heavens as we now know them, rising ever higher, 
and the vast scale of the physical universe with its constantly expanding 
horizons, make credible the once almost incredible story of our redemption 
with its enormous reach and implications.” As to the existence of God, 
William Arthur argued, in his Religion Without God, that we are shut up 
to one or other of three conceivable starting points: An Eternal Nothing, 
which originated both mind and matter; or Eternal Matter which origi- 
nated mind; or an Eternal Mind, which originated all things. The first 
assumption is inconceivable, the second is impossible and absurd, the third 
is the only theory in which the sane mind can finally rest. And that is the 
teaching of Christianity, that belief in God is the first instinct and the last 
conviction of sane intelligence. As to the evidences of Christianity, un- 
doubtedly the most convincing proof is its results in character and life, 
its effect on individuals and communities. “Our chief business with 
Christianity,” said Chalmers, “is to proceed upon it; it will justify and 
prove itself.” “Do not ask me for evidences of Christianity,” said Coleridge 
“Try it. It has been in the world over eighteen hundred years, and nobody 
who has tried it on its own terms ever called it a failure. When given a 
fair chance it does all it promises to do.” “As to Christianity,” said 
Bacon, “the question is to be settled not by argument but by trying.” And, 
generation after generation, men who actually try Christ’s teachings 
find that they work, and work for human happiness and welfare. Dr. 
Fitchett says: “Over the symbols which make up a chemical formula it 
might be possible to wrangle indefinitely; but science accepts the test of 
the laboratory as final. If every chemist who puts together the elements 
named in the formula produces the same desired solution, what room is 
left for doubt as to the correctness of the formula? And the test of the 
validity and truth of Christ’s teaching lies within every man’s reach. 
Take His teachings as the rule of life; in everyday affairs use them as the 
seaman uses chart and compass and nautical almanac, and your voyage 
will be safe to the desired haven. Imagine a sea captair being told that 
his compass is a cheat, his chart an idle picture, and his nautical almanac 
a book of myths. He would not attempt to defend his system of navigation 
by philosophy, metaphysics, or syllogisms. He would simply say, ‘I have 
sailed by compass and chart and nautical tables for forty years, and they 
have always brought me safe to port.’ What reasoning can be so con- 
clusive, what proofs so comprehensible and absolute?” Writing of the 
Bible, the author says: “One fact which proves the Bible to be divine is 
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that, somehow, it holds the secret and teaches the art of happiness. The 
supreme aim of the Bible, of course, is not enjoyment, but character. It 
treats happiness as one of the by-products of character. But it is a fact of 
much significance that happiness, which all men crave, is to be found by 
keeping the laws the Bible teaches and in no other way. There never has 
been a Golden Age in the stormy history of the human race; but one 
would arrive within the next twenty-four hours if the Bible suddenly 
became the universal rule of action. What of happiness the world now 
knows comes from the laws of conduct revealed and inculcated in the 
Bible. And if we track back to their origin what may be called the 
running sores of civilization—the inequalities of social condition, the 
hatred of class against class, the cruelties of a social order built not on 
brotherhood but on merciless selfishness, the mistrust between nations 
which finds expression in ever-expanding fleets and armies, the vices that 
consume the life of the world as with fire and waste it as with famine— 
each of these will be found to spring from some latent or open discord 
with the teachings of the Bible and the spirit of Christ. Let there be 
imagined one city on earth governed absolutely by Christ’s teaching, with 
brotherhood linking class to class, with the Golden Rule as the regulating 
principle of all business, and the law of love as the rule of life. That city 
would be the actual realization on earth of the city which John saw in his 
vision, descending out of heaven from God. . . . He who drew the plan 
of man’s nature and created him, alone knows the secret of man’s well- 
being and happiness. He has told that secret in the Bible.” And, as Joseph 
Cook said, “if the Bible, so attested by universal Providence under the law 
of the survival of the fittest, is not a trustworthy religious guide, then God 
kas put around the orb of human experience a Saturn ring of 
coruscating falsehood.” One of Dr. Fitchett’s pages bears this testimony 
from that fine thinker and true saint, William Arthur: “When I kneel at 
the throne of grace and say, ‘Our Father which art in Heaven,’ it seems as 
if all my being were flooded with the light of a countenance full of unut- 
terable life and love. “Thou art a shield for me,’ I cry; ‘a shield for me. 
My glory, and the lifter-up of my head.’ Yea, even so! And therefore unto 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, our Saviour, be 
honor and glory forever. And let all the people say Amen! This then be 
our witness before the living and those yet unborn: we which have 
believed do enter into rest.” As another witness Heine is allowed to 
present his oft-quoted words: “How great a drama is the Passion of Christ! 
And how finely it is justified by the prophecies of the Old Testament! It 
was foreshadowed and inevitable; it was the red seal of faith . . . 
How gracious a figure is the Man-God! Moses loved his own people with 
touching affection; he cared for that people’s future as a mother would. 
But Christ loved all humanity; that Sun sent the flames of its benevolent 
rays over all the world. His words are a balm for all the wounds this 
world can inflict, and the blood that was shed at Golgotha became a 
healing stream for all that suffer. . . . The white marble gods of the 
Greeks were spattered with that sacred blood, and they sickened with 
inward terror, and could never more regain their health.” From another 
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source we append to this notice an illustration of the absurdity of the 
substitutes for a personal God which are suggested by some scientists and 
philosophers. Substitute for the familiar terms of personal piety, which 
speak of the individual soul and a responsive God, any of the suggested 
equivalents, and see how ridiculous they make religion. Try it and see 
the effect. Will the Benedicite swell with the same tones of joy when it 
has sung, “Bless the Eternal Law, all ye its works, Bless the Eternal Law, 
O my synthesis of organs”? Will the contrition which now cries, “A broken 
heart thou dost not despise,” pour out its sorrows to a deaf ideal, and shed 
its passionate tears on an abstraction that cannot wipe them away? Will 
any moonlit form be seen kneeling in our Gethsemanes, and rise from 
prostrate anguish to sublime repose through the prayer, “O, Thou Eternal, 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt”? Will any 
crucified one lose the bitterness of death in crying: “O, stream of tendency, 
into thy hands I commit my synthesis of mind”? And to the martyr, 
stoned to death, will the “Religion of Monism” offer any satisfactory 
heavenly vision of celestial reward, when he exclaims: “Great Ensemble 
of Humanity, receive me”? 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The House of Quiet. An Autobiography. By Arruur Cuatwstorpser Benson. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 253. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 

The problem presented in this book is: How a man of gentle tempera- 
ment, without robustness but with a sense of duty and a wish not to shirk 
responsibility—how such a man when suddenly set aside from energetic 
activity, pushed into a backwater of life, made by some impairment of 
vigor into an invalid (a word which conceals many of the saddest tragedies 
of the world), may yet lead a wholesome, contented, and helpful life. In 
many a life the best that the sufferer can do is to gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost. This book was written for all whose life 
has been broken by some calamity, and who feel so dismayed, bewildered, 
listless, that they cannot summon courage to try to save anything from the 
wreck. The book inculcates the faith that God knows best, and that we 
should hold fast to a belief in his strong and loving purpose, however dark 
the shadow on our path. The man who ostensibly writes this “autobiog- 
raphy” does not appear to be an invalid but is obliged for reasons of 
health to live a very quiet and retired life. Hence the title of the book, The 
House of Quiet. He has had to relinquish all his ambitions and plans, and 
submit to many limitations and diminutions of life. Physical and mental 
sufferings have been his lot. He says: “I have borne privations, humilia- 
tions, dark overshadowings of the spirit; in some moments I have peered, 
as it were, into the dim-lit windows of hell; but I have had, too, my 
fragrant hours, tranquil joys, imperishable ecstasies. Amid the good and 
evil, which life has brought me, [ strive to obtain and preserve that inward 
peace which can be found, possessed, and enjoyed.” For the sake of health 
and quietness the man lives in a peaceful little village, with his mother, 
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of whom he says: “She is large-hearted and intensely affectionate, yet is 
capable of taking almost whimsical prejudices against people. She is 
deeply religious, though she could not give reasons for her faith; and she 
tolerates religious differences which she never even attempts to compre- 
hend. In the village she is almost adored by men, women, and children to 
whom she has been good in simple little ways. If there is trouble in any 
house, she goes there straight by instinct rather than by any definite 
sense of duty. A laborer’s wife who had passed through a tragedy, said of 
her: ‘It isn’t as if she did or said more than others—everybody was kind 
to us—but she used to come in and sit down by me quietly and look at me 
sweetly until after a little I. would feel that all was well.’” The man, 
looking back over his forty years, sees that the two most agonizing crises 
of his experience were the coming of Dwight L. Moody to Cambridge, where 
he was a university student, and the subsequent breakdown of his health. 
He says his life in the university was almost entirely selfish, his sole am- 
bition being for social and literary distinction. But one hour on a certain 
Sunday night in Cambridge turned him from a careless boy into a troubled 
and anxious man. He tells how it happened. In the morning he had 
attended a dreary service in the chilly college chapel, in the evening he was 
sitting with others in a fellow-student’s room, when someone said carelessly 
that a great revivalist was to address a meeting that night. Someone else 
suggested that they should go, and the rest laughingly assented. “The 
Moody and Sankey meeting was held in a hall on a side street. We went 
in smiling and talking and took our places in the crowded room. The first 
to appear on the platform was a bilious-looking man, with black hair and 
baggy eyes, who seated himself at a small harmonium near the front of the 
platform. He touched a few simple chords and then a marvelous trans- 
formation came over the room. In a sweet powerful voice, with exquisite 
simplicity combined with irresistible emotion, he sang the ‘Ninety-and-Nine.’ 
The man seemed transfigured. A deathly hush came over the room, and I 
felt my eyes fill with tears: the simple music of that sincere, impulsive 
Christian man spoke straight to the heart. Then the preacher himself—a 
heavy-looking, commonplace man, with a sturdy figure and no grace of 
carriage or gesture—stepped forward.” And now note what a testimony to 
a true preacher’s irresistible power is given in the following description of 
Moody: “I have no recollection how he began, but he had not spoken half 
a dozen sentences before I felt as though he and I were alone in the world. 
After a scathing and indignant invective on sin, he drew a picture of the 
hollow, drifting life, with only worldly ambitions—utterly selfish, giving no 
service, making no sacrifice, tasting the pleasure of the moment, gliding 
feebly down the stream of time to the roaring cataract of death. Every 
word he said burned into my soul. He probed the secrets of my innermost 
heart; he analyzed, before the Judge of the world, the arid and pitiable con- 
stituents of my most secret thoughts. I could hardly hear him out; .. . his 
words fell on me like the stabs of a knife. All at once the powerful 
preacher paused, and then in a peroration of incredible dignity and pathos 
he drew us to the feet of the crucified Saviour, showed us the bleeding brow 
and hands and the dimmed eye, and the infinite heart behind. And he cried 
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to us all: ‘Just accept him! In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, you 
may be his—nestling in his arms—with the burden of sin and guilt and 
selfishness rolled off at the foot of his cross!’ But pierced as I was to the 
heart with contrition and anguish by his words, I somehow strangely felt 
that this was not for me. He invited all who would be Christ's to remain 
after the sermon and pray. But I went out into the night, like one dazed 
and dizzied by a sudden blow. A tutor of my college, passing out the door, 
spoke to me and praised the eloquence of the address, but found me unre- 
sponsive. My only desire was to escape and be alone; I felt like a wounded 
creature, who must crawl into solitude. I went to my room, and after long 
and agonizing prayer for light I fell asleep from weariness. I awoke at 
some dim hour of the night in the clutch of intolerable fear. For days 
depression and nervous misery beset me. My studies were neglected. [ 
read the Bible incessantly and prayed for hours together; but my prayers 
seemed like waves battering against a stony cliff, and no comfort slid into 
my soul, Then in my distress I did a strange thing: I wrote two letters— 
one to an eminent Catholic priest, and the other to a minister who was an 
old friend. The answer from the Romanist irritated me; he told me my 
only refuge was to submit myself to the direction of the church, and said 
it was clear that I was being tormented for some sin which I had not 
confessed to him. I burned his letter with a hopeless shudder. The answer 
from the old friend appointed a time for meeting me, and said that he 
understood me—that I was not alone in such an experience, and that | 
need not despair, for light and peace would come. His words were sane and 
manly and tender. When I went to see him, he heard me with patience and 
sympathy; he told me I must simply submit my heart and life to the Holy 
Spirit, trust Christ and obey him, and God would show me the path step by 
step. I owe him unspeakable gratitude for the loving way in which he 
brought me out into liberty and peace, with all the faithfulness of a true 
father in God.” This was his religious crisis, and he goes on to tell how 
his faith cleared up on point after point until it became adequate to the 
needs of mind and heart. The other serious crisis of his life was when an 
eminent physician whom he consulted found in him premonitory symptoms 
of an insidious and dangerous disease, and announced that his only chance 
for life was great carefulness, strict conformity to a prescribed diet, and 
immunity from all strain and excitement. He must employ his days in 
light and congenial ways, living the simplest and quietest life possible. So 
he gave up his profession, moved to the country, and life became to him 
“The House of Quiet.” Interesting himself as much as possible in his sur- 
roundings, he found special pleasure in the clergyman of the parish, a man 
of sincere, unselfish, and austerely simple life, who felt he ought not even 
to have two coats, and who gave away a large part of his salary. Some of 
this minister’s sayings are given in the book. One day he was deeply 
engrossed in the Life of Darwin, when a friend came in, to whom he said: 
“What a wonderful book this is! It is, from end to end, nothing but a cry 
for the Nicene creed. This man, Darwin, walks along, doing his duty so 
splendidly, with such single-heartedness and simplicity, and barely misses 
the right way all the time. The gospel he needed and wanted is just the 
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other side of the wall. But he is where he must know now, I think. 
Whenever I visit Westminster Abbey I always go straight to his grave and 
kneel down by it and pray for him that his eyes may be opened. Very 
foolish in me to pray for the dead, I dare say, but I can’t help it.” One day 
a university professor strayed into this rural parish, and meeting this 
devoted clergyman expressed to him the opinion that the ordinary village 
sermon was of a futile sort, too much occupied with doctrinal and the- 
ological teaching and too little attention to practical matters and the 
real life of the people. The clergyman asked the professor what the clergy 
ought to preach about. “Sometimes on great social, industrial, and po- 
litical questions, moral and economic reforms, and the like,” answered the 
professor, Afterward the parish minister said to a mutual friend: “An 
amiable and unselfish person, your friend, the professor, seems to be. How 
good of him to interest himself in reforming the clergy and improving their 
sermons! But, my dear boy, the intellectual academic atmosphere in which 
he dwells is a difficult one to live in. A man living in such a critical sphere 
needs to be humanized by some real personal trial to keep him humble and 
sane.” And he added with a kindly smile: “I wonder if a long illness 
wouldn’t be good for the professor? O, I dare say he is good enough in 
his place, and perhaps does real work for Christ; but in these wilds he 
is a man clothed in soft raiment. You must do all you can to prevent him 
from rewriting the Lord’s Prayer; for I’m afraid he thinks there is a sad 
lack of ‘the intellectual element’ in it; and he must be distressed to think 
how often the church uses that prayer which has not one single allusion to 
politics in it, and not even a reference to measures of social, civic, or in- 
dustrial reform.” And then the parish clergyman excused himself to go 
to the bedside of a poor suffering woman, broken and perplexed with life’s 
hardships, and afraid of death; so worn out by this world that 
she had no imagination left to deal with the next; whom he tried 
to soothe and comfort and encourage with the good cheer of the gospel 
of mercy and peace. Though this village pastor neglected to preach 
on public questions of social reform, his sermons showed that he kept in 
close and sympathetic touch with the lot and the lives of his people. One 
winter there was a bad epidemic of diphtheria, and a shepherd employed on 
one of the large farms lost two little children on Christmas Eve. The 
pastor spent part of that night with the rough, humble man, who was 
almost beside himself with grief. On Christmas morning the minister in 
his sermon described the first Christmas Eve and the shepherds watching 
their flocks, then quoted from Christina Rossetti’s Christmas Carol the line, 
“If I were a shepherd, I would bring Christ a lamb,” and then he stopped 
and stood silent for some seconds, looking out upon his congregation, and 
then he said with tender quivering voice: “I spent a long time last evening 
in the home of one who follows the calling of a shepherd among us. He 
has just given two lambs to Christ.” A wave of emotion rolled over the 
congregation, as the preacher went on: “Yes, our brother is passing 
through deep waters; but God will not altogether withhold from him the 
sweetness of Christmas joy. He knows that his two dear lambs are safe in 
the Great Good Shepherd’s bosom; they are'safe with Christ, and waiting 
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for him there; and that will be more and more of a joy and less and less 
of a sorrow as the years roll on till heaven restores to him the children now 
removed from earth. We must not forget our brother in our prayers.” 
Then, after a pause, he went on with his discourse. One who heard it says: 
“It was such things as this in his sermons that gave him a hold on his 
people. There was no rhetoric or oratory about it; but I never in all my 
life heard anything so affecting and moving—any word from the pulpit so 
irresistible, going straight to every heart. It was preaching filled with 
the very genius of humanity.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Lite of Alice Freeman Palmer. By Groncre Hexeert Parmer. Crown 8vo, pp. 354. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, gilt top, with several 
partraits, $1.50 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

“PoucHKeepsir, N. Y., June 10.—Every member of the graduating class 
of Vassar College received from Mrs. John D. Rockefeller today a copy of 
the biography of Alice Freeman Palmer.” So reads the telegram in 
the newspapers. We wish that every schoolgirl in the land, graduate, 
undergraduate, or preparatory, and every home where girls are growing up, 
might possess a copy of this book; no more stimulating biography for 
young women to read is known to us. Ten thousand dollars cash to each 
graduate would probably prove a less precious and less profitable gift than 
this exquisitely told story of the brave, loyal, beautiful, and beneficent life 
of one genuine, unaffected American girl—a life of early struggle with 
narrow circumstances, ill health, and family affliction, but of victorious 
success, immense usefulness, and brilliant distinction. One of the tender- 
est, rarest, and choicest of biographies is this inspired and inspiring 
volume. With delicate propriety, utmost fidelity, and extraordinary artistic 
skill has Professor Palmer portrayed his wife. Seldom have love and truth 
and art coijperated so perfectly in any literary achievement. Alice Free- 
man, a farmer’s daughter, was born in an obscure western village and at 
twenty-six became the president of Wellesley College. In six short years 
she stamped her own image on the institution, achieved imperishable re- 
nown, fought off pulmonary disease, and then retired from public position 
to marry Professor Palmer, of Harvard, entering upon an ideal domestic 
life. Of this President Eliot, of Harvard, says: “After six years of 
masterly work at Wellesley College, in which she exhibited the keenest 
intelligence, large executive ability, and a remarkable capacity for winning 
respect and affection, she laid down these functions, married at the age of 
thirty-two, and apparently entered on a wholly new career. Alice Freeman 
thus gave the most striking testimony she could give of her faith in the 
fundamental social principle that love between man and woman, and the 
family life that results therefrom, afford each sex the conditions of its 
greatest usefulness and honor, and of its supreme happiness. The oppo- 
nents of the higher education of women had always argued that suclf 
education would tend to prevent marriage and to dispossess the family as 
the corner stone of society. Alice Freeman gave the whole force of her 
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conspicuous example to disprove that objection. She illusirated in her own 
case the supremacy of love and of family life in the heart of both man 
and woman.” Professor Palmer, of Harvard, and President Freeman, of 
Wellesley, were married at the home of Governor and Mrs. Claflin in 
Boston on Friday, December 23, 1887, at 11:30 a. m. Up to that hour of 
the previous night, the splendid little woman was hard at work in her 
college office at Wellesley, toiling away at her great task till the last 
possible moment. Alice Freeman saw clearly that it was right for 
her to leave Wellesley, and Professor Palmer felt justified in taking 
her. He held that a growing institution must acquire a life of its own, 
and not stake itself on any one leader. Hear him reason about it: “There 
is always something green and immature in an institution that hangs 
much on a single person. It is in unstable equilibrium. Solid organiza- 
tions welcome great men, but are not dependent on them. A western 
college may die if it does not get a suitable president; the great universities 
of Germany change their rectors every two years and are totally unaf- 
fected.” In addition to all other considerations, Miss Freeman’s health 
was seriously shaken; she needed to lay off the load, and find a less exact- 
ing life. And she welcomed her freedom with the eager gladness of a 
child. The next summer after marriage she and her husband went abroad 
for fifteen joyous months of rest and change of scene and novel interest. 
Her husband writes: “In going abroad I felt that my chief object must be 
to teach her to eat, sleep, and loaf. But she required no teaching; she took 
to all these useful arts instinctively. In fact, they had been the secret of 
her previous endurance. She never worried. When a job was completed 
she turned her mind to other things. During her severest times at 
Wellesley she slept soundly and immediately. Once, some years after her 
marriage, when, after a public address, she was hurrying to catch a train 
for another similar engagement, a worn woman halted her a moment with 
the question: ‘Mrs. Palmer, how are you able to do so much more than 
other persons?’ The earnest woman, as she flew away, with a merry little 
laugh, flung this witty answer: ‘Because I haven't any nerves, nor any 
conscience, and my husband says I haven’t any backbone.’ Next day she 
got a solemn letter from the worn woman aforesaid, asking if one could 
properly dispense with a conscience. She could, when her work was done. 
She could throw it all behin¢ her and welcome a holiday like a twelve-year- 
old schoolgirl. In this she was assisted by her responsiveness to natural 
beauty, the vivacious interest she took in every moving thing, and her dis- 
position to fill small matters with romance.” Of a winter in Europe Pro- 
fessor Palmer has this to say: “We much desired sunshine, but learned how 
rarely it can be had in a European winter. That the sun works through- 
out the year is apparently a discovery of Christopher Columbus, our 
America showing between its wintry storms such skies as Europe seldom 
sees. One spends weeks and weeks abroad with no sight of the sun. For 
half the year gray days prevail; while the feeling of the American is that 
it is the business of clouds to rain, and that when not engaged in this they 
should leave the sky.” Of their favorite haunts in Europe, he says: “Gras- 
mere, among the English lakes, was one of them, where we lived with 
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Wordsworth, the wild roses, the rattling ghylls, and the mists which cur] 
about the slaty peaks. Paris and Venice and Florence always claimed us. 
Each of these is a city of the soul and completely sums up a single mental 
attitude. In Paris can be had more exactly the kind of life one wishes, 
whatever that kind may be, than perhaps in any other city on earth. Al] 
is clean, tasteful, and well regulated. The French, it is true, are the 
Chinese of Europe, and possess an intelligence rigidly circumscribed by 
custom and locality. They lean helplessly on institutions, have smal! in- 
dividual power, and little curiosity about anything which does not fall 
within their usual experience. Deep insights, resulting in beauty, inven- 
tion, or religion, are therefore denied them. But prettiness abounds, con- 
venience, dignified courtesies, and ceremonials. The people are kind and 
attachable.” Venice was the one spot in Europe which best met Mrs. 
Palmer's ideas of paradise. “The Venetians have fashioned their own world. 
Into it they have abundantly admitted religion, law, and enjoyment. Every- 
where they have demanded beauty. All this was congenial to her. Loving 
pictures as she did, she prized every gallery in proportion to the number 
of Venetian masters. In the beautiful city itself she cared as much for 
the works of nature as for those of man. Its morning and evening lights 
she thought lovelier than elsewhere, as was also the foliage which at 
intervals overhangs the watery streets, and the sky sharply cut by the 
graceful architecture.” Professor and Mrs. Palmer bicycled over parts of 
Europe, keeping clear of railroads and tourist regions, so as to meet the 
common people in their homes and fields. Professor Palmer says: “Among 
the peasants we learned always to make cur inquiries of the women, who 
are far less lumpish than the men. The women take the produce to market, 
supervise the children, and in general manage the intellectual side of the 
farm. In consequence they have their wits about them and are often 
capable of an immediate answer. To bring the man’s mind into action 
requires at least three questions.” In Paris they took an apartment for 
housekeeping, and this is Mrs. Palmer’s account of it: “Our servant can 
neither speak nor understand anything except French, but she is a creature 
of many perfections. With Marie Louise in command, housekeeping is 
play. We are growing fat under her providing care. She does our 
marketing and restricts all extravagance. We have protested against limit- 
ing us to two chops, pieces of bread, etc., for us. She seems to eat nothing 
herself. We have been compelled to forbid her cleaning the whole apart- 
ment every day, for we were sometimes kept up at night by her labors 
with the dust cloth. She feels the deprivation, and when we announce 
that we are going out for the day she indulges in a genuine spring cleaning. 
After doing everything else, she searches my clothes to find a possible 
stitch to take, and takes it most daintily. If you could see this middle- 
aged, never-smiling, spotless wonian and the manifold ways she contrives 
for guarding us, you would be amused and touched. She seems to love us, 
or at least to regard us as a pair of babes to be cared for.” Of the 
Parisians Mrs. Palmer writes: “These throngs of pleasure-loving French 
people impress me as grown-up children who want pretty things and a 
good time, but are far more thoughtless than intentionally wicked—as, 
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the Puritan is in the habit of regarding them. Good nature and politeness 
are everywhere; yet when these give way, a Frenchman is capable of more 
prutality, I think, than any other human being.” Of Mrs. Palmer as a 
public speaker President Angell, of Michigan University (her alma mater), 
has said: “Few speakers have in so large a measure the magnetic power 
of captivating, charming, and holding complete possession of assembiies 
from first to last.” Yet her husband says she ordinarily came home de- 
spondent from such engagements. To his inquiry how she had gotten 
along, she would say: “Wretchedly! Why did you let me accept that in- 
vitation?” And just before an address she was often equally depressed. 
Mrs. Palmer’s life, after returning from Europe, was full of demands and 
busy activity. Dr. Harper tried to capture her and her husband for 
Chicago University, to make her Dean of Women; but, though it would 
mean a joint income of twelve thousand a year instead of four, they pre- 
ferred to stay in their happy Cambridge home and their summer country 
place. Not all her public life took away her womanish tastes and habits. 
She was fond of sewing. Her husband gives us this: “With me at her side, 
reading aloud to her, she would hem napkins and tablecloths as peace- 
fully as a cat purs. Usually there was mending at hand, and embroidery 
could be taken at a pinch. Sometimes I would miss her for the day; she 
had hid away upstairs. At night she would present herself in an old 
gown which she had just reconstructed, or a spring hat remade into an 
autumn one, asking my admiration for her skillful work. Over such 
triumphs she rejoiced. . . . During winters busy with engagements, we 
snatched an evening now and then for poetry. 1 would read aloud while 
she sewed or gazed into the open fire. There is no such means for cleaning 
cobwebs from a weary brain as sweeping it with disinfectant rhythms. Bet- 
ter than music it is for me because, while it is no less sportive than music, 
its play is ever with rationalities.” This busy and happy housewife writes 
to a friend: “You should taste the nice things I have cooked. G. says my 
bread is the very best he has ever eaten, and my currant,jelly and pre- 
serves are beautiful to behold.” Under a linden tree at their summer 
home she gently captured a butterfly, and then wrote about that exquisite 
child of the air these lines: 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvelous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
Life’s infinite mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
“To this shining bliss in the blue! 
God give me courage to trust 
I shall break my chrysalis too. 


Almost.every week in the hot summer, Mrs. Palmer used to leave her peace- 
ful country home and go to Boston to talk to children of the slums in the 
vacation schools. One hot July day she found the school room full of girls, 
most of whom held in their arms the baby which it was their task to tend. 
“Now,” said Mrs, Palmer, “what shall I talk to you about this morning, 
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girls?” Up spoke a small, pale-faced, heavy-eyed child, with a fat, heavy 
baby in- her lap: “Tell us how to be happy.” And the rest took up the 
word: “Yes, tell us how to be happy.” With pitiful tears in her eyes, at the 
sight of those poor children of the dirty, sickly, miserable slums wanting 
to find happiness, Mrs. Palmer gave them three rules for being happy. 
First, commit something to memory every day, something good. It nee in't 
be much—three or four words will do; a Bible verse, perhaps. “Do you 
understand?” she said, much afraid that they didn’t. But one little cirl 
cried out: “I know; you want us to learn something we'd be glad enough 
to remember if we went blind.” “That's it exactly,” answered Mrs. 
Palmer, with delight, “something you'd like to remember if you went 
blind.” Her second rule for happiness was: “Look for something pretty 
every day—a leaf, a flower, a cloud, a star—and stop long enough before 
it to say, ‘Isn’t it beautiful?” and the girls promised they would, every 
day. And her third rule was: “Do something for somebody every day.” 
“O, that’s easy,” the girls cried; “we have to tend babies and run errands 
every day. Isn't that doing something for somebody?” And Mrs. Palmer 
told them it was. The next week when she went down into the slums, a 
tiny girl lugging the proverbial heavy baby on the street, grabbed Mrs. 
Palmer by the arm, and sald: “I done it.” “Did what?” asked Alice 
Palmer. “Done what you told us, last week.” And the dear, Christlike 
woman made the child put the sleeping baby down on the sidewalk and 
tell her all about how she had done it. Mrs. Palmer had never expected 
long life. She died in Paris in 1902, aged forty-seven. Her clear, strong 
creed was that of the orthodox faith. Her husband's tribute to her closes 
thus: “She seemed built for bounty, and held nothing back. Gaily she 
went forth throughout her too few years, scattering happiness up and 
down neglected ways. A fainting multitude flocked around to share her 
wisdom, hardihood, peace, devoutness, and merriment; and more easily 
afterward accommodated themselves to their lot. Strength continually 
went forth frem her. She put on righteousness and it clothed her, and 
sound judgment was her daily crown. Each eye that saw her blessed her, 
each ear that heard her was made glad.” A farmér’s wife wrote of her: 
“To meet her at the railway station in the morning made the whole day 
bright. If she passed me in the late afternoon on the long hill, she seemed 
the fairest object in all that stretch of sweet country. I remember, too, 
how beautiful she was in the country church at the communion table, with 
her uncovered head and sensitive face, in her summer dress. I cut her 
picture out of a newspaper after her death, and pinned it on the wall above 
my table. I often look at it and say: ‘I will be a better woman, Mrs. 
Palmer, because you have lived.” Richard Watson Gilder’s exquisite 
tribute to Alice Freeman Palmer is prefixed to this volume. A rare book 
this is, indeed. 


Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude, By Epwarpv Avousrus Gzorce, 12mo, pp. 199. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price. cloth, $1.25 net. 


The period covered by this book is from the birth of John Hales, 1584, 
to the death of Richard Baxter, 1691. Besides these two worthies, the men 
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written about are William Chillingworth, Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, 
Henry More, Jeremy Taylor, and Thomas Browne. In a@ time of narrow 
thinking, fierce tempers and ferocious ‘speech, they were men of sweet 
reasonableness, breadth of vision, and kindly tongues. In an age of militant 
intolerance, malignant partisanship and bitter controversies, when 
Protestant and Romanist, Calvinist and Arminian, pompous Anglican 
and rampant Puritan, were vilifying and anathematizing each other, these 
men of forbearing spirit, gentle manners, and charitable hearts, illustrated 
the mind that was in Christ and counseled patience, peaceableness, and 
kindness toward all men. The author characterizes these sane and saintly 
men, but chiefly lets them speak for themselves by numerous ex- 
tracts from their writings, finding in their works much which after three 
hundred years is obsolete, but also much that is vital, pungent, and im- 
mortal. He says his search through their writings has been like hunting 
for arbutus under dead leaves and finding plenty of the fresh aromatic 
flowers. In this book he brings to us the fragrant beauty of their thoughts, 
the sweet aroma of their spirit. In the seventeenth century Anglicans and 
Puritans, mutually intolerant, differed chiefly in this, that the former, 
while allowing much freedom of doctrine, insisted on rigid uniformity in 
worship; the latter, who permitted freedom as to forms of worship, en- 
forced rigid uniformity of doctrinal belief. Against the narrow intolerance 
of both Anglican and Puritan, the good men whose wisdom is celebrated 
in the book before us gently protested, counting such intolerance to be 
unnecessary, unchristian, and inexcusable. They held that schisms and 
heresies are created by enforcing non-essentials as if they were funda- 
mental and indispensable. John Hales, an Oxford man and a Canon of 
Windsor, wrote: “It is a common disease of Christians to be unwilling to 
content themselves with such doctrines as God, in the Scriptures, has 
expressly and indubitably declared; but out of a vain desire to know more 
than is revealed they devise conclusions concerning matters on which 
we have no explicit teaching either from reason or from revelation. And. 
not resting here, they have, upon pretence of church authority (of which 
there is none), attempted to impose peremptorily upon others the necessity 
of accepting these individual and peculiar devisings of doctrine. And these 
factions arise, man opposing man and synod contending with synod, until 
the peace of the church vanishes beyond possibility of recall, and true 
religion is set aside by brawls.” Hales insisted that one of the marks of a 
true church is benignity. A favorite text was: “Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye”; and he exhorted men to a gracious interpreting of each 
other’s imperfections. To theologians he said: “If it be the cause of God 
which we handle in our writings, then let us handle it as becomes the 
prophets of God, with quietness and moderation, and not in violent passion 
as if we were possessed of the devil rather than divinely inspired.” Hales 
held that gentleness is due even to the guilty and lost. He cited Abraham's 
manner of addressing Dives, “Son, remember.” “Son!” exclaims Hales, “a 
word of tenderness and mercy, teaching us that in all cases, however 
desperate, and to the greatest delinquent, however sinful, we must let 
some gleam of goodness and kindness shine through.” And he cites the 
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master of the feast who, when he came in to his guests and saw one there 
without a wedding garment, though he was constrained to pronounce , 
severe doom, yet used Abraham's method of address, and said, “Frien 4. 
how comest thou hither?” “‘Son!’ ‘Friend!’” cries Hales, “here is the 
true art of chiding; this is the style in which we ought to reprove.” 4) 
incisive man is this gentle John Hales. Listen: “Let no man presume io 
look into the third heaven, to open the books of eternal life and death io 
pronounce peremptorily of God’s purpose concerning himself or any other 
man.” As to “Original Sin,” he will not on the one hand allow that 
doctrine to cause despair in any soul, nor on the other hand to cloud for a 
moment the sense of personal responsibility. Man’s sinfulness is more 
through his fault than from his nature. “There is none of us,” he says, 
“but is much more wicked than any primitive corruption can excuse.” 
If our nature be originally weak, fullness of power is imparted to us throwgh 
Christ; our strength is from Him by whom we have been redeemed. If 
the devil seeks to inspire evil thoughts, much more does the Holy Spirit 
inspire good thoughts which it is our privilege and responsibility to receive 
and cherish. Two excellent rules for interpretation of Scripture are given 
by Hales. First: “The literal, plain, and incontrovertible meaning of 
Scripture, without any addition, is that alone which we are necessarily 
bound to accept for ground of faith and doctrine.” Second: “In places of 
ambiguous and doubtful or dark and intricate méaning, it is sufficient if we 
religiously admire and acknowledge and confess, neither affirming nor 
denying either view.” Hear John Hales-pray for the dismembered Body 
of Christ, rent and torn with discord: “O thou who wroughtest that great 
reconciliation between God and man, was it possible to reconcile man to 
God? And is it impossible for Thee to reconcile man to man? Be with 
those, we beseech Thee, who are engaged in church controversies, and like 
a good Lazarus drop one cooling drop upon their tongues and pens. Teach 
Thy church wherein her peace consists, and warn her from the world, 
and bring her home to Thee.” William Chillingworth, the second of the 
worthies presented in this book, was at one time converted to Romanism, 
but soon returned to Anglicanism, and wrote the treatise by which he is 
best known, “The Religion of Protestants A Safe Way of Salvation.” When 
he came to professing his acceptance of the thirty-nine articles of the 
Anglican Church, he halted over the damnatory clauses which were re- 
pulsive to him; and he would not sign them until he had explained as 
follows the sense in which he, on the whole, accepted them: “I approve 
generally of the doctrines of the Church of England. In her Articles good 
men of former times have done what they could to express their highest 
Christian thought against heretical perversions of the truth. They would 
have succeeded better if they had refrained from defining where Scripture 
itself has refrained. Still, on the whole, I receive their doctrine, or at 
least I have no wish to dispute it. And I accept the Articles as articles of 
peace.” In that frank statement the ethics of creed-subscriptiop are not 
evaded, trified with, or treated with disrespect. In the Civil War Chilling- 
worth was captured by the Parliamentary Puritan Army at the surrender 
of Arundel Castle, and being ill was confined in the Bishop’s palace at 
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Chichester. There Francis Cheynell, a bigot of the party then in the 
ascendant, set himself to correct what he considered the heresies of the 
dying Anglican. Cheynell was a zealous Presbyterian, rigidly orthodox, a 
member of the Westminster Assembly, very unwilling that anybody should 
be suffered to go to heaven except in the right way, which was, of course, 
his way. He himself tells of one of his inquisitorial interviews with the 
dying heretic: “Finding him one day more hearty than usual, I bade him 
tell me whether he conceived that a man living and dying a Turk, Papist, 
or Socinian could be saved. All the answer I could gain from him was that 
he did not absolve them, but would not condemn them.” Chillingworth 
stated the difference between Papist and Protestant thus: “The Papist 
judges his guide to be infallible; the Protestant finds his way to be mani- 
fest.” He held that faith in the divineness of the Bible is established not by 
external authority, but by internal evidence; the Scriptures shine with 
their own inherent light, and one believes in them as he believes in the 
sunshine. Chillingworth declared that the worst schismatics are they 
who make the way to heaven narrower, the yoke of Christ heavier, the 
conditions of church communion stricter than Christ and his apostles made 
them. The spirit of the man is seen in his plea’ for liberty of opinion: 
“This presumptuous imposing of the sehses of men upon the words of 
God, the special senses of men upon the general words of God, and laying 
them upon men’s consciences together, under the equal penalty of death 
and damnation; this vain conceit that we can speak the things of God 
better than in the words of God; this deifying our own interpretations, and 
tyrannous enforcing them upon others; this restraining the word of God 
from that latitude and generality, and the understandings of men from 
that liberty, wherein Christ and the apostles left them, is and hath been 
the only fountain.of all the schisms of the church, the common incendiary 
of Christendom. Take away these walls af separation, and all will be 
quickly one. Take away this persecuting, burning, damning of men for 
not subscribing to the words of men as the words of God; require of Chris- 
tians only to believe Christ, and to call no man master but Him only; 
let these leave claiming infallibility that have no title to it, and let them 
that in their words disclaim it, disclaim it likewise in their actions. Ina 
word, take away tyranny, which is the devil’s instrument to support errors 
and superstitions and impieties in the several parts of the world, which 
could not otherwise long withstand the power of truth; I say, take away 
tyranny, and restore Christians to their just and full liberty of captivating 
their understanding to Scripture only; and as rivers, when they have a 
free passage, run all to the ocean, so it may well be hoped, by God’s 
blessing, that universal liberty, thus moderated, may quickly reduce 
Christendom to truth and unity. These thoughts of peace (I am persuaded) 
may come from the God of peace, and to His blessing I commend them.” 
Benjamin Whichcote, third of these seventeenth century worthies, was 
preacher and tutor at Cambridge. When, in the Civil War, the town was 
occupied by Cromwell’s troops, and its libraries were rified, and chapels 
abused, and the stately university turned into soldiers’ barracks, Whichcote 
with the rest was driven out, but survived and even prospered. Possessed 
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of a plentiful estate, he was frugal in personal expenditures in order to })< 
lavish in benevolence toward the poor. Instead of making reason ani 
revelation foes, as was the fashion of his time, he insisted that they were 
born bosom friends. “No sooner doth the truth of God come into the so:)|'s 
sight,” he said, “tham the soul recognizes her as an old and first acquaint. 
ance; and though they have been by some accident unhappily parted for 
a long time, yet having now by Divine providence happily met; taey creet 
one another and renew acquaintance as those who were originally friends. 
... We are as capable of religion as we are of reason. Creation anid the 
gospel are alike divine. There is nothing in the after-light of God reconci)- 
ing through Christ which is contradictory of the primal-light of God 
creating.” To Whichcote religion was not an external adjustment of 
relations with God, but the introduction of a divine life into the soul. 
Neglecting the judicial phrases of a formal theology, he described relicion 
as ‘spirituality, heavenly mindedness, participation in the divine nature: 
and he gave conscience a most beautiful name—the “Home-God.”  Insisting 
that men must not be rude to each other because of differing opinions, 
this Christian gentleman said: “I aver that it is everybody’s right to be 
fairly used and handsdmely treated.” John Smith, the fourth in this 
cluster of gracious spirits, was also of Cambridge, a student, a fellow, and 
a provost; in whom intellectual culture and profound scholarship did not 
quench but served to promote evangelistic fervor, so that he soon resolved 
to “travel mainly for the salvation of men’s souls, after whose good he 
most ardently thirsted.” He died of consumption at the age of thirty- 
five. He was two hundred: and fifty years ahead of his time. The 
themes of his preaching were those of our time. No theologian 
of today speaks more beautifully of Divine Immanence. He passed beyond 
the legal metaphors of Paul’s dialectic to the high orthodoxy of Paul's 
ethical mysticism; from the thought of Christ as a mediator throned in 
heaven to the thought of Christ as a divine life-power throned in consenting 
souls, “Christ in you, the hope of glory.” The fifth picture given is that 
of Henry More, born in a Puritan home, student at Cambridge, given at 
one time to mystical ecstasies, but interested in physical phenomena, a 
friend of Descartes, and a mediator between science and religion. Even 
as a school-boy he wrestled with the dark doctrines of necessity and free- 
will, election and reprobation. He gives us the following picture from his 
early religious meditations: “‘I had so firm and unshaken a persuasion of 
the divine justice and goodness, that on a certain day in a ground belonging 
to Eton College, where the boys used to play and exercise themselves, 
musing concerning these things with myself, and recalling to my mind this 
doctrine of Calvin (Predestination), I did thus seriously and deliberately 
conclude within myself, mamely, if I am one of those that are predestinated 
unto hell, where all things are full of nothing but cursing ani blasphemy, 
yet will I behave myself there patiently and submissively toward God, 
and if there be any one thing more than another that is acceptable to Him. 
that wil! I set myself to do with a sincere heart, and to the utmost of my 
power, being certainly persuaded, that if I thus demeaned myself, He 
would hardly keep me long in that place. Which meditation of mine is as 
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firmly fixed in my memory, and the very place where I stood, as if the thing 
had been transacted but a day or two ago.” In 1634 a young man of twenty- 
two came up to London from Cambridge to preach at Saint Paul's in place 
of his room-mate, Risden, who was prevented from filling the engagement. 
He created a sensation. His handsome face and figure, his musical voice, 
his exuberant fancy, carried the audience by storm. His florid beauty, 
sweet and pleasant manner, and sublime discourse, made his hearers take 
him for some young angel newly descended from visions of glory. This 
was Jeremy Taylor, the sixth of our author’s apostles of peace and charity. 
He is famed as a brilliant rhetorician, whose writings are ornate with 
gorgeous imagery, but he was also a power for good in an evil time. The 
author’s seventh man is our familiar friend, Sir Thomas Browne, the 
Norwich physician and author of that immortal book, Religio Medici. 
The eighth and last is Richard Baxter, the Kidderminster pastor, chaplain 
in Cromwell's army, and author of the Saint’s Rest. In a bitter time these 
men were forerunners of a better day. In their moderation and sweet 
reasonableness, their abhorrence of strife and desire for Christian unity, 
their views of the Bible and doctrine of divine immanence, they were 

_modern men. The church in general has been several centuries catching 
up to them. Indeed there are some men now among us who are less 
modern than these ancient worthies. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Camping and Tramping With Roosevelt. By JouN BURROUGHS. 12mo, pp.111. Boston 
* and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, cloth, $1.00 net. 

A long friendship with Roosevelt, a trip with him to the Yellowstone 
Park, and a recent visit to Oyster Bay, enable John Burroughs to picture 
our many-#ided president on the side of his love for and knowledge of 
nature. He is at home with Roosevelt in the camp, on the trail, in the 
wilderness, and on the mountains; and in this little book he vividly 
describes the breezy, alert, energetic, enthusiastic, whole-souled, out-door 
Roosevelt. Some idea of the president’s knowledge of natural history is 
given in the gist of a letter which Roosevelt wrote in 1892 to Burroughs, 
differing with Burroughs about his opinion that the European forms of 
animal life were, as a rule, larger and more hardy and prolific than the 
corresponding forms in this country. Roosevelt wrote: “Now, I don’t think 
that this is so; at least, comparing the forms which are typical of North 
America and of northern Asia and Europe, which together form but one 
province of animal life.” And then he poured forth a surprising flood of 
accurate knowledge of the many of the animals of three continents. After 
touching on American birds, Reosevelt wrote of the men thus: “Did you 
ever look over the medical statistics of the half million men drafted during 
the Civil War? They include men of every race and color, and from every 
country of Europe, and from every state in the Union; and so many men 
were measured that the average of the measurements is probably pretty 
fair. From these it would appear that the physical type in the eastern 
states had degenerated. The man from New York or New England, unless 
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he came from the lumbering districts, though as tall as the Englishman 5; 
Irishman, was distinctly lighter built, and especially was narrower across 
the chest;. but the finest men of all physically were the Kentuckians a), 
Tennegseeans. After them came the Scandinavians, then the Scotch, ‘cy 
the people’ from several of the western states, such as Wisconsin ang 
Minnesota, then the Irish, then the Germans, then the English, etc. The 
decay of vitality, especially as. shown in the decreasing fertility of the 
New England and New York stock, is very alarming; but the most prolific 
peoples on this continent, whether of native or foreign origin, are the native 
whites of the southern Alleghany region in Kentucky and Tenness¢e, the 
Virginians, and the Carolinians, and also the French of Canada, It will be 
difficult to frame a general law of fecundity in comparing the effect upon 
human life of long residence on the two continents, when we see that the 
Frenchman in Canada is healthy and enormously fertile, while the old 
French stock is at the stationary point in France, the direct reverse being 
the case when the English of Old and New England are compared, and 
the decision being again reversed if we compare the English at home with 
the mountain whites of the southern states.” John Burroughs’s book teems 
all through with evidence of the president’s enthusiasm for, and extra- 
ordinarily full and accurate knowledge of, natural history, and also of his 
abounding vitality, and his democratic at-home-ness in all sorts of places, 
with all sorts of men. Burroughs says the Rough Riders, wherever they 
are in these years, look to their old Colonel whenever they get into 
trouble as some of them are pretty apt to do. Around the camp fire in the 
Yellowstone one night the president enlivened the evening with some 
stories about them. One. of them got into jail in Arizona, and wrote 
President Roosevelt something like this: “Dear Colonel: I am in trouble. 
I shot a lady in the eye; but I did not intend to hit the lady. I was only 
shotting at my wife.” There is no mystery in the enthusiastic admiration 
of such men as John Burroughs and Jacob Riis for Theodore Roosevelt. 


Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John Milton. By Lavra E. Lockwoop, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of the English Language at Wellesley — 8vo, pp. 671. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $3. 3 

This stout volume aims to provide a means by which the student 

may readily find the signification of any word in Milton’s poetry. The 
reception given to Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon proved that students 
found it valuable; and it is believed that this present work may be simi- 
larly helpful in the study of Milton. The author says that her years spent 
in teaching the poetry of Milton to college classes have disproved to her 
the statement that “no one would nowadays read Paradise Lost for pleas- 
ure.” The aim of this lexicon is definition, as exactly as may be, of all 
words used by Milton, and in making the book every word in his poetry 
-has been subjected to careful examination. Many annotators of Milton 
there have been and from Newton and Todd down to Masson and Jerram 
they have done much to clear up difficult passages; but there is much 
they have not explained; and, besides, the student who depends on an- 
notators must have about him a small library of books. This one book 
is intended to take the place largely of that library. 
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